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“Thad the 
Devil’s own 
job working 
out what 


would be the 


most effective 
coverage”’ 


almost can’t 
believe it. It’s less 
than two months 
_to our Year One 
Anniversary, a 
time for celebra- 
tions, parties and 
general euphoria. 
When FEAR first — 
__ hit the newsstands 
we had a few reservations about 
our controversial magazine. How 


far could we go in our coverage, 


particularly in horror? Would we 
get the mix of gore and subtlety, 
fantasy and science fiction right? 
Would we have enough material to 
include in the magazine for six 
months let alone a year? 

Ican tell you now that few 
newsagents have taken offence at 
our photographs, artwork or 
coverage. The most worrying time 
was, of course, our Hellraiser IIand 


Phantasm II coverage but, despite a 


few ‘oohs’ and ‘aahs’ from some of 
you we didn’t have one real 
complaint. Which is surprising 
when you consider that FEAR, 
along with Starburst and Viz, was 
submitted to CARE, an 
organisation which upholds 

morality and has been known to’ 
bring lawsuits against purveyors of 
anything which is suitably 
depraved — particularly if children 
are involved somewhere in the 
chain. 

You'll be pleased to hear that we 
not only beat the rap but out of the 
three potential offenders we came 
out top for content and approach. 
No doubt some of you will be 
disappointed that we were let off so 
lightly: after all, amongst other 
things, we are a horror magazine | 
and you may feel we haven't got 
our balance tipped far enough 
towards the gore pointer. But I’ve 
only heard the vaguest of criticisms 
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from some readers of our 
competitors and on the whole all I 


can say on behalf of the majority of - 
our readers, Hard Care Bears—and | 


that’s a vote by omission if ever 
there was one. 


THE DEVIL’S OWN 


So, our fears — which, admittedly, 
all publishers have when 
launching a magazine — weren’t 
justified, but on one count I feel 
that I’ve got to make an apology. 
Far from Taine too little material 
for six issues a year we've found 


that there is too much. I’ve hacthe © 


Devil's own job working out what 
would be the most effective 
coverage in each issue and, 
according to the eagerness with 


| which you write to us we seem to 


have gotit about right. _ 
The problem has further been 
complicated by our launch on the 


US market — and, by the way, 


welcome to all our American 


readers — so we've decided that as _ 


of next issue we're going to go 
international. Where possible we'll 
offer parallel information on books, 
showing British and American 
publishing details, we'll give 


| details of availability and ratings of 


videos and tell you, where 


| possible, if legal outlets for US or 


British imports exist. 

Don’t, however, worry that we'll 
shrink the number of products we 
cover. The extra coverage, while 
being of great benefit, will take up 
very little space and also provide a 


service whichi isn’t readily ae ble 
in other genre magazines. We also 


hae to resort to intern 
coupons, dollar cot 
long waits. 


I'll save other propose 


in FEAR until next iss 


Playgroun but suffic 
we've already tied up early 
exclusive coverage 0 

year’s biggest fantasy/hor 


SF films (UK an 
| and we've captu 


big-name authors to 
write for us. We 
like to hear from j 
qualms about an 


changes, and will rea ct quickly if 
| there’s anything you do 


One final apology to all 
who have sent ene storie: for 


hopeful publishing in FEAR 


know many of you haven’t he a 
anything back. It’s been a _ 
shortcoming of administ 

Ican offer in defence is tha 


-anawful long time to read tt 
| the thousand-plus stories 


received, let alone edit FEAR itself! 
Weare now trying to dosomet 
about it — slowly — so please be e 
with my rude silence! . 


FAIR SHARES 


And now, aplea to our rea 
some of the UK’s book publis 
In our World Fantasy Convention 


issue I mentioned the kof 


coverage for our female fantasy 
and SF writers. There are man 
fabulous women novelists in the 
ae and yet so many of their 
ooks are pushed out onto the 

shelves with little PR preparation. 

You may know the names of 
Tanith Lee and Anne McCaffrey — 
both of whom will be featured in 
the next two issues of FEAR. 
Perhaps Sheri Tepper might have 
caught your attention. But, be 
honest. Do youconsume the works 
of Jody Scott, Diana Paxon, Anne 
Rice, Lisa Tuttle and Nancy 
Springer in the same way as those 
of Clive Barker, Stephen King, or 
Isaac Asimov? I bet you'd find it 
difficult to name two female 
fantasy writers who managed 
during last year to get into the 
W.H Smith top ten. 

So, why the blind spot which, 
admittedly, is getting less 

ronounced, but, if publishers’ 

ists for this year are to be believed, — 
won't be lifted for some time? I 
think it’s that good old bugbear of 
PR coverage. We have a never- 
ending circle of nefarious effect 
which goes back to the advent of 
author pee The big names 
are, rightly, given big PR budgets 
but those names tend to have 
‘mister’ in front of them. Ergo, 
despite the greater number of 
women than men on this planet, 
the male writers get a better deal. 

Isn't that always the case, you 
might argue, yawn, turn the page 
or drop a comment about positive 
discrimination and kick it around 


roles in low-budget horror flicks? 
What about the artistically talented 
Ashley Lawrence in Hellbound: 
Hellraiser I? Yes, sex sells but 
intellect . . . ? Given the current 
climate, if you were to interview a 
female horror star would you go for 
her tits or her talent? 

I’m not saying that FEAR is 
blameless, but after talking to a 
great many women writers, film- 
makers and actresses I can say that 
we're now open to the problem 
and, in the year ahead, will 
hopefully make our peace with the 
issue. Perhaps the publishers, film- 
makers and fans may do the same. 


APARTHEID ANGER 


Another politically sensitive 
subject. Hey, are you sure we 
ought to do this? I look around the 
office for disapproval, find none 
and turn back to my word 
processor. And what, you may ask, 
is the subject of my displeasure 
now? 


SOUTH 


| AFRICA 


fora while. Fora variety of reasons, 
Iam against positive 
discrimination. Rather than 
promoting an image of equal 
opportunities, it makes women’s 
work stick out for the wrong 
reasons causing resentmentin both 


menand women. yt 


But what else can magazines like 
FEAR do if they don’t adopt 
positive discrimination. The 


answer's not simple but think our 


approach, though somewhat 
subtle, is already working. You 
didn’t know that we had an 
approach or that we'd even started 


_to consider the matter? Well, what | 


about our interviews with Sheri _ 
Tepper and Janny Wurts. We've 
also got articles on Tanith Lee, 
Rachel Pollack and Anne 
McCaffrey ready for publication. 
We also have interviews planned _ 
with several of the top women 


executives, producers and — 


directors in the film world and, to 
start the ball rolling next issue, a 
round-up article of some of the 
best-known women writers in 
fantasy/horror/and SF. 
You may think ‘so what’, but 
take a look at other publications 


and you'll find a lack of balance. 
You may find the occasional bimbo | 


sex horror/sex interview but who’s 
bothered to interview Mary 
Lambert about her movie 
adaptation of Stephen King’s Pet 
Sematary and who’s talked to 


_American actress Bobbie Bresee 


about her movie production © 
company rather than her salacious 


to cut costs on location and studio 


weather is unlikely to halt 


_the bosses at companies such as 
Cannon may take some note. 


Ithink it’s large enough on the page 
for most people to notice but, after 


a brief Christmas conversation 


with a friend and a quick look at a 
recent Media Show reportonthe __ 
subject, I’m very disturbed that 
some movie moguls seem to ignore 
the matter. For not altogether 
altruistic reasons they scoff at the 
idea of an already implemented _ 


creative embargo on South Africa 


and, mentioning no names, 


continue to make films in that 
country. 


_ The main reason for shooting in 
South Africa appearstobetheneed "’Did you _ 
know that at 
least three 
fantasy/horror 
films were 
made in South 
Africa last 


year?” 


work. Crews work cheaply, the 
government is obviously pleased 
with the business, and even the 


shooting. Youalso have the facility 
of anonymity. Did you know that 
at least three fantasy/horror films 
were made in South Africa last 
year? One of those was supposed 
to be set in New York, so the 
makers can hardly say that they 
needed the beautiful African 
locations —and if they did, why not 
go to one of the neighbouring 
states! _ 

I do think it’s the job of FEAR to 
report what's happening out there, 
and I have a feeling that film- 
makers who use South Africa as a 
base do so because of money and 
the hidden nature of their _ 
operation. When readers, like you, 
get to know about this business —in 


what is still a particularly ropey 
—<ee_Guliet 


time for the British film industry — 
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THE NIGHTBREED 


HATCHES 


TWO YEARS after his dazzl- 
ingly impressive cinematic 
debut, Clive Barker finally 
returns to the director’s chair 
with Nightbreed. 

Based on his most recent 
novel, Cabal, the £10 million 
production begins shooting at 
Pinewood Studios in March, 
with location work set for 
Canada. 

Although Christopher Lam- 
bert and Rutger Hauer were ini- 
tially linked with the part of 
Boone, the role has gone to 
American Craig Schaffer, who 
starred opposite Emilio Estevez 
in That Was Then, This Is Now. 

And, ina quite remarkable 
piece of casting, David Cronen- 


berg has been signed on as 
Decker, the mad psych- 
oanalyst. 

Others in the fairly eclectic 
cast are Charlie Haid, from Hill 
Street Blues; pop stars Marc 
Almond and Suzi Quatro as 
monster and Sheryl respec- 
tively; and Malcolm Smith as 
Ashbery the priest. 

At press time the role of Lor- 
rie had not been confirmed. 

Image Animation, under the 
supervision of Geoff Portass, 
once again provides the make- 
up effects — this time supplying 
the production with 50-100 
monsters. 

Mark Salisbury 


STEPHEN KING: 
RUMOURS OF HIS DEATH 
WERE GREATLY 
EXAGGERATED 


STEPHEN KING is back in cir- 
culation. After a break of more 
than a year, in which he has 
published no new fiction, the 
world’s most famous author has 
a new book ready for publica- 
tion. It’s called The Darker Half 
and, weare told, it’s a blockbus- 
ter about the publishing indus- 


try with all the horror of King’s 
most gruelling book to date, 
No firm publication date has 
yet been set for the US or Bri- 
tain, butit’s good to see that ear- 
lier fears over King’s ‘retire- 
ment’ by some American 
magazines were ill-founded. 


FUN IN THE SUN 


CALLING all British SF fans. 
The National Science Fiction 
Convention (Eastercon) is to be 
held over the weekend 24-27 
March 1989, on the sunny — we 
hope - island of Jersey in the 
Hotel de France, St Helier. 

The professional Guests of 
Honour include Anne McCaf- 
frey, who is world famous for 
her Dragonriders of Pern books 
and M John Harrison, many of 
whose stories are set in his 
ancient city of Viriconium. Art- 
ist Guest of Honour is Don 
Lawrence, perhaps best known 
for The Trigan Empire. 

Fan Guests of Honour include 
Avedon Carol and Rob Hansen 
who coedit the magazines Chuch 
and Pulp. 

The programme is very vari- 
ed, with pride of place going to 
written SF, although other 
activities are being planned. 
And it’s good to see that new 
fans are being encouraged to 
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attend. Some of last year’s large 
conventions catered well for 
those people who knew each 
other, but did little to seek the 
Participation of beginners. 
Discussion panels and work- 
shops are at the forefront of the 
Con, built as far as possible 
around the main Guests of Hon- 
our. They include Aliens 
Among Us, which considers 
alien life in all forms; The Art of 
the Impossible, a show of com- 
ics and book illustration; 
Feminism, Heaven and Earth, 
which covers out-of-this world 
ideas; Music of the Spheres; and 
The Write Stuff which covers 
written SF in its many forms. 
Fantasy fans will also find 
items of interestin the program, 
and might even bump into Ram- 
sey Campbell, Stephen Gal- 
lagher or Ian Watson while 
doing a tour of the island. 
Membership rates are now 
fixed, but we would advise you 


to book as early as possible to 
give the organisers a chance to 
set up your hotel accomodation. 
Attending Membership costs 
£21, Juvenile £9, 

Supporting Child £1, and 
Associate £9. 

For more information about 
travel and accomodation write 
to Contrivance, 63 Drake Road, 
Chessington, Surrey. 


HODDER 
AND 
HEADLINE 
FEEL THE 
FEAR 


TWO MAJOR UK fiction pub- 
lishers plan a blockbusting sea- 
son of fantasy, horror and sci- 
ence fiction. 

The Hodder and Stoughton 
hardcover schedule includes 
two Piers Anthony books, 
Heaven Cent and Out of Phaze, 
the former dealing with the 
magical land of Xanth while the 
latter takes a look at the parallel 
worlds of Phaze and Proton. 

On the horror front, Daniel 
Rhodes’s Adversary, a tale 
blending old black magic witha 
modern setting, is out in April. 

Hodder’s nonfiction 
hardback list holds the promise 
of Bare Bones by Tim Underwood 
and Chuck Miller. Subtitled 
Conversations on Terror with 
Stephen King, it brings together 
interviews with the great man 
about his work and life. 

Headline hardbacks release 
Dean R Koontz’s latest novel, 
Midnight, in April, together 
with the paperback of Lightning. 
The company is putting a lot of 
power behind this best-selling 
author and several of his books, 
previously issued under a 
pseudonym in the US, will be 
launched during the year — see 
next issue for exclusive news. 


FREDDY 
FOR 
COMPUTERS 


FREDDY’S ready — Nightmare 
on Elm Street 4: The Dream 
Master may have been bumped 
back to a May release date, but 
you'll soon be able to take an 
active part in the saga when 
Freddy appears in his own com- 
puter game. 

Asif plastic finger knives, tea 
mugs, holographic watches and 


Freddy masks were not enough, 
the American Keypunch Corpo- 
ration has taken the software 
rights from film distributor New 
Line. British-based software 
giant US Gold will handle UK 
sales of what will surely be a 
blockbuster. 

US Gold also has the rights to 
the next Indiana Jones’ spec- 
tacular, The Last Crusade, and 
the Michael Jackson movie, 
Moonwalker. 

Meanwhile, rival firm Grand- 
slam Entertainments has both 
Schwarzenegger movie The 
Running Manand puppet classic 
Thunderbirds lined up for com- 
puter life. Sounds like a hot time 
if you’re into small-screen 
watchin’. 


THE UK 
VIDEO- 
STORE 
MASSACRE 


DESPITE a recent purge by 
some of the top video dis- 
tributors, there’s healthy horror 
fare in the rental racks. 

Vestron reanimates Klaus 
Kinski in his role as the vampire 
Nosferatu in Vampire in Venice. 
It’s festival time in Venice and 
fearless vampire hunter Paris 
Catalano (Christopher Plum- 
mer) is invited to stay at the 
palace owned by a beautiful 
noblewoman called Helietta. 

Legend has it that the palace 
was visited by Nosferatu during 
the time of the plague and con- 
taminated her family. She’s 
scared that the vampire may 
return and Plummer does his 
best to protect her. 

The latest Virgin thriller 
release is Fear (?). An unhappy 
family is on holiday ina camper 
when they’re hijacked by 
escaped convicts. Father and 
son, both experienced hunters, 
do their best to protect mother 
and daughter from rape and 
death. 

Warner Home Video stoops 
to conquer with its release of 
Beetlejuicein April. The movie, 
directed by Tim Burton, stars 
the brilliant Michael Keaton as 
an ectoplasmic bioexorcist — you 
work it out. 

Burton is profiled on page 14 
of this issue. 

Beetlejuice is joined on the 
shelves by Return to ‘Salem's Lot, 
a film which has nothing to do 
with the Stephen King novel or 
the movie it became. It never 
made theatrical release in the 
US but is likely to do cracking 
business on VHS and BETA. 


Contagion, Sony’s follow-up 
to Invasion of the Body Suckers, 
stars John Doyle— who happens 
upona lonely homestead run by 
a wealthy recluse and two 
young blondes. His interest in 
the women quickly becomes an 
obsession with sex and wealth, 
as he’s manipulated into killing 
first his boss and thena series of 
others. 

Finally, Blood Harvest, a 
bubonic bloodbath which 
romps into Friday the 13th territ- 
ory. A young girl comes home 


to discover her parents are mis- 
sing. 

Local feeling toward the fam- 
ily is running high . . . Dad 
was, after all, the bank man 
who’s been foreclosing on farm- 
ing properties around the area. 
But all is not as it seems. Blood 
Harvest is a movie for all true 
goremets — the splatter is 
nonstop, and Tiny Tim puts in 
some overtime as a menacing 
(or mischievous) clown who 
could just be a sicko. 


AUTHORS GET 


IT TAPED 


SCIENCE-FICTION and fan- 
tasy authors including Isaac 
Asimov and Brian Aldiss are 
raising money for the Royal 
National Institute for the Blind 
(RNIB) ina unique talking-book 
venture called The Drabble Pro- 
ject. 

A drabble, for those of you 
not nounced enough to know, 
is a short story of exactly 100 
words — excluding the title. The 
Drabble Project is a collection of 
100 drabbles by 75 writers, 
whose ages range from 12 to 70. 
All profits from the book, pub- 
lished by Beccon Publications, 
will go to the RNIB Talking Book 
Library, which has more than 
68,000 members aged from four 
to 100. 

Books are recorded by profes- 
sional readers onto special large 
cassettes, and there are more 
than 6,500 titles from which 
readers can choose, ranging 
from romance to history. The 
cassettes are played on talking- 
book machines, which are on 
permanent free loan to mem- 
bers. 

The Drabble Project has been 
produced in a limited edition of 
1,000 copies and a second book 
is planned. Printed copies can 
be obtained, price £5, from Bec- 
con Publications, Roger Robin- 
son, 75 Rosslyn Avenue, Harold 
Wood, Essex RM3 ORG. 


L RON TAPED TOO 


L Ron Hubbard’s Mission Earth 
Dekology — that’s ten books, 
folks — is also being transferred 
from the printed page to tape. 

American publisher Random 
House has already put out The 
Invaders Plan and Black Genesis 
through its Sound Editions 
imprint. The double tape pro- 
ductions will come as some- 
thing ofa relief to fans who want 
to revisit the books but don’t 


want to read them again. They 
are, of course, also aimed at 
people with sight problems. 
The productions include a 
small, though talented, castand 
a liberal sprinkling of stereo 
sound effects. All the tapes can 


SOUND EDITIONS 


be ordered through good 
bookstores, but as they’re 
American imports your best bet 
is your local fantasy specialist. 

Meanwhile, the dekology in 
print has reached a conclusion 
with volume ten, The Doomed 
Planet, released by New Era 
Publications. Volume three, The 
Enemy Within, is due shortly in 
paperback. 


FEAR’S Censorship Poll, held 
in our very first issue, has 
prompted some surprising 
results from the horror and fan- 
tasy fans at whichit was aimed. 

Readers are in agreement that 
the censorship laws are about 
right, and many believe that 
tightening of film regulations is 
required to enable more free- 
dom for cinemagoers. But that 
does not mean that readers are 
happy with the system of class- 
ification in this country, particu- 
larly where videos are con- 
cerned. 

The introduction of an 
Unrated classification — vari- 
ously described as XX, 18+ and 
R(estricted) — proved to be 
popular with the majority of 
those who returned forms. 

Similarly, a tightening of the 
film-classification system was 
favoured by the majority of 
readers, with the 15 certificate 
becoming a 16 and a new label 
provided for those films which 
are watchable for those under 
13. 13 and 16 are, of course, the 
traditional so-called ‘coming of 
age’ times for children. 

A few readers also suggested 
that the system should give 


more information about the 
reasons for not allowing 15- 
year-olds into an 18-certificated 
movie. Certificates should be 
suffixed with the letters V for 
violence and S for sex after the 
18. 

Readers voiced no worries 
about the introduction of cable 
TV, although the threat of polit- 
ical indoctrination was an issue 
which struck a chord in nearly 
two-thirds of responders. 

Although the system of film 
classification has been changed 
within the last decade to include 
15 and PG certificates and 
rename X as 18, it has not 
changed substantially since it 
was introduced after the Second 
World War. 

The British Government has 
for some time been interested in 
the field of film, video and TV 
classification, but no-one from 
either BBFC or the Home Office 
was available to comment on 
our findings and possible future 
restrictions on creative 
media... we hope to bring 
you the official response in our 
next issue. 

John Gilbert 
Managing Editor 
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BLACK IS 
BEAUTIFUL 


The long night began at 9.30pm on Saturday, although 
the Black Sunday Festival, held at Manchester’s 
Mayfair cinema, was due to open at midnight. With 
re to prop open his eyes, John Gilbert was 
there. 


espite the 
relatively small 
amount of 
publicity given to 
the eventin the fan 
press and through 
FEAR eager fans 
queued to inquire 
after any 
remaining tickets. 
There wasn’t a spare moment as 
organisers Malcolm Daglish and 
David Bryan - the latter smartly 
attired in a dinner suit — set up the 
PA system while looking after the 
booking office and accepting calls 
from people asking for directions to 
the cinema. 

Black Sunday was almost a 
sellout. The limited number of 500 
fan plus 70 VIP seats were soon 
filled and the lights went down for 
the first film, a mediocre thriller 
called Out of the Dark. Released on 
US video several years ago, it 
concerns a clown-masked psycho 
who trails and murders a series of 
phone-sex callgirls. The movie has 
obviously been cut. Although 
some of the brutality of the 
murderer—who usesa baseball bat 
and croquet hoop to kill his victims 
—is suggested, several cuts have 
been made painfully obvious in the 
most violent scenes. The twist at 
the ending is predictable, but the 
movie hasa nice pace, evenifit’sa 
little prosaic. 

The wonderful Paperhouse 
followed and single handedly 
justified the long journey to 
Manchester. Brilliantl 
photographed, acted and directed, 
it tells the tale of a young girl who 
contracts glandular fever and starts 
having dreams about a deserted 
house ona lonely moor near the 
cliffs and sea. 

The house, which is connected 
with her boredom-spawned 
doodles, does not, however, stay 
deserted for long. It’s inhabited by 
a boy who cannot walk. His life and 
her destiny are held in the balance 
of her art and what she draws. She 
soon accepts that the sketches 
affect her dreams and, when she 
discovers that the little boy she 
visits in her sleep is real and has 
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multiple schlerosis, realises that 
she has the power to cure or kill 
him. 

The movie has a slow, but 
fascinating, pace and if distributor 
Vestron does right by it, Paperhouse 
should get the same good reaction 
from audiences as it did at Black 
Sunday. 

Lair of the White Worm wowed the 
festival audience ina different way 
to Paperhouse. The Ken Russell- 
directed picture about a giant 
worm trapped ina system of 
ancient caverns and fed by an 
avaricious vampiric beauty in the 
form of Amanda Donohoe, is 
hypnotic in its humour. Again 
there was little overt horror, but 
Russell showed that horror films 
can be made from more than 
exploding monsters. 

Not so funny was Elvira Mistress 
of the Dark. I was strangely 
disappointed by it. The star, 
Cassandra Peterson, has always 
been a favourite of mine during 
trips to the States. Watching her 
perform in this eclectically 
constructed showcase about a 
recipe book of spells left her by her 
aunt made me shudder. She 
deserves better, and I just hope her 
image in the eyes of potential 
British fans doesn’t suffer because 
of this appalling tripe. 

Elvira was followed in the early 
morning by a breakfast break anda 
discussion panel during which a 
quiet Shaun Hutson, Stephen 
Gallagher, Ramsey Campbell, 
yours truly John Gilbert, Peter 
Atkins and Bob Keen attempted to 
stay awake. A round-up of current 
projects was swiftly followed by a 
heated discussion on censorship in 
which Peter ‘Hellbound’ Atkins 
and special effects master Bob Keen 
talked heapfuls about Hellbound 
anda little about the new Nightbreed 
movie. 

Tke next film was To Die For, a 
repiacement for the most eagerly 
awaited Bad Taste, the Colourbox 
Video production which was 
seized at customs. I watched To Die 
For for plot and action rather than 
the special effects which were not 
up to the standard of the droopy 


Fright Night II, shown later. It 
concerns two vampire brothers, 
continually at war. One, Vlad, 
killed the other’s sweetheart yonks 
ago and is out for revenge on any 
girl that Vlad takes a fancy to. 

It’s an interesting low-budget 
production which looks better than 
it should. The perfomances are 
underplayed and mediocre when 
compared to the wonderful Lair of 
the White Worm, but the film looks 
like a supernatural Miami Vice. 

Lady in White, a two-hour, 
beautifully shot and acted ghost 
story/melodrama, which is not 
based on the Wilkie Collins, book 
was up next. It raised polite 
applause, but by now the audience 
was after blood -something which 
was admittedly in short supply 
during this horror fest. The 
appalling Fright Night II supplied it 
in some part at the back end of the 
event, but this disastrous film fails 
in every area despite a wonderful 
in-joke in which two of the she- 
vampire’s entourage are dead 
ringers for Splatterpunks John 
Skipp and Craig Spector, anda 
loony inmate who could be 
mistaken for Tim Burton on a dark 
night. It’s a joke lost on people who 
haven’tseen the dreadsome duo. 

The final film, Dead Heat, 
replaced Nightmare on Elm Street IV 
because the print didn’t appear in 
the country on time. It’s a 
competently handled buddy- 
buddy cop film in which one 
partner is killed ona drugs raid and 
is brought back to life by a 
zombifying process to hunt his 
killers. Sounds like Maniac Cop 
times two, but, I feel, is infinitely 
more violent. 

Black Sunday an almost- 
complete success. One minor point 
regarding the films: the good 
balance was kept to some degree 
between subtle and overtly violent 
horror, but some fans were 
disappointed by the lack of gore. I 
would agree, but, having seen 
some of the problems the 
organisers had in obtaining prints 
for anything, I would slap the lads 
on the back and look forward to 
next time. 
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A new year and, despite the gloom of the old, Philip 
Nutman finds that the approach of spring does 
wonders for the movie-maker’s morale. A major 
independent film company is back on its feet, a band 
of new pictures gets the go ahead, and one of our 
favourite writing duos wins one of the screenplay 


contracts of the year 


LET MY 


INFORMATION GO 


DATELINE: New York City, 
December 22 1988 


‘Tread the news today, oh boy... . 
‘Tread the news today, ohboy .. . ‘ 


The first thing that was brought 
to my attention this morning 
was the tragic crash of Pan Am 
Flight 103 in Lockerbie, 
Scotland. 

I was thinking about what to 
write for this issue’s column 
and, as I’ve noted before, a 
regular magazine spot is both a 
blessing and a curse. With only 
snippets of information to pass 
on and future projects of note 
too far ahead to warrant 
detailed discussion — or 
publicists being paranoid about 
releasing sufficient 
informatiorn—I was prepared to 
sit at my word processor and 
brainstorm. Before I could do 
so, however, The New York Post 
shouted its block headline at 
me. The news was immediately 
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more sobering than the cup of 
coffee I was about to consume. 

The thought of more than 250 
people losing their lives in an 
instant, especially at Christmas 
time, is one that should touch us 
all deeply and its reminded me 
that there are more important 
things in life than mere 
entertainment. Also, try as I 
might, I could not escape this 
sobering news for two reasons: 
one, I flew into New York on the 
same flight, the same plane, two 
weeks ago - there but for the 
grace of God go I rests heavy in 
my thoughts right now — and 
two, because the media net that 
surrounds our lives wouldn’t 
allow me to forget it. 

Although I didn’t turn on the 
television or the radio this 
morning I couldn’t avoid the 
news. The crash was headline 
material and screamed to get my 
attention. Part of me didn’t 
want to know, didn’t want to 
think how the relatives of the 
dead were feeling. Not because 
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I don’t care but because I can 
easily project my thoughts and 
emotions into another person’s 
point of view, and sometimes it 
hurts. And I’m under pressure 
with several magazine 
deadlines to contend with and 
need a clear head. The media, 
however, won’t let me be. 

The thoughts I’ve had about 
the crash have madea link with 
another subject, one that may 
appear totally unconnected. 

The subject of censorship. 

Yes, the old pain in the 
backside; the right to choose 
what you see, read or hear. 

So, what's the connection? 

Freedom of information. 

Freedom of information in the 
Reagan/Bush and Thatcher 
years has become a big lie. Real 
life is serious, it’s a constant 
question of life and death, yet 
we are continually denied 
access to information 
concerning matters that directly 
affect our lives. We havea right 
to know what's going on in the 
world, but we also have a right 
to censor information 
ourselves. It is our personal 
right to choose what we want to 
see, read and hear, so long as it 
doesn’t hurt other people. 

This morning my right to 
choose was swept aside by the 
media’s appetite for 
destruction; recently my right to 
read what I want in my own 
home was violated for the 
fourth time this year by The 
Powers That Be. 

When we think of censorship 
itis usually in relation to films— 
as books are seemingly not 
perused with the same vigour. 
But it’s come to light that HM 
Customs are censoring my mail. 
In the past few months four 
packages of horror literature or 


Steve Bissette 
~ me 


related materials which were 
sent to my London address 
have disappeared without 
trace. 

Coincidence? I don’t think so. 

Ascrew upat the Post Office? 
Probably not. 

The most recent package was 
a copy of Taboo, the adult- 
oriented horror comic 
anthology edited and published 
by Steve Bissette, and artwork 
previews of other projects he’s 
working on. Steve senta similar 
package to editor John Gilbert 
the same day; he received his, I 
didn’t receive mine. 

And I’m not the only one 
working in the field who is 
experiencing such difficulties. 
Several other genre writers have 
had the same thing happen to 
them. Books, research materials 
and video tapes just disappear 
into a black hole with no 
explanation. 

I feel my privacy has been 
invaded, my personal freedom 
violated. 

I felt violated this morning 
each time I walked past a 
newsstand and every 
newspaper screamed ‘258 Dead 
In Plane Horror’. Yes, death is 
real and inescapable, butI don’t 
need it rammed down my 
throat. Yet I had no choice 
because of the media web in 
which we are trapped. 

I chose to have Steve Bissette 
send me a copy of Taboo, but 
someone at Customs opened 
the package and decided, in 
their infinite wisdom, that it 
was obscene and confiscated it. 

In my view, the crash of Flight 
103 was more horrifying, more 
disturbing than any book I’ve 
ever read. Or a horror comic. 

In the eyes of Authority, 
however, imagination and 
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fantasy appear to be deemed a 
threat to our lives. If we are 
denied the opportunity to 
dream and share those dreams 
with others, regardless of how 
dark they may be, we begin to 
lose aspects we all share, for 
dark visions contrast our hopes 
and aspirations. 

Take those away, and 
existence runs the risk of 
becoming as dark and 
seemingly empty as the lives of 
those people who lost a loved 
one in the Pan Am crash. 


BUDDING 
ANTHOLOGISTS 


Avid anthology readers should 
turn their attention to a couple 
of recently published and 
worthwhile collectio.is. 

Women of Darkness, edited by 
Kathryn Ptacek, is the first short 
story collection penned entirely 
by women writers and contains 
20 examples of varied horror 
fiction. Published in hardcover 
by Tor Books, 49 West 24 Street, 
New York, NY 10010, it features 
works by Lisa Tuttle, Tanith Lee 
and a bunch of ladies whose 
names will be new to most 
readers unless they follow the 
small press scene. As with most 
anthologies, the content is hit 
and miss at times, though 
overall the standard of the 
writing is fairly good. 

Blood is not Enough, edited by 
Ellen Datlow, could be 
described as the first post- 
modern vampire anthology. As 
Datlow points out in her terse, 
perceptive introduction, our 
expectations of vampire fiction 
have grown in sophistication 
over the years and have had a 
tremendous effect on that sub- 
genre. Anne Rice’s Vampire 
Chronicles (Interview with the 
Vampire, The Vampire Lestat, and 
Queen of the Damned) are a case 
in point. But the stories in this 
collection, a nicely packaged 
collection from William 
Morrow, 105 Madison Avenue, 
New York, NY 10016, pose new 
questions, explore other 
themes. Ms Datlow, the fiction 
editor at Omni magazine, has 
done the descendents of Count 
Dracula proud. 

Dead Lines, the latest book 
from John Skipp and Craig 
Spector, is also a short story 
collection, though one with a 
difference: it’s a novel. 
Confused? Dead Lines presents 
the bulk of their short fiction 
within a larger framework; the 
stories are the legacy of a dead 
writer who wants to come back 
from the other side and they are 
discovered by two women who 
move into his former 
apartment. Paperback, from 
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Munsters double bill. The originals next to their wax copies 


Bantam, 666 Fifth Avenue, New 

York, NY 10103. (See review in 

the next issue of FEAR). 
Fellow Splatterpunk 

David J. Schow has completed 


The Shaft, his second novel, 
which will appear from Tor 
either at the end of this year or 
sometime in 1990. Silver Scream, 
the cinematic terror fest 
anthology he edited, (reviewed 
lastissue), can be found at your 
local specialist book store. 


BOIL SUCKERS 


Skipp and Spector have beaten 
off all comers and won the 
assignment to write the 
screenplay of Nightmare on Elm 
Steet V. They delivered the first 
draft in January. The filmis due 
to go into production by late- 
spring. 

Clive Barker’s Nightbreed is 
scheduled to openin America in 
mid-August. Principal 
photography will commence at 
Pinewood in March, with one 
week of location work in 
Canada to follow (see exclusive 
story in Union Hack). 

Independent writer- 


producer-director Cameron 
Truscot, a former commercials 
editor from Akron, Ohio, is 
planning to make a cheerful 
movie called Boilsucker, a project 
he promises will ‘be the most 
disgusting horror movie ever’. 
We can’t wait for this one. 


Child’s Play, the new Tom 
Holland movie, cleaned up at 
the US box-office towards the 
end of 1988, proving that 
Freddy isn’t the only horror 
character people want to see. 
Chucky, the possessed Good 
Guys doll, proved popular to 
the tune of £27 million. 

Brain Dead, the new movie 
written and directed by Peter 
Jackson, the 26-year-old New 
Zealand goremeister who made 
Bad Taste, starts lensing 
February 1 down under. Expect 
more black comedy splat in this 
one, budget at £1 million. 

Following the cancellation of 
The Shadow Over Innsmouth, Re- 
Animator director Stuart Gordon 
is about to remake Poe's The Pit 
and the Pendulum in Italy. 
Charles Band produces. 

Paramount Pictures are 
releasing Stephen King’s Pet 
Sematary, directed by Siesta 
helmer Mary Lambert, this 
February in the US. The film, 
which stars Dale Midkiff and 
Denise Crosby, should reach 
British screens by the end of the 
year. Former Herman Munster, 
Fred Gwynne, also appears. 

Speaking of The Munsters, 
MCA Television have remade 
the Sixties series with a new 
cast. John Schuck from 
McMillan and Wife is Herman, 
Lee Meriwether, a regular from 
the Seventies detective show 


Barnaby Jones, is Lilly, and 
Grandpa is played by Howard 
Morton. Eddie and Marilyn are 
played by newcomers Jason 
Marsden and Hilary Van Dyke, 
respectively. Being a Munsters 
purest, I’m happy to report this 
revival isn’t long for the world — 
it sucks. Stick to the reruns. 


NEW WORLDS TO 
CONQUER 


After all the fuss, Hellbound: 
Hellraiser II was finally passed 
by the MPAA with an R rating 
and only lost two minutes in the 
process. New World, its US 
distributor, opened it in 1180 
cinemas across the land of 
Ronalds — Reagan and 
McDonald — on December 23 to 
some good reviews and rather 
healthy box-office results: £3 
million over the Christmas 
weekend. Barker is in town for 
a couple of days to promote it 
and finish casting Nightbreed, 
resulting in some meaty 
coverage in The New York Post 
immediately following 
Christmas. 

And onafinal note, the future 
appears to be brighter for New 
World, who got themselves into 
some serious financial trouble 
over the past two years. 
According to an interview with 
company head Bob Rahme in 
the festive issue of Variety, the 
sale of Marvel Comics — which 
the company bought in 1986 — 
has meant they are back on their 
feet and have £60 million for 
production this year. Yes, Hell 
on Earth: Hellraiser III will go into 
production this year. More 
news next issue. 
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Here’s a dead letter box, but the dead can’t write 
SO it’s up to you to fill the page. Just drop usa line 
to tell us about your rants or raves, or tell us what 
you want to see in the magazine. Send letters or 
artwork to RAISING THE DEAD, FEAR, PO 
BOX 10, LUDLOW, SHROPSHIRE SY8 IDB. 


WAITING GAME 


Dear FEAR 

Please! Please! Please! Could 
you do something on Tobe 
Hooper in the future, with pos- 
sibly a progress report on Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre 2? Why is it 
taking so long to reach Britain, 
as it must be at least two years 
since its release in America — it 
can’t surely all be down to cen- 
sorship problems? 

Also on the subject of films 
seen inthe US and not here, are 
we likely to be viewing Combat 
Shock or Lunchmeat in the near 
future? 

David Wose, Redruth, Cornwall 


I'm pleased to be able to tell you that 
we've recently wrapped an inter- 
view with Mr Hooper, which we'll 
run in the near future. Officially, 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre 2 has 
suffered a similar fate to that of the 
video version of The Exorcist, and 
it’s unlikely that you'll see the 
movie on screen or rental tape for 
some time, if ever. 

Unofficially, the fan under- 
ground has known for some time 
that there are prints of Massacre 2, 
Combat Shock and Lunchmeat 
already available ona growing black 
market in the UK. As one low- 
budget film distributor recently told 
me, ‘it’s not just the BBFC you have 
to worry about, it’s the customs’. 
See the story in American Night- 
mares this issue. . . 


HARDBACK HITCH 


Dear FEAR 

Do you intend to produce lists 
of new books (from authors 
such as King, Straub, Grant, 
Herbert, Barker, Campbell, 
Bradbury and so on) some time 
before release in hardback? I ask 
because I prefer to buy 
hardbacks where possible, and 
I find it difficult to find new 
hardbacks by the above authors 
(with the exception of Herbert 
and King). ‘ 

Finally, I would like to ask 
about a really talented writer, 
Chet Williamson. I have two of 
his books, Soulstorm and Ash 
Wednesday, and I wonder if 
there are any more available or 
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close to being released. 
Simon Andrews, Ross on Wye, 
Herefordshire 


Unfortunately, hardbacks are often 
difficult to find because publishers 
only print about 5,000-10,000 of 
each title. The big money's in paper- 
backs, though once a hardback ts 
autographed it can often become 
more valuable than the cover price— 
especially if it’s a first edition. 

We already carry information 
about books which aren't going to be 
published for some time, but pub- 
lishers are sometimes wary of 
announcing a popular author's book 
before it’s launched, because their 
phone lines often become jammed 
with people asking about availabil- 
ity. 

As for Chet Williamson, his 
latest British book, in paperback, is 


Chet Williamson 


Lowland Rider, which is pub- 
lished by Headline. You can read an 
interview with Chet in FEAR 4. 


| 5 aus RE le NES 
SLOPPING OUT 


Dear FEAR 

Nobody should approve of cen- 
sorship for its own sake, but 
under the constraints of censor- 
ship the writers and film-mak- 
ers of old gave us better and 
often more terrifying works. I 
say ‘more terrifying’ because 
they just left so much to the 
audience’s imagination, and 
what you can create in your own 
mind can so often be far worse 
than what another person 
thrusts upon you. 


What better example can 
there be than the two versions 
of Cat People? Val Lewton’s 1942 
version, lacking in visually- 
explicit horrors, can still cause 
real shivers. The 1982 remake, 
with its now-obligatory spatter- 
ing of flesh and blood, is gener- 
ally a waste of space. 

Has public taste really 
become so jaded that it must 
have films like this, or are the 
film-makers — sheltering under 
the cloak of ‘artistic freedom’ — 
giving us what they enjoy mak- 
ing without caring whether we 
want it or not? 

I agree that some realism is 
necessary; after all, we know 
that a man shot in the chest 
doesn’t really just sigh and col- 
lapse forward ontoa clean shirt. 
However, we seem to have 
gone beyond simple realism 
and area very long way into the 
realm of sheer bad taste. 

It’s far past the time fora 
return to subtlety in both horror 
literature and films. I’m sure 
that a poll of genuine fans of all 
ages would show that there 
aren’ t all that many who are so 
immature or warped that they 
must have their thrills ladled 
out of a surgeon’s slop bucket. 
Brian Mooney, Dover, Kent 


I certainly respect your views but 
we're not simply talking good taste 
or realism here. We're talking free- 
dom to watch and write about the 
age in which we live— which is far 
different from the time in which 
Lewton made his film. Realism is 
taken further —too far—as are some 
of the boundaries of what we can 
show on screen. I would also say 
that many of FEAR’s readers enjoy 
watching the gore-packed films, as 
well as the subtler ones, and I can 
assure you that the ones I’ve met 
aren't immature! 


with 


SIMONE SIMON 
KENT SMITH 
TOM CONWAY 
JANE RANDOLPH 

JACK HOLT 
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DEJA VU DISGUST 


Dear FEAR 

Let me be the first to tell you the 
initial promise your magazine 
exhibited has evaporated into a 
disappointing collection of 
mediocre fiction, warmed-over 
rumour-mongering and, most 
pathetic of all, reprints from 
other magazines. 

Is it just my imagination or 
did I not read an identical article 
by Tim Lucas interviewing 
David Cronenberg in a very 
recent issue of Fangoria? Oh, 
and isn’t that Marc Shapiro 
piece just a tad reminiscent of 
one he wrote for that selfsame 
magazine? The answers are 
obviously yes. 

Iassume Fangoriais still read- 
ily available in Britain, so read- 
ers are paying a hefty price for 
the privilege of reading 
reprints. You don’t even have 
the honesty to identify them as 
such. I find this attitude utterly 
reprehensible. You may cancel 
my subscription with the third 
issue and issue a refund. 

Gary Kimber, Ontario, Canada 


Though I believe this particular let- 
ter was written for less than altruis- 
tic reasons, the points raised require 
some answers. Yes, there are 
similarities between the Cronenberg 
articles because, as each editor has 
since discovered, the same bulky 
manuscript was delivered to three 
magazines — Spin is the other publi- 
cation concerned. 

The respective editors took their 
choice of quotes and I bought first 
British serial rights. I was, there- 
fore, quite entitled to ask for an 
injunction against Fangoria and 
Spin when their articles appeared 
in Britain. But as we reach a larger 
British audience than Fangoria I 


felt that sucha move was immature 
and, by then, alittle late. I must also 
stress that readers did, for the most 
part, get a different interview from 
those in Fangoria and Spin — only 
a few quotes were reproduced. 

As to the Marc Shapiro interview 
with Chuck Russell, it bore no 
resemblance to the Fangoria piece — 
only the author was the same — and 
was highlighting the film for British 
readers. 

After all, it’s not uncommon for 
freelance writers in any area to sell 
an interview or idea to more than 
one publication, as long as they then 
write the pieces in quite different 
ways. 

Would you suggest that I don’t 
carry US movie material simply 
because the movie has already been 
promoted by American film 
magazines? I think not. If we all did 
that our coverage would be very 
limited. 


CARPENTER 
COLLAPSE? 


Dear FEAR 

What’s happened to John Car- 
penter? Last year we saw Prince 
of Darkness and enough informa- 
tion about his next movie, They 
Live, to provide a horror fan’s 
staple diet for years to come. So 
where is the film? Has it sud- 
denly dropped off the face of the 
earth or did it bomb at the Amer- 
ican box office? 

Also, could you settle an 
argument? I say that John Car- 
penter directed: a film before 
Halloween but I don’t know the 
name. My brother thinks Hallo- 
ween was his first. Sort it out, 
could you? 

David Morris, Plympton, Devon 


Yes, They Live is taking its time to 
flyacross the Atlantic —but no, it’s 
by no means a flop in the States. 
Guild has the rights to distribution 
in Britain and, from the little that 
we've been told, we can expect to see 
it now in the early summer. 

As to your brotherly dispute, 
John’s first full-length film was 
called Dark Star. Made asa college 
project in a garage it won him the 
notice of the film industry. If only 
such luck was easier to come 
by... 


ANGER AT 
DENIALS 


Dear FEAR 
Why do some film directors 
insist on either denying their 


creations or, when they attempt 
to leave the genres which have 
made them popular, deny that 
they made horror or fantasy 
films? 

The worst offender this year 


is Wes Craven. In your inter- 
view with him (last issue) and 
elsewhere, he has constantly 
said that he’s left the horror 
genre behind and that Freddy 
Krueger is no longer his crea- 
tion. 

While I can see that Freddy 
has changed into a more 
commercial figure, he hasn’t 
changed that much, and for 
Craven to blame his film _ 


company is ridiculous — perhaps 
even sour grapes! Also, he says 
that his new film is not a horror 
movie. How much more horror 
could you wantina movie than 
voodoo and zombies? 

Ian Bamford, Nazing, Essex 


Surely Wes has a perfect right to 
describe his film in any way he 
wants, though we must admit it can 
be a little gut-wrenching at times. 

As to the thorny issue of Freddy, 
his persona has changed since Mr 
Craven had any direct control over 
him, and to some people his comic 
and perverted sides are a little 
difficult to balance. All we can say 
is that he’s never been more popu- 
lar. 

Maybe that says something about 
our society but I think it has more to 
do with the clever — cleaver? — way 
in which he's been sold in both the 
States and Britain. 


SBE LMASE REELS DETERS 
ALRIGHT JOHN 


Dear FEAR 
I think the casting of Elton John 
as the Penguin in Batman is even 
more inspired than that of giv- 
ing Jack Nicholson the job of 
The Joker-—that’s unless the tab- 
loid press have got it wrong 
again. 

What about the other Batman 
characters? Have these been 
cast yet? I'd like to see Roddy 


McDowell reprise his role as 
Bookworm, though perhaps 
not wearing that stupid get-up 
that he wears on the TV. 
Charles Mason, Hove, Sussex 


Well, well. The Sun certainly got 
it right about The Penguin, but had 
to cheat on its pictures with a little 
airbrushing of the Nicholson mush. 
As for the rest of the rumours—and 
they are rumours — the only one 
which we can substantiate is that 
there might be a few sequels. 

But the film world is fickle, and 
I'm sure that the first movie has to 
prove itself before Warner Bros com- 
mits such an incredible budget to a 
second film. We'll get you the news 
when it happens but, meanwhile, 
the Tim Burton interview in this 
issue of FEAR should keep you up- 
to-date with everything official 
that’s happening on the Batscene. 


“DON'T GET ME WRONG, SID, | LOVE MY WORK. ITS JusT | FEEL SUCH A TWIT IN THIS UNiFoRm!” 
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DIE LAUGHING 


BAGMAN director dim Burton is adding ‘absurd 
humour to the siperieros aura of darkness, and 
despite casting disputes lie remains taithial to a 

personal image drawn largely trom the J Y series. 


(live Barker discussed comics and the dark knight 


with Lim Burton; Mark Salisbury cavesdropped on 
their wide-ranging conversation. 


im Burton is in an 
unenyiable 
position. As 
director of the 
long-awaited 
jatman movie he’s 
aught in the 
crossfire between 
comic-book purists 
and fans of the 
Adam West TV series. Already the 
former Disney animator’s choice of 
Michael Keaton in the title role has 
been greeted with derision, though 
his casting of Jack Nicholson as The 
Joker appears positively inspired. 
And previous credits reveal him 
to be a unique, highly stylised 
talent. The shorts Vincent and 
Frankenweenie, for those fortunate 
enough to have caught them, were 
works of illuminating vision and 
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prodigious promise —a promise 
fulfilled in both Pee-Wee’s Big 
Adventure and Beetlejuice. 

Beetlejuice is released by Warner 
Home Videoin April, Batmanis set 
for a summer release in the States. 
Until then we can only wait. 


CB I know we can’t talk about 
Batman explicitly but we can talk 
about it obliquely. You have casted 
your picture the most eclectic way 
possible (Keaton, Nicholson, 
Basinger, Jerry Hall, Elton John), | 
have casted Nightbreed similarly. 
We have made the decision that 


going the legit route didn’t suit us. 


TBI find casting to be a fairly 
stream-of-consciousness thing. I 
find casting very difficult because I 
know I've been talked out of things 


inthe past. Iseem to have the same 
kind of ideas. Sometimes I think 
they re good, and sometimes I’m 
very, very happy I'm talked out of 
things. 


CB This is a great one. Tell me 
things you've been talked out of. 


TB This one wasn’t necessarily a 
badidea... but! think at one 
point I wanted Sammy Davis Jr for 
Beetlejuice. 


CB lL love that. I think that’s a great 
idea, not that Keaton wasn't 
brilliant... 


TB Absolutely. I remember when 
they all heard that they... . 
(laughs). 


CB When | first went into your 
offices in Warner Brothers three 
years ago and we talked, you had 
all those wonderful posters of 
Japanese robots on the wall. I said 
‘What are your obsessions?’ and 
you said ‘cartoons and Batman’. 


TB Well, I really love the image. I 
was never a giant comic-book fan. 
I've always loved the image of it; 
Batman and The Joker. I’ve always 
loved The Joker. 


CB So what do you make of The 
Killing Joke? 


TBI love it. 
CB It’s stunning, isn’t it. 


TB [love it. It’s my favourite. It’s 


. the first comic I’ve ever loved 


really. 
CB Did you like Watchmen? 


TBIlitell you the truth. The reason 
I’ve never been a comic-book fan, it 
started whenI wasachild... I 
could never read them. I could 
never tell which box I was 
supposed to read (laughs). I 
couldn’t, lcouldn’t tell. That's why 
Llove The Killing Joke, because for 
the first time | could tell which one 
to read. 


CB But that’s spectacular. Maybe 
lm a bigger comic-book fan than 
you. Do you collect them? 


TB Ihave The Killing Joke 
(laughs)... no, not really. 


CB So here’s an interesting 
paradox. Here is one of the top 
three comic-book characters — let's 
say Crazy Cat is one of them; 
Superman is another. Perhaps 


Batman is th third. Who would 


intervene? Orphan Annie? Maybe. 


Peanuts. Certainly Batman is one of 
the top ten. 


TB Yeah, you might even say that 
in terms of superheroes to me it 
was Batman and Superman that 
came out on top. 


CB Here you are, directing the 
movie of one of the two, by your 
definition, and you don’ tlike comic 
strips. Here’s a paradox. Ilove this 
paradox. How do you feel about 
this? 


TB | actually feel very pure about 
this because you got two groups of 
people, and I’ve been involved 
with it for long enough to know 
there are people who are comic- 
book purists who say ‘Fuck the TV 
series, it’s a joke. It was the most 
horrible thing to ever Lyles ‘But 
then on the other hand there is just 


as large a group of people, if not _ 

even larger, who love the TV series. 
AndI’mactuallyakid who grewup | 
on the series and actually loved the 
series. _ 


Beetlejuice 


GO WEST? 


CB Now how do you deal with the 
problem of the Adam West lobby? 


TB For me] realised very early 
on. 


CB That you can’t satisfy 
everybody? 


TB Yeah, there’s no way to do it. 
What you just hope is that you're 
true to the spirit. And luckily comic 
books have gone through some 
sort of other phase where it’s much 
more acceptable. They ve made 
things darker. They ve taken them 
into the psychological. 


CB So how does that sit beside 
Frank Miller? 


TBI thinkit’s different to that. For 
meit’s very clear: the TV series was 


campy, the regeneration, the new. 


comics are totally rebelling against 
that. So it’s one extreme to the 
other. For me, Ijust have to be true 


tothe spirit of itand what I got out 
of it. 


CB The spiritof...? 


TB The absurdity ofit. Part of what 
interested me is that it’s a human 
character who dresses up in the 
most extremely vulgar costumes in 
some ways. 


CB Are you following the fetish of 
some of that? 


TBIt’s hard to say what will float to 
the surface, because you never 
quite know what's going to come 
through strongly. I think it will be 
funny, but there’s also a darkness. 
I remember the first treatment of 
something done on Batman, but it 
was Superman basically — the 


names had been changed. So they 


didn’t acknowledge any of the 
freakish nature of it, and J found it 
the most frightening thing I’d ever 
read. 


CB When you say freakish do you 


_| mean the fact that this guy’s like 


vengeful and shit? 


TB No, the fact that he puts ona 
| costume and they just treated it as 


if he’s doing it for good and that’s 


| it. You can’t do that. 


CB The TV series does that. The TV 


series says hereis this guy. We take 


| this at face valueand thisis what he 


does. Barbarella is like that as well, 
because Barbarella also comes from 
a comic strip and it has the feel ofa 
living comic strip and it is both 
camp and kitsch, and also ina 
bizarre way, and this may just be 
me, it is moving. 


TBIt's hard forme to commenton 
the tone because I don’t know quite 
how it will all end up and] love that 
actually. ] love the organicness of 
that. 


INTO THE 
DARKNESS 


CB Are we going to see the Tim 
Burton animation? 


TB It’s difficult for me to say since 
it’s not done, but I actually feel it’s 
kind of closer and actually feel 
there’s images and scenes and 
things that are close to the tone that 
I want to get, that I’ve always tried 


| to get. 


CB Dark? 
TB It’s a mix of things. 


CB Is it going to be Batman: The 
Movie or just Batman? 


TBIm very against The Movie, it 
makes it sound so cheap. 


CB Like there was any other kind _ 
of Batman. 


TB It feels like a product. 


CB Yeah, like Batman: The T-Shirt 
(laughs). 


TB But I can't imagine anybody 
thinking they're going tosee the TV 
series. 


CB Are you an admirer at all of the 
Superman movies or any parts of 
the Superman movies? 


TBI have never felt there has been 
a totally successful comic-book 
movie made. At least that I’ve 
Seen. 


CB Well, I'd go back to Barbarella. 
It's pure comic strip turned into a 
movie. 


TB They either don’t capture the 
look or the feel of a comic. I thought 
Superman was well done but in 
terms of capturing the very specific 
feel of a comic book it didn’t really 
do it. I love the old Fleischer 
Superman cartoons: the colour and 
the intensity and the strength of 
them. You miss that. 


CB I hate the Batman TV series. I 
hate it because it doesn’t have the 
courage to be heroic and do all the 
things that Bob Kane [creator of 
Batman] intended him to do. If you 
want to make a camp series then 
you invent something called 

uirrel Man, and you tell the story 
of Squirrel Man and you have ajoke 
at his expense. But the fact is Bob 
Kane wrote the story about a kid 
who watches his parents _ 
murdered, who suffers, who is 


obsessive, and what happensis the _ 


makers of the TV series trivialise all 
that. : 


TB And so they capitalise on a 
really powerful image. 


“Here youare, 
directing the 


_ greatest 


< 7 


&. 
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vith s es Lee ee 
e same thing; he was 
ut as the rest of the 


if yJ 
| | perfect. Well, he i 
| certainly not the c 


Tim Burton directs a sinister scene in Beetlejuice 


CB Right, and so they get the best | 
of both worlds soe fuck them. It 
makes me mad. 


TB Ina way it’s real exploitation. I 
| remember in school, in design 
class, we talked about the five or 
ten most powerful graphic images 
| that are the most recognisable 
images in the world. It was Coca- 
Cola, Mickey Mouse. 


CB & TB (in unison) The swastika. 
TB And the Batman logo. It really 


taps into something with 
Ma iieed 


CBI But one of the roe I think it 
taps intois the dark. Bats livein the 
dark. Bats are things of night, and 
one of the ee with the TV series 
was | 


TB It never took place at night. 


CB Andifit did, itwas : Hollywood 
ge 


TB In fact, I don’t so it 
being night at all ee 


TBlactually dow! t think sou 3 1 
can‘tthink aboutit. | wouldn’t have. 


CB Right, if it was night it was a 
kind of pale blue night 

(laughs)... . Pee-Wee was 
somebody else's mythology, ina — 


sort of way Batman is Bob Kane's _. 


mythology; those characters have 
| a history. Beetlejuice didn’t hehe a 
history. 


with Pee Wee an 


| TBIf something i is ihtercxing to 
do, orif you can take something to” 
another, then I think the idea of 
doing something else with another. 
thing is great. It has toreacha new 


plateau; it has to be an exploration © 


or be more interesting, because the 


} acs thing about doing something 
i 


rst is you have the interest and 
you have that excitement of the” 
unknown. 


out of the dark, slaps you across the 
face, and you say ‘My God I've 


| never seen anything quite like this 
| before’. Now, though, | think 
| you've done the definitive Pee- 


Wee picture and we all look» 
forward to the definitive Batman 
picture. / 

Beetlejuice is Burton ani 


| [Michael] McDowell distilled, nee 


Vincent was Burton distilled, and 


‘Frankenweenie was Burton distilled. 
| Now how do youdeal withthe = |. 
change of dealing with somebody a 
| else’s mythology? You've done it | 


eriod of time, 
Batman, 


twice now over a 


got involved with Pee-Wee or 
Batman if I didn’t obviously’ 
something in myself that it echoed; 


and within that ie ae own sibuineie. 
about it. a 


Kane, and] think he was ve 
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| Others = ne. 


laved about 
the ‘original 


Michael Keaton 


| | cB Does that happe 
| CBInasort be way  Beseplise comes | 


TB Oh yeah, Ihave this pable The 


Encyclopaedia of Batman, and you get 


| one thing, and then another, a 
| this happened. There is no suc 
thing as a bibl 
_ | against single-mindedness, 1 
| you find in Hollywood a lot 
| you find in anything. You ca 


lalways react 


think about it. I think about 


ftrueto what I loved about th 
original idea, and | think in the 
| spirit of itit’s close to Bob. 


5 
| reaction from comic book puris to : 
| the TV series. I mean, there’sabit 


The Killing Joke butit’s 


— ofa as very, very, very dar 


ink ae we ve got 


itinsome ways,m 


e even sca | 


LORD OF 
THE RING 


ou can read 
success from 
Stephen R. 
Donaldson’s 
smile. It may 
change when he’s 
sucking on one of 
his favourite cigars 
or when he’s 
talking to fans, but 
itis always there. Similarly 
Donaldson’s literary works, be 
they fantasy sagas or detective 
tales, have all shared acclaim from 
varying quarters. 

You didn’t know that he writes 
crime stories? Well, maybe that’s 
because his other work, the 
fabulous Chronicles of Thomas 
Covenant the Unbeliever and his 
latest work, Mordant’s Need, have 
acquired wider fame than his other 
fictions. He is, after all, one of the 


phen R. Donaldson launches his latest fantasy 
MAN RIDES THROUGH, heis also looking 
ids to conquer. But, as he tells John 

s fans are in for a surprise when they 

he’s already a crime writer and aims to scale 

ghts of science fiction. 


founders of contemporary fantasy, 
although even that may not have 
happened if he had stayed in India, 
where he spent his early 
childhood, or taken up his father’s 
profession. 

‘I perceived my father as being 
an almost magically powerful 
individual because, as an 
orthopaedic surgeon he did the 
type of medicine in India which 
was very highly regarded by the 
people who received his 
treatments. I had the experience 
many times of seeing people bow 
down in the street and prostrate 
themselves at his feet.’ 

At the age of nine, however, his 
perception of medicine changed 
when he decided to attend one of 
his father’s operations on a man 
who’s head had been gouged. ‘We 
had just gotten started when there 


was a powercut. They didn’t want 
to stop so they put me on top of a 
tall stool with this big five-cell 
flashlight and I had to aim it at the 
wound so they could continue 
Operating. 

‘When I regained consciousness 
I was in the dressing room and 
from that moment I conceived a 
fiorror of all things bloody. After 
that it was just impossible to think 
about being a doctor.’ 

Despite some of the Indian 
currents which run through his 


' books — Thomas Covenant, for 


instance, suffers from Hanson’s 
disease — Stephen refutes the idea 
that his experiences have had a 
direct effect on his books. ‘Asa 
writer generally I do not 
consciously draw from life. And I 
certainly wasn’t, on any conscious 
level, drawing on India when I 
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started to write things like 
Covenant. Butitis easy to see ways 
in which India shaped my 
preconceptions and my tastes. 

‘India can be an adventuresome 
country. It’s also a very grim 
country and for me the defining 
characteristics would be that it is a 
land of the exotic and the grim. I 
certainly see that in my work. I 
write very romantic, very lush, 
very magical fantasy in which 
incredibly cruel things happen, 
and I see that dichotomy as 
growing out of the Indian 
experience.’ 


BEYOND TOLKIEN 


Donaldson sees his books as 
hopeful fantasies, despite the grim 
power, destruction and deceits 
which run almost unbroken 
through the Covenant trilogies. He 


.. also, tosome extent, disagrees with 


the distinction between horror, 
fantasy and so-called dark fantasy. 


_. ‘If you aren’t the kind of person 


who is striving through hope then 
you probably write horror instead 
of fantasy, and that is probably the 
only ultimate distinction between 
the two. Both fantasy and horror 


“’ are kinds of writing in which the 
__ writer’s really trying to plough his 


own psyche. Fantasy, I think is 
defined by being a journey inward, 
into the non-rational dimensions of 


, the unconscious mind. 


‘If you're going on that kind of 
journey you're going to encounter 
the same kind of elements in both 
genres. If you're questing inside 
yourself for a way to look at the 
abyss, then of course the abyss has 
to be there. Just the existence of the 
abyss is a painful and damaging 
concept that you have to be able to 
look at, and so the pain must be 
there. The only valid hopes are 
ones which involve an honest 
recognition of the problems. So, 
therefore, to write hopeful fiction 
you must be honest about the 
obstacles. And then, if you happen 
to be the kind of person who senses 
that the obstacles cannot be 
overcome, you're writing horror 
instead of fantasy.’ 

Though Donaldson has made his 
name in the publishers’ category of 
fantasy he is keen to point out that 
there is a wide variety of types 
within that genre. He has, for 
instance, been compared with 
Tolkien, but sees wide 
dissimilarities between his 
Covenant books and those of Lord 
of the Rings. Both are, for example, 
linked with the creation of epic 
tales but Donaldson sees 
differences even in that sometimes 
misapplied term. 

‘Tolkien . . . essentially 
recreated epics in our language but 
he did it by divorcing them from 
relevance to the real world. The 
tradition of the epicis one in which 
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the writer is trying to answer the 
big questions about life. Even 
though the materials are fantastic 
or extreme, the content has always 
tended to be directly relevant to the 
audience. Tolkien opened the door 
to a genre that, at least in 
stereotypical literary terms, was 
closed. He brought large-scale 
fantastic, magical, big-canvas 
stories back into literature but he 
did it by explicitly denying any 
relevance to the real lives of the 
readers. 

‘Well now that the door is open 
I'm trying to take the next step. 
Now that you're allowed to write 
epics again I want to restore the 
relevance.’ 


THE MISSION 


Although Donaldson denies any 
conscious literary association with 
India, his childhood 
transmigration to India from the 
States, and his repatriation when 
he was 15, did make life a little 
difficult and, again, it shows in his 
fiction. 

‘Most of my fantasy is culture 
shock fantasy. I think I had a lot of 
trouble making the adjustment and 
that gave me a lot of sensitivity to 
the subject. I think culture shock is 
real. It’s not a trivial phenomenon 
more aesthetic individuals make 
up because they don’t feel good. 
It’s a profound break between 
perceptions of reality. 

‘Going to India and suddenly 
finding myself not just surrounded 
by a language I couldn't 
understand but to have my parents 
suddenly stop talking a language 
that I understood was profoundly 
horrifying. I found going to India 


upset my whole world view. I 
never considered making India my 
home base. Despite the shock, I 
knew I wanted to stay in the United 
States.’ 

India may have been a land of 
adventure and mysticism but the 
Donaldsons did not encourage 
their son to pick up the country’s 
traits. Their attitude was not so 
much due to xenophobia but rather 
to a wish that Stephen should 
retain some of his American 
culture. His Indian tour of duty, for 
instance, took him through high 
school years but he returned to the 
States — as did many missionary 
children — to go to college. 

‘My parents were on the mission 
field at a transitional time. The old 
system was xenophobic, and the 
missionaries — it was like they 
picked out the culture in the world 
that they most despised and they 
went there to preach. More and 
more there has come to be an 
appreciation of the culture that 
you're going to and a desire to 
enrichit, rather than changeit, and 
that has made the missionary 
movement a more humane 
institution. 

‘What I know about Indian 
history, and civilisation and 
mysticism, I studied at college in 
the United States. It wasn’t 
available for me to study in India 
because the system was rigidly 
American.’ 


RINGING THE 
CHANGES 


His interest in writing developedin 
the States but it was not primarily 


Cover artwork from A Man Rides Through 


an interest in fiction. He was 
interested in reading what little 
fantasy he could lay his hands on 
but his mind had so far concen- 
trated on education and growing 
up. ‘discovered very suddenly, in 
the course of about 20 minutes, that 
I was really interested in writing 
fiction. I’d started college as a 
chemistry major and I had this little 
epiphany and immediately 
switched to being an English major 
because I knew [had to study how 
writing was done. 

“My only goal was simply to tell 
stories on paper and I wanted to 
experience that through language. 
It was seven years before I actually 
tried to write a fantasy.’ 

Donaldson’s files are full of 
juvenilia, none of which is directly 
related to fantasy. The stories and 
fragments that he wrote, however, 
did help him to develop the fiction 

| techniques he uses in his novels. 
‘My approach to writing is that I try 

_to conceive a story almost in the 
platonic sense: a pure shape. Then, 
my job as the writer is to discover 
the potential applications of this 
shape. 

‘1, of course, am trying to bring 
out of the stories everything that I 
myself can find in them. I have a 
Masters in English Literature, I was 
halfway through a PhD before I 
dropped out to write. To some 
extent I am a trained reader, and I 
bring those skills to working on 
stories. An awful lot of what I work 


with —— symbolism, for instance —_ 


it’s stuff which seems to me to grow 
naturally out of the story. Now, I’m 
very conscious of it when I work 
with it. The Use of a Ring, for 
instance. Of all the things I did in 
The Chronicles of Thomas Coven- 
ant that was asking for trouble. Uses 
ofa Ring is it? Here’s Tolkien, here 
comes Donaldson, oh, here’s 
another ring, an obvious Tolkien 
rip-off. 

‘I was perfectly aware of the 
problems. But I looked at Tolkien 
and I looked at my story and I 
realised that I needed that damn 
ring more than he did. The ring is 
symbolically integral to my story 
and Tolkien could have used a 
magic amulet, he could have used 
a bracelet, anything you can forge 
| and put magic writing on would 
have sufficed for Tolkien. Not for 
me! I had to go ahead with it 
because the symbolic significance 
was organic to the story.’ 


THE TRIGGER 


The two Covenant Chronicle 
trilogies were each designed back- 
wards, starting at The Power that 
Preserves in the first and White Gold 
Wielder in the second. Donaldson 
needs structure in order to create 
his fantastic worlds and that 
architecture helps in the writing 
process. 


‘need to know exactly where 
my stories are going or! can’t write 
atall. Sol design the skeleton of the 
story very carefully. I don’t always 
start at the same place. The Coven- 
ant books are unique in that the 
triggering idea had to do with the 
climax. The triggering ideas for 
other projects seem to come from 
somewhere else, but from there I 
need to design the climax before I 
can write the story. Ineed to know 
where we're going, why we’re 
going there, and what elements are 
going to be necessary to make that 
ending happen. Without that I’m 
not ready to start.’ 

Thomas Covenant was no over- 
night success. Donaldson received 
47 rejections from publishers 
before he hit the right slot. That’s 
by no means a record, but looking 
back he can find a major reason 
why the first book got the thumbs 
down, although one of the excuses: 
was the controversial use of a lep- 
rosy-ridden hero. ‘For some it was 
explicitly the leprosy. They actually 
wrote to me ‘leprosy is too disgust- 
ing, ifyou make him epileptic we'll 
reconsider’. This is absurd, but it 
happened.’ 

Once the first Covenant had 
been accepted Donaldson found 
little trouble in selling the other 
books, although he found the con- 
cept ofa trilogy unnatural. Indeed, 
Mordant’s Need, his latest fantasy 
series, is encompassed in two 
books instead of the conventional 
three. ‘It’s only one novel. In fact, 
it’s a publishing convenience that 
it’s published in two books. If you 
look at the structure, the story is 
actually divided into four parts, so 
they appear two per book, and it 
seems to me that the four-part 
structure comes to me more natur- 
ally than the three-part. For 
instance, the Second [Covenant] 
Chronicles was never intended to be 
a trilogy by me. The story is divided 
into eight parts and I thought we 
would publish two per book and 
we would have a tetralogy. I wasn’t 
trying to write a trilogy.’ 

Donaldson started to write Mor- 
dant’s Need in January 1984, though 
the inspiration for it had come 
years before whilst reading John 
Myer’s Silverlock. ‘I didn’t actually 
like Silverlock at all but there’s lots 
of nice little songs in it. And there 
it was, ‘Steeped in the vacuum of 
her dreams, a mirror’s empty ‘tila 
man rides through’.’ 


CRIME’S A PASSION 


Although Mordant’s Need was 
Donaldson’s next ambitious fan- 
tasy series after the Chronicles’ 
success he wasn’t worried by a 
need to repeat that fantastic suc- 
cess. ‘By the time a reader sees a 
book the author’s already been 
done with it fora year. I’ve had a lot 
more transition time than you 


might automatically guess. I do 
short stories, I’ve done crime 
novels. You know, these crime 
novels are wonderful for transi- 
tions. In tone and in character 
nothing could be further away 
from fantasy. It’s like cleansing the 
palate, flushing outa certain part of 
the brain. I write these crime novels 
and, by the time you've done, the 
previous big project is ancient his- 
tory, sol never feel any difficulty in 
starting fresh in that way.’ 

The crime novels may be an 
important part of Donaldson’s 
career but his publisher is keen to 
keep them divorced from his fan- 
tasy work — and who are we to put 
a spoke in the publishing process. 
‘A pseudonym was imposed upon 
me. Now that I have it I use it, but 
originally I got the books published 
without agreeing to use a 
pseudonym. I work very hard on 
these books as I do on any other 
and I certainly wouldn’t have any 
hesitation on having my name on 
them. It was imposed on me for 
marketing reasons and marketing 
is the publishers’ job. One has to 
assume that they know what 
they’re doing.’ 

Donaldson’s publishers cer- 
tainly aren’t as pushy as they 
sound. His latest saga, which 
won't be in print for some time, 
sees him looking for worlds in a 
new direction. ‘The next big project 
will be science fiction and it’s going 


to be in five instalments. I’m going _ 


to avoid cliffhanger endings. What 
I’m hoping is that this will be a 
sequence of novels in which each 
one will be a complete story so it 
won't make people crazy to read it 
in pieces. Itis huge and it may bea 
while before the first instalment 
starts to see the light of day. 

The books will contain some 
accurate science detail but 
Donaldson also wants to maintain 
agood story. ‘Ina certain sense my 
model would be a writer like 
C.J. Cherryh. Now I’m not going 
to imitate C.J. Cherryh but there is 
a storyteller. She is not a hard sci- 
ence writer but she works very 
hard at trying to make the details 
believable because that adds credi- 
bility to the story. I’m going to work 
hard at trying to make my details 
believable but they will be as stage- 
setting and backdrop. They’re not 
going to be the substance of the 
story.’ 

It sounds as if he could be out of 
circulation for some time. ‘I hate 
disappearing but there’s simply no 
way around it. I have got to have 
this project under control before 
any part of it gets published and it 
may easily be a couple of years 
before anybody sees a new book 
with my name on it.’ 


“Crime novels 
are woncertul 
for transi- 


tions. In tone 
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“He had one of 
the hooks jut- 
ting out of his 

face for all to 


BY STEVE RASNIC TEM 


steadily fainter again until the metallic singing was i 
almost a lullaby, a soft memory of childhood’s 
sweeter pains. Any pain that remained after their 
concerts was so ambiguous and indefinable most 
f he might mistake it for heartache or longing. Metal 
ore. Cuca louder ; and glancing against metal. Cool metal slipping through 
him feel as if the layers of heated air. It’s like rehearsals, Brian 
tissue were. flaking off. Then thought. Hooks had to practice. With no flesh to find, 


hooks hooked the air, trawled through deep pools of 
— fished along eddies and tides of city street 
wind. 

And Brian had always been one of the grandest 
fish, one of the plumpest prizes the hooks could find. 
He didn’t know why. He just knew. Ever since he’d 
first realised those hooks were there, they’d been able 
to find him; and did. Once they got you broken in, 


them humming all right, out there in the dark beyond 


sie 


st when you were in the streets 

On the loading dock he didn’t th 
hooks had been leaving him alone. 

“That first stack goes into the St Louis 
the rest until tomorrow.” The supervisor wasn’tm 
for conversation — all he wanted in this life was for 
everything to be on the right truck. Brian grabbed the 
first crate, starter motors, and waddled toward the 
truck in berth B. 

Mack, the other loader, grabbed a lighter piece. 
“Hey, Brian. You gonna bust a gut that way.” 

“My gut. ” 
Mack didn’t say anything. Brian had let him know 
the first week when he didn’t want to talk. It wasn’t 
hard — most people he met on the street avoided him 
after their first contact. It was as if he had one of the 
hooks jutting out of his face for all to see, piercing his 

nose and scratching away at an eyeball. 

Biz" grabbed another case of starter motors off the 
top of the stack and let it drop with a painful jerk 

on his shoulder joints. He really ought to be using a 

lift for the heavier crates, but the supervisor didn’t 

care, and the strain kept Brian’s mind off other things, 

like singing metal, like serenading pain. 

“What say a drink after the shift?” For some reason, 

Mack always wanted to make friends. Brian had been 

immediately suspicious; no-one wanted to be his 

friend. But Mack seemed harmless enough. 

'“Y'd say yes, I guess.” 

“All right . . . Mack said with his usual lunatic 

nthusiasm. writers in the fantasy/ 

Brian moved the crates into the truck one ata time, horrorgenres. So, unset- 


i fully to the night air. Oh, hi Id hear tle yourself and get 
itening carefully e night air e could hear roa te kick eo ris 
touch. 
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which includes more 
than 100 shorts and two 
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tionsand New Blood. His 
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hysical and emotional 
orrors like few other 


dock, glancing off each other as if they were 
but they hadn’t come any closer for a long 
be they just wanted to reassure him that 
e still there. 
. “ The sound was metal. 
..” Definitely metal. A metallic 
2 darkness beyond the loading dock. But 
led so much like his little girl Jackie, gone 
ay and lost from him. He set the crate down, 
pped off the dock, and walked toward the sound. 
“Hey, Brian! Where you goin’? You know what 
Belkins’ll do if he comes out!” 

But Brian ignored him. He knew he could never go 
back. The hooks had found him again. 

“Brian! What about that drink!” 

A dozen or so hooks were on him in an instant — 
small ones, like stinging, biting insects. They drove 
him away from the dock and into the night. 

“Brian!” 

He heard Mack leaping off the dock behind him, 
running. But he couldn’t go back. If he went b. 
that job he knew his kids would be there out 
darkness every night crying again, not really w 
him exactly, just letting him know how lost 
hurting they were. And every time that happened h 
would lose still more of his flesh tothe hooks. 

“Hey, Brian. Why you walking so funny?” Mack 
said beside him. } 

“Got a little pain, that’s all. Guess I pulled 
something.”” Another hook hit him behind his left | 
ear, tore down through his scalp and twisted, © 
embedded itself in his ear lobe. 

“Hey, I know something’Il fix that right up. You 
need a drink, my man.” 
ft hooks moved through his muscle in a jagged 

dance. Now and then they could hit a nerve and 
the dance grew electric. Maybe he could use a drink. 
“What about Belkins? He'll fire you, too.” 
“Screw ‘im. I was gonna quit anyway. I got better 


“*Adozenorso 
hooks were on 
him in an 
instant—small 
ones, like 
stinging, bit- 
ing insects” 
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| a things to do. Like going drinking 
Biers Brian felt sorry for him: there 
in the man. “Then let's dosome 
said. ; 
Brian chose a dark bar. He kne 
the darkest bars. But even after e 
the hooks inside him were sharp anc : 
“Be a man,” Mack was saying, his ey: 
slightly greenish the more he drank. “ 
always said that was the best way to handle a wife anc 
kids. You gotta take ‘em or leave ‘em on your terms, 
not theirs. That way they won't get to you so bad.” — 


Brian threw back another drink, almost chokingon _ 


it. He’d felt a sudden, lingering tear in his side, as if 
a foreign object incredibly slick and unbelievably 
cold had just been slipped through the epidermis, 
through layers of muscle — quickly, as if with no 
resistance — right into the vacancies inside him, filling 
them with pain. He bit into his lip trying to hold back 
the tears, feeling helpless, unable to drink any more, 


“Thehookhad ‘h¢ hope dribbling out of him as if his body were 
F some nasty, leaking sack. es 

wiggled, tear- = “You let yourself care too much, you just m 

ing up the soft harder on yourself,” Mack said, 1g 0 


empty glass as if searching for more 
“When's the last time you pei er” r 
Brian felt cruel asking it— Mack had nev 
having a family before — but at the 
didn’t really mind being a little cruel. ie: 
Mack jumped a little. As if he’d just been landed, 
Brian thought. As if he’d just been hooked. “Four 
years,” Mack said quietly between gritted teeth. 
There was an ever-so-slight grimace on Mack’s face, 


inner tissue of 
the brain” 


heartburn. Mack stood abruptly 
bottle,” he said, and ' 
oe Aaa hee pests wn 
time. Brian had gro g 
daddy, trying to raise the boy [ 
him fishing every summer when he wasn’t workir 
which was most of the time. Brian’s dad made hit 
collect the fish hooks the other fishermen had lost 
along the bank. ‘Save us some money, boy.” 

But the hooks would catch Brian’s skin, the barbs 
would snag and then his daddy would yank them out 
with a pair of rusted pliers. 

“Daddeeeeee!”” The pain seemed so much larger 
than himself. Brian had always imagined it must be 
an adult's pain it was so big. 

“Be a man, son. Be a man. don’t care about it, and 
it won’t matter.” 

H: daddy would drink more and more as the 

summer wore on. Finally Brian learned he could 
put all the old rusted hooks in a jar he hid inside his 
shirt and tell his daddy he couldn’t find any more, and 
his daddy would be too drunk to care. 

At the end of the summer he’d bury all the jars, 
dozens of them, and then he'd stop caring about them. 

Mack brought back one bottle after another from 
the bar. He drank until the muscles in his belly and 
back stopped their visible jumping and he didn’tlook 
like a hooked fish anymore. Just a dead fish. “So how 
long’s it been since you seen your wife and kids?” 

Brian thought he detected a smile on Mack’s 
drunken lips. “Eight years,” he replied. 

“Welcome to the club,” Mack managed to say, and 
passed out. Res 

“Thank you.” Brian reached for the remaining half- 
empty bottle. The hooks inside him neir soft 
singing. Brian thought to drown out the d. 
might think he hated the hooks. But he they’ 

around so long, it was hard to imagine his life 


c ye you anymore, that’s all. I’m not 

sure I ever did at years ago, and Brian could still 
see his wife’ , and the way she'd said each word. 
_ He had seen that final speech coming for a long time. 


well-contained, as if he were almost used to it by — 
now, as if it were some routine unpleasantness, like 


she'd te if she couldn’t 
‘had just stared at her with that hook 
his brain. He had felt it: hard so very 
ught it must end somewhere just back 
; e hook had found him when she’d 
e wa ving him — it had gone in so 
‘hadn‘t even hurt at first. but she had kept 
, even as he silently begged her to stop, and 
ad wi , tearing up the soft inner tissue 
to yank up and down as if 


clenched teeth. “Those are my kids. What am I 
supposed to do?” 

Darla had given him one of her oh you poor bastard 
looks, but she would never indulge in the faintest 
hint of profanity. “I’m not asking for your money, 
you know. You can keep your money, what there is of 


The kids and me will move in with the folks. Dad’Il 
ye to have me back.” 

family! I said what am I supposed to 
si would sound stupid to her - 
t was. He could feel the strain 
the hook lifted up on his 


, remember? They don’t listen 
respected you. Things get a 
vith them and you get one of your famous 
2s. It's always been that way.” Darla had 
‘back on him and continued packing the 
t a moment he’d thought of ripping 


ism 


suitcase. For 


_ that hook out of his brain — maybe tearing out a piece 


e brain with it, it didn’t matter — and slapping it 
her chest. It was the first time he’d ever 
of hitting her and the image made him 


the kids,” he’d said quietly. 
Darla had turned then, and for the first time that 


“evening looked a little sad. “I know you do. And 


maybe they love you too. Some. I just don’t know 
anymore, Brian. I honestly don’t.” Then she’d 
returned to her packing. 
H; hadn’t actually seen the hook, just felt it, felt 
the shape of it in his head. Even before then he’d 
felt some of the effects of those hidden, serenading 
hooks. Even before then there’d be nights, when 
maybe something had happened to clue him in that 
the marriage was bound to end. Something that let 
him know that his children were hers, and always 
would be. 

Eight years ago, the day after his wife and kids had 
cleared out of the house, he’d spent most of the hours 
pacing the empty rooms, studying them, going 
through the closet where Jackie had kept her collec- 
tion of stuffed animals, finding the stack of crayon- 
decorated “Adoption Certificates” she’d made up for 
each one, handling each piece of construction paper 
as if it were some rare and fragile print. 

About midday, after he’d found one of Will’s tiny 
toy cars and a bottle of Darla’s favourite perfume to 
add to the collection spreading across the kitchen 
table, it had started to rain. He’d heard it starting 
slowly, a soft tapping at the roof and windows 
requesting entrance. But he’d been too busy with his 
own thoughts to notice much — too busy trying to 
shield himself from the pain and yet still think about 
them. 

When the rain’s strength and clamour had 
increased significantly he had turned to look out the 
kitchen windows. Silver streaks had beaten on the 
glass, but without leaving moisture trails. 

Hi gone up to the window. Tiny metal hooks had 
thrown themselves at the pane. 

He’d retreated to the centre of the kitchen and lis- 
tened to the assault against his home. The sound of 


the thousands upon thousands of tiny hits had 
seemed metallic. He’d walked slowly to his front 
door. Above the mat, where the door bottom didn’t 
quite reach the threshold, hundreds of tiny hooks had 
been pulling themselves through like one-legged 
insects. Brian had run to the coat closet for a pile of 
coats to throw over the advancing hooks. The hooks 
and coats wedged tightly against the door, stopping 
the flood. 

After a few minutes the rain of hooks had increased 
to an ear-shattering roar. Brian collapsed to the floor. 
He’d pressed the heels of his hands against his ears to 
keep out the sound. Once he began screaming, the 
metallic rain had abruptly stopped. 

That was the first time that Brian had recognised the 
hooks for what they were. 

Brian left Mack behind at the bar. His head spun, 
but he couldn’t hear the hooks singing to him. He was 
climbing the stairs up from the subway, thinking 
again about that first time, when the memory guided 
one of the hooks to him again. 

He could feel it coming. A distant singing, followed 
by a slight change in temperature, then a sudden 
change in air pressure. Sometimes, if the hook was 
big enough, his ears would pop. Sometimes it just felt 
like the beginnings of a headache. What happened to 
his back wasn’t exactly painful. The hooks seldom 
caused any pain as they entered you. It was inside that 
they did their damage. Inside, the hooks found them- 
selves a stream to work in. Then they went with that 
stream wherever it took them. No doubt some of the 
same streams of pain and fear that ran sharp and cold 
through his flesh had flooded the Neanderthals as 
well, and made them killers. Had told them when to 
run. 

The hook that had entered Brian’s back was drawn 
smoothly into his streams of pain. Soon he could feel 
it snagging on a lung, looking for food. He began to 
run, looking for some dark doorway to hide in, or at 
least to hide his pain from whoever might be watch- 
ing. He thought about getting a hotel room some- 
where and hiding under half-washed linen, but he 
knew the hooks would find him anyway. Besides, he 
had only a few dollars left from his job at the loading 
dock. He and Mack had drunk up all his room money. 

And now once again his friends the hooks were 
back. The hook that entered his back tore its way up 
through his throat and out of his mouth. He tried not 
to cry out, but when a hook departed that way — tear- 
ing out through your mouth, stretching it until it 
cracked and bled — it hooked on your vocal chords as 
well, and then to whatever part of your brain it was 
that sent up the anguish flags. And you couldn’t help 
but let the sound go. A long, low cry like a partly 
anesthetised cat slowly being torn apart. 

Daddy . . . The voice was so soft, Brian didn’t 
know if it was Jackie or Will. He didn’t want to know. 

Brian listened to the dark night air. 

Daddeeee . . . A hook sang past his ear. 

Bi" stumbled into an alley, tiny hooks just catch- 

ing the top layer of skin on his exposed hands, his 
bare ankles. Now and then he'd feel a brief snag on 
his face. Sweat, or blood, trickled down inside his 
clothes, making them stick to his flesh. Even as he ran 
he grabbed at his shirt and tried to pull it away from 
his body, trying to get some cloth and air between 


into an exhausted sleep. 

In his sleep he thought he could hear his children 
singing, but he had only two children, and yet there 
were so many voices. He could see a multitude of 
mouths swimming through the dark air, mouths sing- 
ing with passion and pain, black fish with their silver- 
bright mouths swimming frantically, singing, trying 
desperately to evade the hooks. 

When he woke up he’d forgotten where he was. 
Rough paper had dried against his face, and there was 
a vaguely familiar stench. He wondered what hotel 
he’d stumbled into last night. He had a hazy memory 
of a room so bad he’d had to vomit out his disgust 
before he could fall asleep. 

He stirred and pulled himself up, scraping a dried 
scum away from his face and neck. He thought the 
smell might be rotting fish. He opened his eyes and 
found himself chest-high in garbage. He pushed and 
kicked it away from him, getting his fingers slimy in 
the process. He rubbed at his eyes with the relatively 
clean part of his shirt. In the dim light dark shadows 
travelled his way. 

“There's no need to do this alone, you know,” came 
a gravelled voice out of the darkness. 

Brian stood and looked around for an escape. 

“Ours is a select club,’’ came another voice; softer, 
but as tired as the first. “But we grow and grow. All 
the time.” 

6 ein first figure shambled out of the darkness. The 

man was naked except for an old pair of shorts. 
Tiny silver things moved in and out of his flesh, sev- 
eral to the square inch, covering his skin with a con- 
stant activity. As the man came closer Brian could see 
that the tiny things were hooks, flexible metal hooks 
that moved and twisted like thin silver worms, dart- 
ing in and out of his skin like needles sewing, like 
worms feeding. They covered his cheeks, his eyelids, 
his lips, his arms, his hands, his legs. A constant 
frenzy, singing out now and then with the accidental 
contact of the metal. 

“IT miss my children.” It seemed to be all Brian 
could say. 

“Then sh-you sh-should have done s-ssomething,”’ 
another figure said, but the words were slurred. Then 
the fellow’s red face loomed out of the shadows, his 
tongue protruding, dozens of hooks embedded there, 
trapped, writhing. 

“But that matters little now,” said another figure. 
Bare from the waist up, the man’s skin seemed to be 
moving, stretching. Brian stared at the chest as the 
hooks inside stretched against the skin as if attempt- 
ing escape, zigzagging down the chest, occasionally 
poking through to form a thin trail of blood, cutting 
out smiles and gills as they moved back and forth, 
travelling all the way down to the man’s belly button. 

“Join us,” another said. 

And still another, ‘There really is little choice at 
this point.” 

Brian made just a nod, the slightest, virtually 
involuntary descent of a head too weary to do an 
thing else. He could feel the tiny pricks, and his 
beginning to distort, his features stretching in tm 
sible ways. So he threw his arms out for an emb 
singing his children’s names, as the hooks 


“*As the man 
came closer 
Brian could 
see that the 
tiny things 
were hooks, 
flexible metal 
hooks that 
moved and 
twisted like 
thin silver 
worms” 


him and the hooks. Every place the cloth adhered the — 


hooks seemed to target, driving through the cloth 


directly into the skin. ie 

Brian dived into a pile of garbage that filled one 
corner of the alley. He dug furiously, throwing rotted 
tomatoes and banana peels and sour mush back at the 
hooks which now filled the night air like rain, shim- 
mering silver under the bright mercury street lamps. 
He buried himself until he could feel at least a foot of 
damp, foul trash between him and the air above. The 
hooks rained on the mess above him fora few seconds 
more and then stopped. After several minutes he fell 


 “Viennaisa 
_place where! 
_ don’t worry 
about my wife 
walking the 
dog at night, 
and my son 
can walk to 
school. | think 
that's the way 
we should 
live, and! 
don’t believe 
America has JJ 
that any- 
more’ | 


onathan Carroll 
has not exactly 

burst onto the 

horror/fantasy 
literary scene. His 
1980 novel The 
Land of Laughs, an 
intoxicating blend 
of 20th century 
Americana and 
evil at its most pure, was a 
staggering debut. But despite the 
recent Arrow edition of the book (it 
originally appeared under the 
Hamlyn imprint) — featuring the 
now almost obligatory thumbs up 
from Bangor’s finest, who chirped 
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‘can’t remember when I’ve been 
so blown away by a fantasy novel’ 
~ it did not make the author an 
overnight success. 

Undaunted, Carroll perserved 
and, in 1983, unleashed Voice of our 
Shadow, possibly the most 
paranoia-inducing read of the last 
20 years. Still nothing. 

Indeed, it was not until the 
publication of Carroll’s piece de 
resistance, Bones of the Moon, in 
1987 that people sleepily began to 
take notice. Bones was a 
magnificent achievement and an 
undoubtedly blurry-eyed Stephen 


. King was again quick to throw his 


not inconsiderable weight behind 
it. 

‘Yl always be indebted to that 
man,’ Carroll confides to me over 
toasted sandwiches and salad. 
We're in the Piccadilly Hotel a few 
days before the rigours of the 1988 
World Fantasy Convention — the 
first in the UK. Hours of book 
signings are ahead and the 
presentation of the coveted short 
story award, for the almost 
subliminal F&SF masterpiece 
Friend’s Best Man, is still 
undreamed of. 

‘Iremember it so well,’ Jonathan 
continues, in a precise and deep 
American accent, which has 
survived surprisingly well 
considering his 15-year-long 
residence in Vienna. ‘I'd hada very 
bad day and we were living ina 
very dark apartment — it was the 
middle of winter. I hada lookin the 
mail box and there was this letter 
from Bangor, Maine . . . from 
someone called S. King! I opened it 
up and there was a three-page 
letter and the first line was ‘Dear 
Mr Carroll, you don’t know who 
the fuck I am, but I know who you 
are!’ He leans closer across the 
table: ‘Son of a bitch . . . Stephen 
King wrote me a fan letter!’ 

It turned out that King had heard 
about Land of Laughs — it had 
actually been published by his own 
publisher — but he hadn't read it 
until, some two years or so later, he 
picked it up in an airport. ‘What a 
man! I mean, Stephen King! He 
writes me a three-page single- 
spaced letter saying ‘You're the 
cat’s miaow, and if I can do 
anything for you let me know.’ 
That's a big heart.’ He pushes a 
piece of salad around his plate, and 
muses: ‘A really big heart. If we 
could all be so kind at that level of 
fame, then we’d all be a lot better, 
you know.’ 


GENIAL GENIUS 


Fame is coming for Carroll too now. 
It’s coming slow, but it’s coming, 
though he shows no sign of 
knuckling under to the stardom 
machine. In fact, his talk with meis 
his only interview while he’s over 
here and it’s the first one he’s done 
for several years. ‘It bothers me 
doing interviews generally,’ he 
says when | ask about his seeming 
reluctance to adopta public face. ‘I 
did journalism years ago and I did 
some interviews, and I realised that 
I was in a position a lot of the time 
to cut and edit whatever was said 
and make that person look 
whatever way I wanted him to 
look. 

‘And, sure enough, I gave a 
couple of interviews myself — 
where I was the one being 
interviewed — and they were so 
distorted. I was trying to be open 
and friendly and . . . this one guy 
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{The Land of Laughs 
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—I don’t think he liked my stuff 
very much — made it sound like I 
was in it for the money or 
something.’ He shakes his head 
and takes a sip of Perrier. ‘Let's face 
it: no writer is in it for the money!’ 
In terms of appearance, Carroll 
is not the sgleldd te writer. He 
looks like a cross between a young 
Olivier and a boot-camp marine, 
complete with close-cropped 
haircut, and a six-two or six-three 
frame held upright by feet that 
would put Herman Munster to 
shame, clad, as they are, in heavy 
duty black shoes which Karloff 
might have worn in the old 
Frankenstein movies. (‘I take these 
shoes with me everywhere | go,’ he 
tells me later as we leave the 
restaurant, to the accompaniment 
of crockery rattling in time with his 
footsteps.) 

But there’s an inherent gentility 
about Jonathan Carroll, both in his 
eyes and his mannerisms. And it’s 
a gentility that may well have been 
instrumental in his decision to 
leave the United States for fields 
anew. ‘I feel very uncomfortable 
living in America now. And when 
I go back I just feel more and more 
this need to get out again. 

‘Vienna is the last Thirties city in 

Europe. The thing I like about it is 
thatit’s genteel . . . that’s the right 
word: genteel. You know, they use 
cream in the coffee and you can go 


aland funny: 


for a walk.’ He pauses. ‘Someone 
asked me recently why I live there 
specifically and not London or 
someplace. And it struck me as a 
small but interesting thing: I 
walked out one day —I have an 
eight-year-old son — and saw kids 
walking to school. I mean, in 
America you just don’t let your kids 
do that. Period. Vienna is a place 
where! don’t worry about my wife 
walking the dog at night, and my 
son can walk to school. I think 
that’s the way we should live, and 
I don’t believe America has that 
anymore.’ 

Carroll left America 15 years ago 
when he finished graduate school. 
He was teaching at the time — 
World Literature —and was offered 
jobs in Tehran, Beirut and Vienna. 
‘Thank God we took Vienna,’ he 
says emphatically. ‘I don’t even 
know if we'd have stayed in Europe 
if we'd gone to one of those other 
places. The experiences of some 
people I know caused them to 
run. . . that can sour the whole 
thing, and in those situations you 
just want to go back home. But for 


us, we've gotten to like it more and 
more,’ 


BEYOND 
DESCRIPTION 


The son of anactress mother anda 
screenwriter father — Sidney Car- 
roll wrote The Hustler, among other 
things, and had two stories pub- 
lished in Ray Bradbury’s influential 


1952 anthology Timeless Stories for 


Today and Tomorrow — it was 
perhaps inevitable that Jonathan 
would turn to writing, though 
there were times in the early days 
when things could have turned out 
very differently. ‘I was brought up 
in a town of lugs,’ he confides, an 
almost proud gleam betraying the 
otherwise disparaging description, 
‘the kids there didn’t wear leather 
jackets, they were just baaaad!’ He 
delivers this last word like Gene 
Wilder in Stir Crazy. ‘Ieven hada 
zip gun. Those were interesting 
times, though.’ 

The times and the personalities 
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resurfaced, albeit briefly, in the 
early pages of Carroll’s second 
novel, Voice of our Shadow, almost as 
a homage to those early days. But 
even then, Carroll wanted to write. 
‘Oh, I’ve wanted to write since I 
was about 17 or 18, and like every 
writer — successful or failed — I 
started copying all my heroes and 
getting eight million rejection slips 
in the process. 

‘Tm not saying anything new 
here, but I think that a writer only 
becomes a writer when he finds his 
own voice. The interesting thing 
about my books is that nobody 
knows what to do with them. In 
America, Bones of the Moon was put 
out strictly as a fantasy, and that’s 
not right . . . because it’s not 
strictly a fantasy. Land of Laughs, 
whenit came out, became invisible 
immediately because it was pub- 
lished by Viking as a serious liter- 
ary novel. It disappeared. And 
that’s the thing, you know. My 
books either go or they don’t go 
purely on the basis of their eccen- 
tricity. 

“Some fans come up to me and 
say ‘I don’tlike your books because 
they're not fantasy .. . ‘or’I’ma 
fantasy reader and if only you'd 
gone foot-to-the-floor weirdo way 
out... ’ Example: a lot of fantasy 
readers like Bones the most because 
it’s got that lulu land init, whereas 
things like Voice of our Shadow they 
just throw across the room!’ 

Land of Laughs was not Carroll's 
first book. There were two others 
which are now ‘sitting mouldering 
in the drawer someplace and as 
ably always will’. But Carrol 
believes that everyone has their 
own false starts. ‘Writing is like 
sharpening a knife, you know,’ he 
explains. ‘A good analogy is the 
inmates in those old prison movies: 
they take a seemingly innocuous 
object, like a spoon, back to their 
cell and they sharpenit on the floor 
for months, using only a little 
spit... and, if heyic any good, 
the spoon becomes a knife. All it 
takes is patience. And anybody 
who writes seriously, whether it’s 
as a journalist or as a novelist, 
wants their spoon to be very 
sharp . . . and, every once ina 
while, the spoon turns intoa knife.’ 


BRIDGE OF DREAMS 


Like any kind of art, writing, 
according to Jonathan, is the result 
of neurosis. ‘I don’t think it’s the 
result of peaceful home life in a 
comfortable living room of the 
mind. You want to be pub- 
lished . . . to be recog- 
nised . . . and you want people to 
say ‘This guy’s different!’ But, in 
fact, when you're starting out 
you re not different: you're copying 
Salinger or King or whoever. You 
change as you go on.’ 

So what does Jonathan think of 
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his early work now? He sits back 
and thinks before answering: ‘Land 
of Laughs, which I think is very far 
away from me now, is 
like . . . well, letme putitthis way: 
Hemingway, in his Islands in the 
Stream, had the main character's 
oldest child say something like ‘I 
know that you didn’t love me best, 
you loved my brothers.’ And the 
rotagonist says, ‘Yes, but I’ve 
oved you the longest.’ In many 
ways that’s the way | feel about The 
Land of Laughs: | don’t love it the 
best, but I have loved it the 
longest.’ 

The thing that seems to link all of 
Carroll’s books is the apparent 
power we possess to create things 
and situations out of our own 
minds. In Laughs, the characters 
from the children’s books written 
by Marshall France live on long 
after his death, waiting for the hap- 
less Thomas Abbey, in the guise of 
France's biographer, to extend 
their hitherto tenuous existence; 
Voice of our Shadow has Joe Lennox’s 
dead brother exert a considerable 
influence from beyond the grave, 
in the form of a gradual but com- 
prehensively destructive revenge; 
through her dreams, Cullen James 
bridges worlds and lives in the stun- 
ningly allegorical Bones of the Moon; 
and, in Sleeping in Flame, Carroll's 
latest published work, Walker Eas- 
terling literally fights for his soul 
against — and with help from — the 
might of the personified literary 
creations of the Brothers Grimm. Is 
this what motivates Carroll 
then . . . this question of what is 
real and what isn’t? 

With a tight-lipped smile, Carroll 
considers the question. ‘Nobody 
really knows what they re capable 


| of,’ he answersatlast, ‘andI don’t 


mean that in terms of some screw- 
ball hacking up a woman some- 
place. | mean . . . the dumbest 
example is that of a woman whose 
child gets run over by a car; the 
woman goes over and picks up the 
car so that the kid can get out. 
‘And they can explain that alkday 
long as being adrenalin or psychic 
phenomena or whatever. Basically, 
what it boils down tois the fact that 
we are capable of things that defy 
our understanding of our accepted 
range of capabilities. There’s an 
occult philosopher named George 
Gurdjieff who says there are three 
levels of consciousness. There’s 
sleeping; there’s sleeping wakeful- 
ness; and there’s awareness. 
‘Sleep is sleep . . . sleeping 
wakefulness is you walk 
around... ’ He points at me sud- 
denly. ‘You don’t even realise that 
you're licking your lips now, for 
example. That's ae) wakeful- 
ness. And awareness is like on the 
level of Jesus or . . . or somebody 
like that. For most of us, those 
moments of true awareness are 
very rare... like right before you 


get married, when you re waiting 
tosay'Ido’ .. . orthe few minutes 
before you die. And I think that, at 
those times, you're as capable of 
lifting the car as the woman trying 
to save her child. In my books, I’m 
constantly going back to this thing 
that we can or can’t do.’ 


SKY GAZING 


‘For me, asa writer, | always find it 
astonishing that I can sit down liter- 
ally not knowing what's coming 
next. Some days I just feel that I’m 
not capable of writing another 
page .. . then] sit down and one 
of my characters opens the door 
and there’s something there. I 
don’t know where it comes from 
and I’m not talking about inspira- 
tion. Itjust comes. Where does that 
woman’s strength come from? It 
just comes. It has to bea process of 
learning, of growing awareness. 
We do get paranoid — and that’s a 
very good word for it — because it 
scares us when it comes.” 
Opening a door and finding 
something unusual — such as a 
dreaming dog talking in its sleep — 
is fast becoming a classic Carrol 
device, though sometimes the 


unexpected visit can have serious 


implications. In the final few parag- 


raphs of Sleeping in Flame, forexam- 


ple, when the book is more or less 
complete, Walker Easterling ans- 
wersthedoorbelland... 
He laughs. ‘A very good friend 
of mine tells me constantly that 
there are no happy endings in my 
books. Well, I don’t do that pur- 
posely. I don’t say ‘Okay, now 
we've got it coming’. It’s just the 
fact that if you're going to doodle 
around with fairytale creatures 


“We are capa- 
ble of things 
that defy our 
understand- 
ing of our 
accepted 
rangeof _ 
capabilities” 


then you should realise that there’s : 


a whole family of fairytale crea- 
tures. You know, they're out there 
and they’re not going to keep their 
fingers stuck in their ears! 

‘Someone else who read the 
manuscript said to me ‘Well, what 
happened?’ And I said ‘I don’t 
know’. And that’s true. All I do 
know is that I think theyre okay, 
because in my next book, A Child 
Across the Sky, someone goes to visit 
them three years later in Vienna 
and they seem to be okay,’ Carroll 
shakes ihs head almost apologeti- 
cally, as if he’s not responsible for 
his characters in any way. ‘I’m not 
being coy,’ he adds when I chal- 
lenge him. ‘Ijust didn’t think about 
it. But they're alright.’ And then, 
with a hint of a grin and a sparkle 
in his eyes, ‘But that doesn’t mean 
they'll stay alright.’ 


as 


Next Issue: A Child Across the Sky, 
canine success, and invisible 
smells. 


ud 


CABAL 

Fontana/Clive Barker 

A monstrous but moving book 
from a master fabulist. Aaron 
Boone is accused of mass mur- 
der, and, reviled and chased by 
humanity, seeks solace in 
Midian, a society where terrify- 
ing creatures have their homes. 
Barker’s book is also the foil for 
his new movie, Nightbreed, 
which will appear later this 
year. 


CABAL 


AT LAST, THE NIGHT HAS A HERO 


EDITED BY 


ARABESQUES 


MORE TALES 
OF THE 


ARABIAN 
NIGHTS 


ARABESQUES 

Pan/Susan Shwartz 

A superb collection of short 
stories centred around the Ara- 
bian Nights mythos. You'll find 
dark magic, jinns, erotic flying 
carpets, poor beggars and evil 
buggers along with famous fan- 
tasy authors including Tanith 
Lee and Larry Niven. Humour, 
splendour and, in some cases, 
horror. You'll find them all here 
in this book of Eastern delights. 


THE INFLUENCE 
Arrow/Century Hutchinson/Ram- 
sey Campbell 

Yet again, the most respected of 
British horror writers ploughs a 
furrow deep into the minds of 
his readers. Probably his dar- 
kest book, it evokes our fears of 
old age, of being an outsider 
and party to events which we 
cannot stop. 


CAT MAGIC 
Grafton/Whitley Strieber 

A beautiful but terrifying tale of 
ancient animal animas, witch- 
craft, and the power of resurrec- 
tion. Strieber’s triumphant 
paperback return from the non- 
fiction of Communion and Trans- 
formation. 


OKTOBER 

New English Library/Stephen Gal- 
lagher 

A secret project or state of 
mind? Gallagher's thriller gives 
us an insight into the world of 
exploitative big business, ques- 
tionable researches and the 
mental powers which may lash 
out from a man under stress. 
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Not only are we offering you SIX issues of FEAR for the price of 
FIVE, but we’re giving you absolutely free WO paperback novels 
written by top-selling authors as well! 

A straightforward subscription to FEAR for six issues would nor- 
mally cost you £15 * (post included), but, you can subscribe to six 
issues for ONLY £12.50 * (post included) AND choose any two of 
the five novels on offer and receive them entirely FREE! 

By subscribing you will ensure you always get your copy in time, 
as soon as it’s printed, without having to fear about it selling out at 
your newsagent. 


SUBSCRIBE TO FEAR 
AND GET ANY TWO OF 
THESE FABULOUS 
NOVELS FOR FREE! 


*Prices for UK & Eire. See coupon for Europe and Airmail overseas charges. 
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£12.50 (UK, Eire, six issues + 2 free books) 
£20 (Europe + 2 free books) 

£30 (Outside Europe, Air Mail + 2 free books) 
£2.50 (UK, Eire, single copy) 

£3.00 (Europe, single copy) 

£5.00 (Outside Europe, Air Mail, single copy) 
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Please charge my account No. 


The two free books I should like to receive are: 
[_] CABAL Clive Barker 
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[_] OKTOBER Stephen Gallagher 
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AN AUDIENCE WITH 
FREDDY KRUEGER | 


The hone cinema of the Eighties has yielded few 


more memorable menaces than Freddy Krueger, the 
bastard son of a hundred maniacs who hasn’t let his 


cooked hamburger complexion, major manicur 


problem, and revolting taste in striped s sweaters hol 


him back from movie fame. 
An old-fashioned showman, he’s 


of a cheap laugh. And now it’s little surprise that our 


hero has been signed up for his own TV show, 
FREDDY’S NIGHTMARES, which means ¥ 
soon be able to see filmdom’s favourite child molest 
introducing a series of TWILIGHT ZONE-type 
terror tales from The Hall of Dreams. 


So, let’s take a leaf out of our fave fiend’s book with 2 


a lengthy look at his past, present and ee 
meee A where 7 to start oe 


ecently over in 
‘Londontotalk 
about Elm Street, as _ 
well as his long- 
awaited directorial 
a 976-Evil 


gore gear, soas not _ 


to alarm the other guests at 


- London’s Ramada Hotel, and 


became plain Robert Englund, a _ 
lanky, southerner relaxing 


in acheck cowboy shirt and sipping 


Bushmills. The face was still 
familiar though, as the friendly © 
alien who helped save the Earth - 


from the lizard creatures of V, and - 


further back as the punk who. 
plugged Burt Reynolds at the | 
climax of Hustle (1975). 
Offering mea hearty handshake, 
Englund immediately asked if I'd 


a 976-Evil yet. The answer was — 


. yes.’ What did! think of it? 
The answer was ‘er. . . not 
bad . . . buta bit confusing i in 
places.’ ‘He nodded in agreement. 
‘I think we turned ina really good 
little 110-minute movie’ he 


shrugged. ‘But there’sa problemin — 


Hollywood where producers think 


that every film has to be 90 minutes _ 


long. I was more than willing to cut 


_ it down to that length, but in the - 


end they took it away and 


shortened it themselves in a way _ 
that I did notapprove of, taking out. 


whole scenes that were really very 
good and necessary to both the plot 
and the rhythm of the lece.” 


The film is nevertheless a pretty _ 


chilling yarn about a nerdish 15- 
year-old mama’s boy named Hoax. 


(Stephen Geoffreys—better known — 


as Evil Ed in Tom Holland's 
Night) - who discove that by | 


dialling the title number hecan get 


__ straight through to the devil, and _ 


thus arrange to have a bunch of 
school bullies duffed up in a nasty 


_ supernatural fashion. 
_ Unfortunately he’s transformed _ 
into aslobbering demonas the _ 


price he pays for peace and quiet in 
the classroom, and is eventually 
sent toa place where you can toast 


__ bread on pitchforks. 
Englund says his inspiration for 


the movie was the famous 1941 
fantasy The Devil and Daniel Webster: 
‘My goal was to make a classic 
horror story, threaded through _ 
witha lot of humour. I wantedit to 


be like anallegorical fable about evil 
_ manifesting itself.’ And manifest _ 
___ itself it certainly does, ina series of 

_ grisly sequences staged by 25-year- 


old makeup wizard Kevin Yagher: 
one unfortunate victim of Hoax’s 


_ vengeance gets chewed to pi 
by rabid pussycats and an 
_opens her take-home pizza 
_ a swarm of tarantulas waiting to 


make a meal of her! There are < Iso 


assortedimpalements and __ 
beheadings, and as a grand fina 


we're treated to the sight of freshly 


torn out hearts still pumping away 
_ one of the spacecraft interior sets 


in oe '$ nNOW- -taloned hands. 


: DEAD AND BURIED : 


The movie business has been 


pretty Lee to Englund. After 
years of playing second string g 


old boysin forgettable pictureslike 
_ giveita sort of contemporary space 


Buster and Billie (1973), Stay Hun 
(1976), and The Great Smokey 


Roadblock (1977), he has finall 


achieved star status with his _ 


chilling performance as Freddy The 
K, the manicurist’s nightmare who | 


haunts Elm Street. You can tell 


__ likes the character—evenif the lo 


_ hours spent in the makeup chair 


often get him down — and that he 
knows which side his bread is 
buttered. Afterall, he chose a genre 
movie as his directorial debut. 
Before donning Freddy's fright 


_ mask, Englund briefly flirted with 


the horror genre in the early ‘80s, _ 
taking small roles in a low budget 


__ psycho-thriller called The Fifth Floor 
and Gary Sherman’s cult gore hit 


Dead and Buried, where he playeda 
zombie truck driver. ‘The most fun 
lever had’ he reminisces, ‘was on 


science fiction film | did for Roger 


Corman called Galaxy of Terror. 
That film had everything: 


including a giant oversexed | worm 


hat raped Erin Moran from Happy — 
Days! Ray Walston from My — 
Favourite Martian was inittoo, and _ 
Eddie Albert from Green Acres! 
What a cast, right? And I don’t 
know if you realise this, but our art 


_ director on that was none other 


than James Cameron, who went on 


to make Aliens and The Terminator. 
lused to go in and steal eae 
out of the trash because lloved 


artwork so much. : 
It was his conbebulon that made : 
the film look so good. I know that _ 


it film was made out of 
nothing more than Whopper 
are these vacuform 


upside dow ee them 


onto the ceiling of the spaceship to : 


shuttle lo <~he - - 


- especially ¢ nsidering ee 


structed, 


commercial team and in fact made 
enough money on one weekend to 
pay for the entire art budget of the 
movie.’ 

The actor took on the persona of 
Freddy Krueger for the first time in 
1984, in Wes Craven’s original A 
Nightmare on Elm Street. When 
asked why Craven cast such a 
pleasant fellow in the role of one of 
the screen’s most evil characters, 
Krueger gives a grin and a modest 
shrug and says’I don’t really know. 
I guess] wasjust lucky. You'll have 
to talk to Wes about that one. Butit 
didn’t really matter what] was like 
in the flesh. Anybody would look 
frightening with that sort of 
makeup on.’ 

The look of Freddy was a joint 
decision by Englund, Craven and 
the original makeup man Dave 
Miller. ‘At the start they wanted 
just half of Freddy’s face 
destroyed, and then along came 
the New Line people who were 
financing the production and they 
decided on making the whole thing 
a real mess, exaggerating the 
wounds a bit. On Parts II] and IV, 
Kevin Yagher came in and refined 
the make-up, making it less 
constricting for me to perform in.’ 


FREDDY’S FACELIFT 


Englund says he is happy with the 
way the series has progessed, 
although he expresses some 
reservations about the script of Part 
IL. ‘I think we went wrong there, 
mainly in the sequence where 
Freddy materialised during the 
teen party. What happened was 
that we didn’t trust Wes Craven's 
perimeters of the character and 
where his powers lay. You have to 
adhere to this mythology set down 
by Wes or the films don’t work. But 
although we sort of overstepped 
the mark there, there’s a certain 
kinkiness to the project that I kind 
of like. And strangely enough it’s 
the most popular of the series in 
Europe — don’t ask me why.’ 

The Dream Warriors put the series 
back on course, and the actor 
insists that Part IV is even better: 
‘It’s fabulous. We only spent 5 
million on it but it looks like a 30 
million dollar movie. It’s absolutely 
amazing in terms of the effects. 
There are at least three or four 
classic sequences init. We had this 
tremendous director, Renny 
Harlin, who also made Prison and 
has just beat out Ridley Scott and 
Wolfgang Peterson and everyone 
else to do Aliens 3 that’s how good 
Nightmare IV is! I’m real proud of 
the film: it’s just this amazing 
rollercoaster ride from the moment 
it starts to the momentit ends. ’ 

The film’s astonishing $50 
million US success has ensured 
that Elm Street V is on the slab. 
‘There's no script yet, but there’s 
some discussion that we will begin 
shooting in late April. The 
producer called my agent last week 
to warn him that this was going to 
happen.’ 


SICK JOKES 


But doesn’t he feel that there’s 
something unwholesome in the 
public’s love of a child molester? 
‘Nota bit’ he smiles. “You see, we 
don’t want anybody to sympathise 
with Freddy. 

‘Freddy stands for revenge pure 
and sweet, and I think a reason for 
the viewers relating to Freddy is 
simply that audiences anticipate 
how he’s going to have his way 
with the various characters in each 
movie. You know that Freddy will 
exploit their tragic flaws, and as 
those tragic flaws are set up then 
the audience begins to anticipate 
how Freddy will do away with 
them. In Nightmare IV forinstance, 


_ there’s a character who’s afraid of 


bugs, and the logical exploitation of 
that fear of course is for Freddy to 
turn her into a giant 
cockroach... | 

Unfortunately, there’s nothing 
as frightening in the television soap 
Freddy's Nightmares. ‘There is some 
gore’ says Englund ‘but the show is 
obviously a lot milder than the 
movies, and more in the style of, 
say, [he Twilight Zone or Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents. Each episode is 
like a wonderful sick joke. The 
basicidea is that the people init are 
not all that sympathetic, they sort 
of deserve their comeuppance by 
Freddy, who takes part in a couple 
of the episodes and generally 
functions as a surrogate host, kind 
of like a sinister Rod Sterling who 
underlines the theme of each 
story.’ 

When he finishes filming the 
television series Englund plans to 


take time off. ‘I’ve got to take a 
vacation or I'll die. But sometime 
next year I'd like to direct again. 
I’ve got a Jack the Ripper-type 
detective story that I'd be happy to 
do. But on the other hand I might 
try a change of material and do 
something light and frothy in the 
theatre -I really don’t know .. . I 
recently got married, and I'm ready 
to havea child in the next couple of 
years, which is another phase of 
my life that I now feel comfortable 
about..’ He grins broadly. ‘I don’t 
know though: Do you think the 
world is ready for a little Freddy?’ 


COMING FOR 


Plastic plotlines aside, the NIGHTMARE ON ELM 
STREET movies have have included some 
spectacular special effects show pieces and, as Philip 
Nutman discovers, have given the careers ofsome _ 
sparkling new talents a richly deserved boost 


se is running 
own an alleyway 
pursued by a 
shadowy, surreal 
figure. It could bea 
bag man but 
something is not 
> aa aes As the 
figure shambles _ 
towards the girlhis- 
arms elongate to cartoon 
proportions. 

e draws closer, then, 
incredibly, he isin front. As the girl 
crashes into him we glimpse his 
face for aninstant-then he’s gone, 


aye: behind her once again. 


first time. Under the floppy hatisa 
oy 8) Burne face, the skin scorched off to 


Now we see him properly for the 


reveal the charred musculature 


Welcome to Elm Street, 
Springfield, USA. Welcome to the 
world of special effects . . . 


Following the Nightmare movies | 

_ is somewhat akin to charting the _ 

_ technical advances in special make- 
" up effects that have occurred over ' 


the past decade. As MTV slickness 
has intruded into cinematic styles, 
changing the structure of film, 
undermining narrative values to 
the degree whereby the average 
scene appears to last barely a 
minute and drama has been 
replaced by show-and-tell surface — 
tension, so too has the rollercoaster 
aspect of horror movies increased 
to the point where mood and 
atmosphere have been replaced by 
FX showcases. Sadly, the desire to 
visually startle has replaced old 
fashioned suspense as the 
preferred manner in which film- 
makers move a story forward. 


The first Nightmare on Elm Street 


movie was, however, nota 
particularly effects-laden package, 
utilising only basic prosthetics on 
Robert Englund, mechanical 
techniques and minimal opticals. 
Wes Craven tried to tell a tight story 
with a definite sense of character, 
one that worked in the main 
through its paranoia. If you 


couldn’t be safe when you were __ 


asleep where could you? And in 


of the Comet among others. Most of 
his work displays a strong sense of 
characterisation, which was one of 
the main reasons why he was 


__ picked to helm the latex effects on 
_ Nightmare I. 


His only briefing from Wes 
Craven was to create a truly 
hideous face, all puss-filled and 
heavily scarred. And that’s exactly 
what the director got. 

Miller did two initial tests on 
Robert Englund, the first featured 
translucent skin which revealed 


_ the musculature beneath. Craven, 


however, was not satisfied with the 
design and asked Miller to take ita 
stage further, dispense with the 
skin overlay, and go deeper. Todo 
this would have revealed the 
character's teeth, a situation not 
possible with an sd teats placed 
on an actor unless the rest of the 
features are built up. 

_ This would have meant Englund 


_ would be required to wear even 


more appliances or an animatronic 
~mechanical—head would have to 
be used for close ups, a factor not 
possible for budgetry 
considerations. Miller avoided the 
problem by modifying the first 
design to a degree with which 
Craven was happy. The resulting 
make-up application time took, 


depending on what was required, 
UG GOES OS Beneath, doing so, he took the dream logic Bhccen at eh get ay Apo 
“il Gy ioe | Breddy Krueger, sonofa of surrealism outoftheabstractand hours; Freddy was ready for action. 
i FA aia thousand maniacs, smiles his sick into the usually reassuring realm of 


smile and the nightmare takes ona 


suburbia. 


“ he 
ee ee a intensity. ‘Oh, God,’ the girl Make-up artist David Miller was Ta, OR 
eee __ the man responsible for the See ee 
‘This is God,’ the dream stalker handsome visage of Freddy K. (oo 
replies ashe flashes hisblades, | —- Miller had previously worked on oo 
grins, then slices two of his fingers such films as Dreamscape, Michael Freddy's Revenge took the original 
off. _ Jackson’s Thriller video, and Night picture's basic effects content 
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several stages further by using 
more opticals, some well-crafted 
miniatures, and disturbing __ 
transformational sequences _ 


courtesy of Mark Shostrom. Here, — 


the technical imagination punches 
up the less than satisfactory script 
by David Chaskin, encouraging the 
audience to expect the next 
showcase. However, the flimsy 


plot line — Freddy needs the body __ 


of Jessie (Mark Patton) tobe the 
vehicle of his murderous desires — 
has its moments, two of which 
really stick out. 

Who can forget the scene in. 


confronts his would-be ally, _ 


got the brains’, as he rips away a 
section of his skull to reveal his 
putrifying brain, or the scene in 


which as Jessie tries to explain his _ 


predicament to his friend Grady 


(Robert Rusler of The Vamp fame), — 


he suddenly sprouts blades and 
Krueger bursts forth from his 
body? The first effect was handled 
by Kevin Yagher, the artist who 


Freddy’s make-up man, and the 
latter by Shostrom. 


an animatronic head for the skull 


transformation is shown from an __ 
_above the head shot; Krueger 

enters the room, discarding Jessie's. 
_ upper torso like an old coat, and 

‘moves in for the kill. Although it 


_ Shostrom was reportedly quite 
: re with the result which flows 


which the supernatural serial killer _ 


uttering ‘You've got the body, I’ve _ 


took over from David Milleras  _ 


Yagher originally wanted to use 


wasn t what he had designed, 
eely through careful editing. 
Those two scenes had 


. 
. 
. 


opening scene. Again, the budget _ 


forebade this so it was back to good 
old prosthetics work. Assistant 
Earl Miller sculpted half a brain _ 


from which an appliance was made 


to be attached to Englund’s skull © 
cap, then a layer of fake flesh was 
laid over the organ. 

This seemingly simple gag 


required four people to operate on ° 


camera. A bladder device was _ 
included under the brain with six 


tubes exiting at the back, concealed 


by the actor’s neck appliance, 
through which blood was pumped 
topulsethroughthecranial = 
channels, producing a throbbing 
effect. 
Shostrom’s gruesome 
transformation sequence was 
arranged in several stages. The _ 
initial one, where Krueger's blades 
protrude through Jessie's fingers 
was quite straightforward, __ 
achieved by a cable-controlled arm. 
But once Jessie is up against the 
wall the fun and games really start. 
The stomach-bursting body —_ 
break out took two days to film on 
a specially constructed set. The 
wall against which the actor was 
placed had been cut away. What 


his body is concealed. The lower 
section of his torso is a fake body, 


the stomach covered by a material _ 


called Smoothon that has great 
stretching properties. — 

When the audience sees 
Freddy’s face appear under the 
body’s skin it is actually a life cast 
of Robert Englund. At one point 
the sequence was going to be shot 
in such a way as to show the actor 
struggling out of the teenager's 

ts, but this was never filmed _ 


cause the schedule was changed. _ 


The third part of the 


: considerable punch, but the one 


__ The effect called upon the : 
_ operational talents of no less than 

you actually see is the actor's head — 
and upper chest while the rest of _ 
_ what went ng 


_issue for interview) decided, 


___ that appeared in America at the 
_ time of the film’s release, that a 


_flow of the sequence, so his : 
_ solution was to reduce it to around 


_ back and forth between the 


film to be lost through Sholder’s 


that came asa big disappointment _ 
was Freddy sdeath.confrontedby _ 
Lisa (Kim Myers), Jessie's : 


"oni the killer appears to melt 
e 


r no real reason — unless, of 
course, it was all down to the 
power of love. The way it is in the 
film, Freddy just screams and the _ 
side of his face slips off as he oozes 


_goo. So much for the big finale. As b 


scripted and shot, however, the 

death scene was much longerand | 

more detailed. : 
Kevin Yagher had a fully 


_ functioning, sophisticated 
_ animatronic head crafted by his 
team of assistants; the head 
moved, the jaw opened and closed 
_ so the mouth could convincingly 
_ scream, the eyes blinked, the _ 
_ eyebrows could be raised and 
lowered, andthe tongue—which __ 


had already been elongatedinan __ 
earlier scene handled by Shostrom 
—wasmeanttolashaboutas 
Freddy screeched hisdeathsong. —_— 


ditorial whims. The elon: 
_ tongue fabricated by Shostrom for 
_ ascene where Jessiemakesout —_ 
___ with Lisa was heavily trimmed too, _ 
_as were several puppet creatures | 
designed and built by Rick _ 
__Lazzarini which failed to make it 
_into the final cut. One wonders 
_ why Sholder was so hard on these 
effects, all crafted by experienced __ 
talents, yet makesabigthingoutof 
the totally stupid exploding budgie 
_ scene. Nevertheless, even if those 
_ effects had been more prominentin 
_the picture itisdoubttulthey __ 
_ would haveimprovedthe story, __ 
which at best is very mediocre. _ 


seven technicians, and by all 
accounts was rather impressive. so 


> 
_ Director Jack Sholder (see last 


according to Yagherin an interview 
long effects scene disrupted the 


15 seconds, continually cutting 


dummy of Krueger and actress Kim 
Myers. / ' : 
That wasn’t the only effect in the 


From the original Elm Street (above), Nancy (Heather Langenkamp) and 
Freddy seemingly locked in an acid house rave-up, and (below) a quick bath 


together to freshen up 


Surprisingly, despite its short 
comings, Freddy's Revenge grossed 
more at the box-office than the film 
that spawned it, consequently won 
a bigger budget for part III, Dream 
Warriors. Itis here that effects really 
start to take over to the point where 
the story is almost redundant, 
though fortunately the story this 
time was much stronger and 
supported the wildly inventive 
technical magic. The other main 
strength the second sequel had 
over Freddy's Revenge was that its 
director, Chuck Russell (see 
_ interview in last issue) who later 
went on to helm the effects 
extravaganza remake of The Blob, 
_ knew exactly what he wanted. 
___ Dreams Warriors again employed 
_ the talents of Kevin Yagher and 
_ Mark Shostrom, and helped push 
_ the young artists into the big time. 
_ Yagher, the youngest of the two, 
was aged only 21 when he started 
_ work on Hollywood fantasy films. 
_ Self-taught, Yagher moved to Los 
Angeles from his home in Ohio, 
where he had previously been 
making Hallowe’en masks with his 
brother, Jeff, the actor who 
appeared regularly in the television 
series V. 

Once in Hollywood, Yagher 
rapidly secured work on several 
films, including Dreamscape, The 
Last Starfighter, Cocoon, Friday the 
13th: The Final Chapter, and Tobe 
Hooper's remake of Invaders from 
Mars. It was while he was half way 
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through assisting Stan Winston on 
this project that New Line signed 
him up to work on Freddy's Revenge 
because David Miller was 
unavailable. The quality of his 
work, and his new, streamlined 
make-up for killer Krueger so 
impressed company boss Robert 
Shaye, Yagher was immediately 
signed for Dream Warriors. 

In A Nightmare on Elm Street, 
Freddy’s face is never seen very 
clearly as Wes Craven deliberately 
shot most of dream stalker’s 
footage ina shadowy style. Yagher 
felt that what the audience did see 
of the serial killer was not quite 
right. Since Freddy is a burn victim, 
he believed David Miller's original 
make-up was too fleshy, that 
Krueger's face should look more 
ravaged, emphasising the bone 
structure. Compare the character's 
face from the two films and the 
difference is immediately 
apparent. 

The third sequel, however, 
provided Yagher with some of his 
most challenging work, 
particularly the Freddy snake that 
tries to swallow Kirsten (Patricia 
Arquette). Other effects in his 
province include Krueger's chest 
full of screaming children, the 
television face when he emerges 
from the top of the set as he kills 
Jennifer (Penelope Sudrow), and 
the finger syringes that F-boy uses 
to despatch Taryn (Jennifer Rubin). 

The Freddy snake was 12 feet 
long and five different versions 
were designed. The one that eats 
the girl was not fully mobile, the 
version that vomits was! To get the 
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creature to move the body was 
cable-controlled, while the head 
was operated by a hi-tech rempote 
control device, and Peter Chesney 
of Image Engineering provided the 
mechanics to give the beast its 
elevational qualities. 

For the soul chest, Yagher cast a 
torso plate to attach to Robert 
Englund’s body. The faces were 
then made of foam rubber and their 
movements produced by simple 
cable techniques. Although it 
wasn'ta ground-breaking effect, 
the result was quite startling. 

When not creating ghastly 
visions for the Nightmare movies 
Yagher has provided effects for a 
number of other films. Examples of 
his work can be found in Trick or 
Treat, Retribution, The Hidden and 
the forthcoming fantasy Bill and 
Ted's Excellent Adventure. In 
addition to becoming knownas the 
man who helped Freddy, Yagh 
also designed the make-up worn» 
by actor Ron Pearlman in the Beauty 
and the Beast television series. 

Mark Shostrom’s other credits 
include From Beyond and Evil Dead 
II, both of which followed on from 
his stint on Freddy's Revenge. Since 
his workload between the Freddy 
fests had been so demanding he 
decided to take things easier on the 
second sequel. Originally Chuck 
Russell wanted him to do the 
snake, but Shostrom declined. His 
responsibilities included Jennifer 
Sudrow’s television death, 
Freddy's bloody invitation that 
appears on a victim’s chest, 
Kirsten’s mother’s decapitation, 
and the burnt baby which appears 
in the opening dream sequence. 
This effect, however, suffered a 
similar fate to the elongated tongue 
from the previous picture. 

The charred corpse of the little 
girl who lures Kirsten into the Elm 
Street house was not in the initial 
drafts of the script, but came out of 
a brainstorming session between 
Russell and Shostrom. The effects 
artist designed and sculpted a 
lifesized corpse, which was then 
fully mechanised by his chief 
assistant, Robert Kurtzman. 
Although the director approved 
the design and was highly excited 
by the creation’s potential, he did 
not get to see the result until the 
day they were due to shoot it. 
Consequently, he deemed it too 
disturbing, too lifelike, and that he 
would get a bad reputation if it 
appeared in the movie. 

Shostrom and Kurtzman’s hard 
work was axed and Russell had a 
prop man construct an alternative 
inan hour, whichis the corpse seen 
in the film, a result that 
disappointed Shostrom a great 
deal. ‘We worked very hard to get 
it right,’ he stressed during an 
interview shortly after the film was 
released. ‘And it was a piece of 
work I’m particularly pleased with, 
so | wasn’t at all happy with 
Chuck’s decision. ’ 

One effect that Shostrom was 
pleased with, however, was the 
television death scene. ‘We could 


have taken a lot of short cuts, but I 
insisted in going the full mile to 
make it as realistic as possible as 


nothing in that sequence is real, it 


was a total illusion,’ he reveals. 
While Yagher and his crew built 
the bio-mechanical television set 
and Freddy head, Shostrom and 
his team built the full-sized, fully 
articulated dummy of Penelope 


Sudrow. ‘Imade sure the arms and 
legs were jointed, that the hair and 
flesh tones matched that of the 
actress, because although the 
audience only see the dummy fora 
few seconds everything is focused 
on the body as Freddy pulls it into 
the TV. For a scene with nothing 
real, I think it works extremely 
well.’ : 
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Though Shostrom was keen to _ 
work on the latest Nightmare 
movie, and was approached by 
New Line, other commitments 
prevented him doing so. The 
larger-budgeted Dream Master is, 
however, crammed full of effects, 
exceeding anything the series has 
previously attempted. Since it is 
yet to open in Britain it would be 
unfair to discuss them. Also, to do 
the volume of show-stopping 
sequences justice requires a 
separate article, for the film moves 
rapidly from one audience grabber 
to the next with little pause and 
employed the talent of four creative 
teams headed by Kevin Yagher, 
Steve Johnson, Screaming Mad 
George, and John Beuchler (a 
feature I’m sure you wouldn’t want 
to miss, coming soon toa FEAR 
near you —Ed). 

Aside from the fact the film is a 
technical tour de force, the main 
reason for such a line-up of talent 
was due to the accelerated 
production schedule. Dream Master 
began shooting in April 1988 and 
opened in the US in mid-August, 


22 weeks after the first day of 
filming. Normally such an effects 
heavy picture would have a far 
longer schedule, both for princip4 
photography and post productio 
but New Line were intent on 
catching the tail end of the highl 
lucrative summer holiday season 
On both counts they pulled it off; 
Dream Master is the best Nightmard 
on Elm Street movie to date and it 
looks set to be the best box-office: 
at the beginning of this year the 
movie had grossed £50 million in 
America alone. See it and you'll 
understand why. 
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CRONENBERGIS 
NIGHTBREED! 


John Glenday gives the latest news on Clive Barker’s 
NIGHTBREED, the BATMAN movie, Spielberg’s 
PHANTOM OF THE OPERA, ROBOCOP II and 
and investigative report on South African-made films. 


lot of people 
thought that 

Frank Miller 

was a breath of 

fresh air to the 
Batman comic 
strip when hed 
made the caped 
crusader a real 
meanie in the 

Dark Knight Returns graphic 
novel. Well, now filmgoers are 
going to experience Miller’s 
tough style first-hand as he’s 
been hired to rewrite the script 
for RoboCop II, replacing Robo’s 
creators Ed Neumeier and Mike 
Miner (see FEAR Issue 3). 

Meanwhile the star of the first 
movie, Peter Weller, is working 
with Driller Killer director Abel 
Ferrara on Cat Chaser from an 
Elmore Leonard script. He has, 
however, agreed to do the 
sequel if the script matches his 
expectations. 

Let’s hope the script for Class 
of 1999 — sequel to Class of 1984 
(what else?) — stands up to the 
promise of the original. It stars 
Malcolm McDowell under Mark 
Lester’s capable direction. As 
it’s set in the near future the 
movie’s rather obvious twist is 
that all the school teachers are 
robots. Idoubt that the standard 
of education is any better than 
before. 

From modest budget to mega- 
money: and I can tell you that 
Indiana Jones's hat is kept in 
position on his well- 
proportioned brow by staples. 
All was revealed at a production 
preview of Indiana Jones and the 
Last Crusade which I guarantee 
will be one of the summer's 
blockbusters. Indy’s out to 
rescue his dad Henry (Sean 
Connery no less) and find the 
Holy Grail. If that isn’t enough 
he bumps into Adolf Hitler 
along the way. The film also 
stars young River Phoenix, who 
costarred with Harrison Ford in 
Mosquito Coast. 

Having finished The Last 
Crusade, Steven Spielberg is to 
remake A Guy Named Joe, the 
1944 Spencer Tracy movie about 
a dead pilot who returns to 
watch over his girlfriend’s 
lovelife. The ghostly aviator is 
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played by Richard Dreyfuss this 
time round, who’s no stranger 
in the Spielberg stable. 
Spielberg has also promised 
Andrew Lloyd Webber that he 
will take on the musical Phantom 
of the Opera. Both men believe 
the screen version of the show 
will be a massive success, 
despite the fact that it’s a 
musical — and they’ve seldom 
been wrong. But should 
Spielberg be wrong, he can 
always seek consolation in the 
production of Paradox: Back to the 
Future II which has Bob 
Zemeckis — Roger Rabbit's dad 
—at the helm. 


OUT FOR LUNCH 


David Cronenberg’s twin 
careers as director and actor 
pick up a pace during the 
summer. As you've probably 
read on the news pages, he’s 
been slated to play Doctor 
Decker in Clive Barker’s 
fantasy/horror film Nightbreed. 
His directing role, which he’s 


\ 


David Cronenberg 


likely to pick up after the acting 
job, couldn’t be further away 
from monsters and 
ministrations to apparent 
homicidal maniacs; Cronenberg 
has just signed to direct Naked 
Lunch, a big-budget adaptation 
of William Burroughs’s 
infamous novel. I would think 
that few people could get to 
grips with this incredible book 
but one of those would have to 
be the creator of Dead Ringers. 
Let’s travel to the other end of 


the movie market where several 
low-budget monster movies are 
nearing production. The bad 
news first. Jason Voorhees’s 
latest adventure — that’s the 
seventh — is to be released on 
video. Perhaps the mouldering 
hunk doesn’t have the staying 
power in the UK but, if that’s the 
case, why are production plays 
being drawn up for number 
eight? 

Better news, asI can reveal, is 
that still lacking even a working 
title Evil Dead III goes into 
production during the summer. 
Parts of the film are likely to be 
shot in Hungary and messrs 
Campbell, Raimi, and Tapert 
are already involved. No joke 
intended but one suggested 
working title is Medieval Dead. 

Talking of package deals, Wes 
Craven has a four-picture 
contract with Alive Films, who 
did a similar deal with director 
John Carpenter, and are raking 
in money from his latest movie 
They Live. Craven’s first film will 
be No More Mr Nice Guy about a 
serial killer called Horace 
Pinkerton. If you think the idea 
of a serial killer isa little familiar 
then, yes, Wes sees Pinkerton 
as a challenger to Freddy 
Krueger’s crown. The second 
movie also has a fantasy/horror 
theme. It’s called The People 
Under the Stairs and sums up the 
content admirably. 

Dino De Laurentis has also set 
up shop again, although he’s 
supposedly a bankrupt. The 
director/producer has found a 
budget of £2.4 million for the 
Spanish-based production of La 
Griéta about a genetic 
experiment that goes wrong 
and mutates the environment. 

Fred Olen Ray must have the 
market cornered on recent John 
Carradine footage. As you may 
know, the great genre actor died 
in November 1988 after a 
marvellous career spanning 
such movies as The Boogeyman, 
The Sentinel and The Monster 
Club. During 1985 Ray shot 
enough footage for Carradine to 
appear in three movies. Star 
Slammer and Evil Spawn have 
already been released but The 
Coven has yet to be launched 
from the grave. 


Evil Spawn 


OUT OF AFRICA 


The question of apartheid has 
seeped through to the film 
world with the discovery that 
some movies have been made in 
South Africa despite a cultural 
boycott by many film 
companies. The films we were 
able to track down include: 

Red Scorpion, starring Dolph 

Lundgren, directed by 

Joseph Zito 

Committed, starring Jennifer 

O'Neill (Scanners) and 

Robert Forster, directed by 

William Levey 

American Ninja, starring 

Michael Dudikff. Now on 

video release 

Rage to Kill, starring Oliver 

Reed 

Alien from LA, directed by 

Albert Pyun (Sword and 

Sorcerer) 

The Demon, starring 

Cameron Mitchell 

Freedom Fighters, starring 

Peter Fonda (what would 

Jane say?) now out on video 

rental 

White Ghost, starring Reb 

Brown 
And Finally, nothing to do with 
South Africa, Jim Henson is 
working at Pinewood ona series 
of programmes for America’s 
NBC Television. One episode is 
called Monster Maker about a kid 
who wants to meet the creator 
of his favourite creatures, a 
special effects guy played by 
Harry Dean Stanton. Other 
Henson titles include Living with 
Dinosaurs, The Ghost of Eaffner 
Hall and more of The Storyteller. 


STOP PRESS: News of Willow 
II has just hit our fan! 


THE ADVENTURES OF BARON 


omewhere between what is 
Real and what is Not lies 
Endless Possibility.’ 

However, it must have seemed 
to Terry Gilliam at one point that 
Possibility does have its limits. 
His long-cherished production of 
The Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen, based on the book by 
Rudolph Erich Raspe, was way 
over budget and behind schedule 
and, in November 1987, Gilliam 
was forced by Film Finance Inc 
(the LA-based insurance firm who 
put up the original £20.5 million 
for the movie) to go through his 
screenplay and do some serious 
cutting, either simplifying or 
removing scenes that were too 
expensive or complicated. 

At an estimated budget of $25 
million, Baron Munchausen was 
one of the largest independent 
projects mounted, but now, with 
the film completed and already 
released in the Baron’s home 
country of Germany, the final 
production cost of Gilliam’s epic 
fantasy is $52 million and worth 
every cent! 

Gilliam sees the movie as the 
final part of a trilogy, a logical 
progression after Time Bandits (‘a 
boy going through space and time 
and history . . . one never knew 
whether it was real or a dream’) 
and Brazil (‘a man who refuses to 
take responsibility in the real 
world and spends his time 
dreaming — he ultimately tries to 
escape into madness’). 
Munchausen is ‘the happy 
ending .. . it’s the old man who 
may live forever . . . itis the 
triumph of fantasy’. 

Baron Munchausen is played 
by John Neville, ostensibly a stage 
actor, and the film tells of his 
adventures and his flights of 
fantasy during the Age of Reason 
(embodied by Jonathan Pryce as 
Horatio Jackson). An 18th century 
European city is under siege from 
the Turkish Army and 
Munchausen sets off in a hot-air 
balloon made of silken 
underwear, with his stowaway 
companion Sally (Sarah Polly) to 
find help and defeat the Turks. 

Gilliam’s film takes us to the 
Moon where we encounter three- 
headed beasts and monarchs with 
detachable heads, to the bowels 
of the Earth to visit the god Vulcan 
(Oliver Reed) and his beautiful 
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Starring: John Neville, Sally Polly, Jonathon Price, Eric 
Idle, Charles McKeown, Winston Davis, Jack Purvis, 
Oliver Reed, Uma Thurman. Producer/Director Terry 
Gilliam, Screenplay Terry Gilliam, Charles McKeown. 
Distributor RCA/Columbia. Cert PG 


bride Venus (Uma Thurman) and 
into the belly of a giant sea 
monster. 

Along the way the Baron 
regroups his aging band of 
adventurers — Albrecht (Winston 
Dennis), Berthold (Eric Idle), 
Adolphus (Charles McKeown) 
and Gustavus (Jack Purvis). In 


their youth each had incredible 
powers but now they are lost and 
the four elderly menare reluctant 
to return to their days of 
adventure when the Baron 
recruits them to help save Sally’s 
home town from the Turks. 

The film may well be one of the 
most ambitious projects ever 


attempted and, along with the 
internationally famous cast, 
Gilliam surrounded himself with 
an incredible amount of talent to 
help bring the Baron’s tales to life. 
Gilliam’s unique vision is 
enhanced by legendary 
cinematographer Giuseppe 
Rotunno who has worked with 
Visconti and Fellini and we can 
thank production designer Dante 
Ferrettie, another Fellini 
compatriot and designer of The 
Name of the Rose, for bringing the 
film’s astonishing locations to life. 

Other notable credits are 
costume designer Gabriella 
Rescucci and head of the special 
effects department Richard 
Conway. The second unit director 
Michele Soavi should bea familiar 
name — he directed the brilliant 
1987 Italian horror Stage Fright. 

Even with the film finished and 
ready for release in Germany, 
Gilliam’s troubles weren’t over. 
Due to one of the Baron’s previous 
cinematic excursions (in 1943) 
Columbia was told that the film’s 
title couldn’t be shown onscreen 
unless a disclaimer accompanied 
it explaining that the following 
film was not the same as the 1943 
version. Columbia and Gilliam 
decided against the disclaimer 
and consequently the full title of 
the movie doesn’t appear on the 
screen at any time. 

With a budget so high Baron 
Munchausen will have to set box- 
office records all over the world to 
stand a chance of recouping its 
investment. When the film 
opened in Germany (where it was 
expected to do its best business) 
with the biggest promotional 
launch in the country’s history, 
the returns were good but not 
astonishing. 

One can only hope that the film 
isn’t judged solely by its cost. As 
one of the best fantasy films ever 
created it should be savoured 
with an open eager mind which is 
ready to be flung to all four 
corners of the Universe in search 
of adventure. For once the harsh 
logistics of movie-making can be 
left behind. Terry Gilliam is a 
master magician and, as one 
knows, the audience should 
never inquire how a magician 
performs his tricks. They should 
just sit back and enjoy the show. 
David Cox 
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HEART OF MIDNIGHT 


Starring: Jennifer Jason-Leigh, Peter Coyote, Brenda 
Vaccaro, Frank Stallone Producer Andrew Gaty, 
Screenplay/director Matthew Chapman. Distributor 
Vestron. Cert 18 


f 


Sonny (Gale Mayron) and her Uncle Fletcher (Sam Schacht) play 


dangerous sex games with their victim (gretchen Holz) 


marvellously perverse 
(though unfortunately not 

warped) movie, Heart of Midnight 
starts off wonderfully weird and 
speeds off uphill almost until the 
closing credits. I say ‘almost’ 
because the finale is something of 
a predictable letdown — though it 
does play a guessing game which 
will keep some viewers intrigued. 

Carol Rivers (Jennifer Jason- 
Leigh) moves out of her mother’s 
house and into the Midnight 
nightclub, which she’s inherited 
from her recently-deceased 
favourite uncle Fletcher (Sam 
Schacht). Make that Fletch the 
Lech, because Carol eventually 
finds bondage heaven on the first 
floor of Midnight. 

When she first arrives, she 
cannot find the keys to a corridor 


of locked, colour-coded, rooms. 
She shrugs and goes to make 
dinner, buta strange noise makes 
her walk to the door of the living 
room where she finds a bunch of 
keys. These, of course, open the 
doors, and we are then treated to 
a some strange vision of bizarre 
sex scenarios. 

There’s a white room, 
seemingly covered in snow, a 
room filled with apples — the lure 
of any serpent — and a large room 
filled with torture devices. 

The club is still under 
construction, and the workmen 
are rough ol’ boys. They try to 
rape her and are shot by the 
police, who begin an 
investigation headed by Detective 
Dedray (Frank Stallone), who has 
a talent for bit parts if nothing else 


Eddy (Steve Buscemi) terrorises Carol (Jenifer Jason Leigh) before 


attempting to rape her 
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and believes Carol instigated the 
rape. 

Enter irrepressible Peter Coyote 
(E.T.), who says he’s Detective 
Sharpe from internal affairs — but 
do we believe him? After all, on 
one occasion he drugs Carol and 
we eventually discover that the 
real Sharpe has been murdered. 

Is Coyote a guardian angel or 
personal demon? It would be 
unfair to say here. The film relies 
on surprise, well-paced suspense, 
good acting from Coyote, Leigh 
and Brenda Vaccaro— whose turn 
as a neurotic mother is one of the 
high points of the movie — and 
almost interesting direction from 
Matthew Chapman. The script is 
a little wormy around the edge 
(the dialogue is sometimes very 
wooden) but the plotis tight, and, 
for the most part, original. 

The movie will not suit all 
tastes. Although it does not 
contain any explicit scenes of 
sexual violence — even the 
attempted rape is well-handled, if 
sucha thing is possible—the mood 


As Carol lennifer Jason Leigh) 
leaves home, her over-protective 
mother Betty (Brenda Vaccaro) 
shouts words of advice at her 


and passion of the film will bring 
you out of the cinema thinking 
you ve just experienced a very 
strange film sensation. 

I'm surprised that Heart of 
Midnight has only mediocre 
billing planned for its release —I’d 
urge you to see it, asa 
psychological thriller and talking 
point. 

John Gilbert 


FRIGHT NIGHT: 


PART II 


Starring: Roddy MacDowell, William Ragsdale, Traci 
Lin, Julie Carmen, Jonathon Gries. Producers Herb Jaffe, 
Mort Engelberg, Screenplay Tim Metcalf, Miguel Tejada- 
Flores, Tommy Lee Wallace, Director Tommy Lee 
Wallace. Distributor Columbia Pictures. Cert 18 


right Night: Part II weighs inas 

this year’s earliest entry into 
the ‘worst horror film of the year’ 
stakes. Described by director 
Tommy Lee Wallace as both ‘sexy 
and scary’, the limp follow-up to 


the 1985 hit manages to be little 
more than boring and silly. 

Charley Brewster (William 
Ragsdale reprising his role) has 
been in therapy for three years 
convincing himself that his part in 
the slaying of the neighbourhood 
vampire was just a dream. 
Fearless Vampire Hunter Peter 
Vincent (Macdowell again) isn’t 
convinced that the ordeal is over, 
and when a group of stupidly 
dressed weirdos move into his 
apartment block and begin the 
killing all over again the two team 
up (along wiht Ragsdale’s 
girlfriend Alex (Traci Lin) to 
vanquish the powers of evil. 

It transpires that the leader of 
this particular pack, Reegin (Julie 
Carmen) is not only a naff 
performance artiste but also Jerry 
Dandridge’s sister out to avenge 
the murder of her brother by 
Brewster and Vincent. 

There are werewolves, 
vampiric monstrosities and a kind 
of bat-creature to keep special 
effects fans happy but, even with 
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Hamill and Aldridge venture into the Slipstream 


SLIPSTREAM 


Starring: Mark Hamill, Bill Paxton, Ben Kingsley, Bob 
Peck, Kitty Aldridge, F. Murray Abraham. Producer/ 
Director Gary Kurtz, Screenplay Steven Lisberger. 
Distributor Entertainment. Cert PG . 


ot so much PG for Parental 

Guidance as for Pedestrian 
Garbage, Stephen Lisberger’s 
Slipstream, a quasi-ecological 
science fiction epic starring a 
disparate batch of Anglo- 
American actors, is redolent of 
The Tomorrow People series or 
Blake's Seven at their nadir. 

The storyline postulates an 
apolcalyptic future. Earth is 
ravaged by a river of wind, the 
slipstream of the title, leaving the 
more enterprising of the 
mandatory cross-section of 
vagrants and survivors to travel 
over long distances by air in 
fragile aircraft (cue footage of 


the high monster count, Fright 
Night: Part II fails to quicken the 
pulse. Tommy Lee Wallace 
manages to use the wide-screen 
to moderately impressive effect — 
the movie looks good and the 
locations are interesting — but it’s 
the irritating cast who really kill 
the whole production stone dead. 

Jonathon Gries as Louie, a 
goofy-but-deadly werewolf is, 
without doubt one of the most 
annoying perfomances in recent 
horror movies and a scene where 
all the vampires take a trip toa 
bowling alley is astonishing for its 
sheer pointlessness. It plays like 
the bar-room scene from Near 
Dark at young teens andis, as you 
can imagine, close to 
unwatchable. 


endless canyons and other 
geological ephemera). Tasker (a 
decaying Mark Hamill resembling 
Malcolm McDowell the day he 
read his Caligula reviews) is the 
lawman who, accompanied by his 
tracker Belitski (Kitty Aldridge), 
apprehends a wanted murderer, 
pin-striped Byron (Bob Peck), on 
the evidence here, a graduate of 
the Brent Spicer school of 
dramatics, who is promptly 
approriated for pecuniary 
motivations by the avaricious 
Matt Owens, played with muted 
gusto by raucous Bill Paxton. 

Perambulating along the flora 
and fauna of this Green 


MacDowell and Co. fighting against all odds 


The film treads the same moon- 
lit path as the original with 
characters taking an age to believe 
in the supernatural threat and 
generally running through every 
element of vampire folk-lore. It’s 
a very long 90 minutes of listless 
generic teen-horror before the 
climactic battle between Charley, 
Regine, and a welt of special 
effects as her followers are 
despatched — the maggot 
meltdown is the only moderately 
successful effect. By the time the 
full 104 minutes have run their 
course I can honestly say that it’s 
probably worth spending three 
years in psychotherapy to 
convince youself that Fright Night: 
Part Il is, in fact, only a dream. 
David Cox 


Partyesque landscape ina 
makeshift aircraft, Byron and 
Owens (a) precipitate a love-hate 
relationship that inevitably 
evolves into friendship and 
admiration, (b) encounter a fatally 
wounded hippie-messiah (Ben 
Kingsley), muttering 
incomprehensible psycho-babble 
amid a surfeit of passive 
subterranean Haight-Asbury 
refugees,(c) revel in the so-called 
opulence of a remote city beneath 
whose ruins live both an 
incongrous batch of Open 
University graduates intent on 
maintaining the cultural 
equilibrium and a profusion of 
decadent types who suck in their 
cheekbones constantly (as if 
expressing feigned distress at 
their inability to getinto London’s 
Hippodrome). 

The former group, the 
aesthetes, are led by F. Murray 
Abraham (similarly clad, liked 
Bob Peck, in the Monday Club/ 
Harvey Proctoreque navy-blue 
three-piece) who becomes rather 
perturbed that his inner citadel 
might be breached by such 
unsavoury-looking persons. And 
it goes on. 

The problem with Slipstream is 
that its episodic, deliberately non- 
pyrotechnical narrative, elicits 
neither neither intellectual nor 


..-1F YOU DARE! 


Your direct line to the 


visceral response from the 
viewer. Whilst it is commendable 
that producer Gary Kurtz has 
intentionally avoided anything 
evocative of the whole Star Wars 
iconography, the alternate moral- 
parables and saturation aerial 
shots will not satiate either 
serious literary SF fans or the 
Easter Holiday kids weaned on 
the very examples of the genre 
that Lisberger, Kurtz et al are so 
assiduously trying to escape. 
Unfortunately, in graciously 
deciphering the semiology of 
Slipstream, | have neglected to 
mention that as an actor, Mark 
Hamill (only sporadically 
glimpsed) could easily 
superceded Ken Marshall as the 
star of a prospective Krull IT; Bill 
Paxton is a wonderful wonderful 
actor when he is not adorned, as 
here, with the shaggy remnants 
of Michael Keaton’s hair (now 
littering Pinewood’s floor prior to 
the fitting of Bruce Wayne’s rug), 
and that this movie is ideally a 
regurgitation from Gene 
Roddenberry’s Star Trek. 
Atleast ILM/Paramount 
has illustrious SFX to embellish 
Star Trek’s fatuous liberal 
diatribes. Back to the Children’s 
Film Foundation, boys. Now, 
where’s my tape of Mad Max II? 
Markus Natten 
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LAIR OF THE 
WHITE WORM 


Starring: Amanda Donohoe, Hugh Grant, Cathernine 
+ Sel pha Peter Capaldi, Sammi Davis, Stratford John. 
Cc 


Producer/ 
Vestron. Cert 18. 


Ken Russell has always had a 
reputation for being outrageous 
and his latest movie about a legen- 
dary giant worm, vampirism, 
snake worship and virgin sacrifice 
combine controversy with an out- 
of-fashion sense of humour. 

I say out of fashion because 
many of Russell’s jokes are 
cliched to fit the period in which 
Bram Stoker wrote his novel of the 
same name. The way in which 
they are exploited, however, 
shows that the director is in form 
for wit if not for the same degree 
of controversy that marked or 
plagued him in the past. 


The story starts with the discov- 
ery of a giant skull by an amateur 
archaeologist near an old farm 
house. The house is owned by 
Mary and Eve Trent whose par- 
ents disappeared a year ago near 
the grounds of Temple House — 
owned by the mysterious Lady 
Sylvia Marsh (Donohoe). Eve 
(Oxenberg) is trysted to the local 
Lord d’Ampton (Grant), whose 
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reenplay/Director Ken Russell. Distribributor 


ancestor slew the giant worm. 

Lady Marsh returns suddenly 
from abroad, steals the ancient 
skull from the farm house and 
begins a reign of sensuous terror 
as the centuries-old high priestess 
of a barbaric snake-worshipping 
cult. Russell and Donohoe work 
well, putting new life into old 
jokes. Her disposal of one unde- 
raged male victim marked for sac- 
rifice would be corny in any other 
hands except Russell’s. Indeed, 
viewers could groan at the corny 
scene in which she meets her 
downfallif they weren't laughing 
so much. 


Lair is a magnificent film; quite 
remarkable considering its 
meagre budget of a couple of mil- 
lion dollars. Russell has a four- 
film deal with Vestron and I can’t 
wait for the next picture. Rumour 
purports that it’s Dracula. If so, it’ll 
be unlike any version ever pro- 
duced. 

John Gilbert 


FANTASTIC 


POUBLE 


BILL!! 


RETURN OF THE 
LIVING DEAD II 
PHANTASM II 


Go to see your favourite horror films dressed for the occasion. 
FEAR has TEN Return... and Phantasm II T-shirts, kindly 
donated by Guild, to give away. 

The Phantasm II design features the evil-looking vampire ball 
which, during the course of the film, stabs into one man’s hand, 
emptying him of blood — and as if that weren’t enough, it then 
performs an evisceration after being swallowed by another per- 
son. 

The Return of the Living Dead T-shirt incorporates some of your 
favourite zombies, including a deliciously dead female and typ- 
ically drooling male. 

All you have to do is send us a postcard with your name, 
address and telephone number. We'll pick ten entries out of 
Ramsey Campbell’s socks and send each of the lucky winners a 
tasty twosome. 

All entries should be addressed to Terror T-shirts, FEAR, PO 
Box 10, Ludlow, Shropshire SY8 1DB. As usual, no employees 
of Newsfield, Guild or FEAR may take part. 


SECOND SIGHT || 


SLICER PERKINS 
SLASHED 


Anthony Perkins’s latest film is likely to be 
shredded by British and American certification 
boards. David Cox finds out why and also looks 
at romantic vampires, demon disappointments 

and a district atorney on the RAMPAGE 


hen you think 
of Troma 
Pictures you 
immediately 
think 
censorship. 
The company’s 
best known 
releases, Toxic 
Avenger and 
Class of Nuke ‘Em High both 
suffered at the hands of the 
censors, soit’s a bit of a surprise 
to find a Lloyd Kaufman/ 
Michael Hertz-produced film 
being released not only by a 
major company (RCA/ 
Columbia) but also with a 15 
certificate. 

Yep, I Married a Vampire, 
written and directed by Jay 
Raskin, is actually a rather 
sweet, off-beat vampire- 
romance about a young girl, 
Viola (Rachel Golden), driven 
to desperation by the cruelties 
inflicted on her by life on the 
streets of the big city. She meets 
up with Robespierre the 
vampire, the first person ever to 
show her kindness, and 
together they take their revenge 
on all the people who ever did 
Viola wrong. 

Keeping up the romantic- 
horror theme, RCA/Columbia is 
also finally releasing My Demon 
Lover, starring Michelle Little 
and Scott Valentine. You'll 
most likely recognise the title — 
it’s a film that got extensive 
coverage in certain US horror 
magazines early last year due to 
the amount of special creature 
FX provided by John Caglione 
and Doug Drexler. 
Unfortunately most of those are 
only briefly glimpsed but 
completists will no doubt be 
interested to see this New Line 
production, a film the company 
hoped would be as successful as 
the Nightmare on Elm Street films 
and blossom into another 
money-making series. 

My Demon Lover only took 
around £5 million theatrically in 


the US last spring so you can 
wave any sequels goodbye. 
Whether or not that’s a good 
thing you'll be able to find outin 
March when both My Demon 
Lover and I Married a Vampire 
are released. 


JASON BLED DRY 


Paramount Pictures’s horror 
annuity continues with Friday 
the 13th Part VII: The New 
Blood, directed this time by the 
ex-Empire cellar dweller 
himself, John Carl Buechler. 
His JCB initials are quite apt as 
this isa workman-like entry into 
the most famous of all slasher 
series although the addition ofa 
Carrie-inspired heroine who 
battle the mad might of Jason 


with her psychic powers adds a 
spark of interest. 

Tina (Lar Park Lincoln), with 
her mother and devious shrink 
in tow, heads back to Crystal 
Lake for some on-site 
psychiatric therapy after a 
family tragedy occurred there 
years ago. Her psychic powers 
are at their peak and Tina 
attempts to raise her drowned 
father from the notorious lake 
but only succeeds in releasing 
Jason, buried at sea by Tommy 
Jarvis in the previous sequel. 
Twelve teenagers and two 
adults run the gamut of messy 
deaths as Jason, looking a little 
water-logged and worse for 
wear after spending so long 
underwater, goes on another 
bloody killing spree. Tina and 


Fneay The 13th Part VIl— The New paleee 
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Jason battle it out in the grand 
finale — Jason gets hanged, 
burnt and squashed by a house. 

Unfortunately, The New 
Blood is the driest sequel yet 
but, to be honest, you don’t 
watch Friday the 13th movies 
for much more than then 
blood ‘n’ gore effects. It’s not 
the BBFC you have to blame this 
time for the comparative lack of 
grue: the movie was precut by 
Paramount to appease the 
MPAA and ensure an R rating 
for its summer release. Coming 
straight after the best Jason 
movie of the bunch, Jason 
Lives, you may find the eighth 
entry a bit of a step backwards, 
but moderately entertaining 
nonetheless. 


DEATH PENALTY 


Although not a horror film in 
the afore-mentioned Friday The 
13th-style, veteran director 
William Friedkin’s Rampage is 
as astonishing and chilling a 
film as you're likely to see all 
year. It’s been on the shelf at De 
Laurentiis Entertainment 
Group for almost a year and a 
half but thankfully CBS/FOX 
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Michael Biehn in William Friedkin’s Rampage 


has picked it up for release in 
March. 

Michael Biehn is Anthony 
Fraser, the assistant DA in 
charge of the major crimes 
division, assigned to the case of 
a young man, Charles Reece 
(Alex MacArthur). Reece has 
been charged with murdering, 
mutilating, raping and drinking 
the blood of five victims and 
Fraser, against all his beliefs, is 
told to fight for the death 
penalty. 

Rampage packs the strongest 
punch in any other film of its 
kind for some time and it’s an 
experience that’s difficult to 
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shake-off — even when only 
viewed on video. The murder 
scenes are shocking but 
handled by Friedkin with with 
admirable, if uncharacteristic, 
restraint and MacArthur's 
performance as the 
schizophrenic Reece is top- 
notch. 

Last up is Gerard Kikione’s 
Edge of Sanity, starring 
Anthony Perkins. The 
Hungarian production is a 
mixture of Dr Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde with a bit of Jack The 
Ripper and the resultis not only 
boring but also offensive and 
misogynistic. Perkins, who 
really should be ashamed of 
himself, puts in a performance 
that out-sweats and out- 
twitches that of his Crimes of 
Passion outing — he plays Jekyll 
who inhales an experimental 
drug and goes out to torture, 
degrade and slash east London 
prostitutes. 

This trash is doubly confusing 
through its odd concept of 
period — it’s supposed to be set 
in Victorian London so why is 
one streetwalker wearing a BOY 
belt-buckle and why does 
Glynis Barber offer somebody a 
£1 coin? 

Itis undecided whether Edge 
of Sanity will go straight to 
video or not, but the BBFC is 
coming down hard on it and 
you can expect to see a tamer 
version than the one I was 
unfortunate enough to see 
recently at London’s Scala 
Cinema. Whatever the 
classification, avoid at all costs. 


CAMERON’S 
CLOSET 


Starring: Cotter Smith, Mel Harris, Scott Curtiss, Tab 
Hunter. Producer Luigi Cingolani, Screenplay Gary 
Brandner, Director Armand Mastroianni. Distributor 
Warner Home Video. Cert 18, 83 mins 


G” Brandner is shamefully 
neglected in the UK. The 
author’s Howling trilogy made 
him a raging success in the early 
Eighties — but Cameron’s Closet, 
one of his latest stories, has 
reached Britain in film form before 
the book which, of which there is 
still no firm publication news. 
This spunky supernatural 


thriller stars Scott Curtis as 
Cameron, whose telekinetic 
powers over physical objects have 
been developed by his father 
Owen Lansing, played by Sixties 
heart-throb Tab Hunter. 

The experiments get out of 


shand when Cameron starts to 


play with a strange statue which 
he calls Deceptor. Itis, in fact, the 


likeness of an ancient demon who 
can only be raised by the will of an 
innocent child. As long as the 
child’s will holds strong the 
demon can be controlled: indeed, 
for a time, it acts as Cameron’s 
friend, killing his enemies. But 
the demon is out to destroy 
Cameron’s will and life. 

Fortunately, detective Sam 
Tallaferro (Cotter Smith) is on 
hand. He’s been having strange 
dreams about a skyborne seagull 
—an image with which Owen 
Lansing has taught his son to 
control his wayward powers. 
Also drawn into the story is Nora 
Haley, a police psychologist who 
knows about matters of the mind 
and helps Tallaferro and Cameron 
get through the experience. 

The finale, where we at last 
meet the incredible Deceptor 
demon, is something of a 
masterpiece thanks to the work of 
Carlo Rambaldi (E.T.) and son. A 
combination of good 
animatronics and lighting give the 
monster a menacing presence, 
amplified by the intercutting of its 
shadowy image during the film. 

It seems, however, that some 
cost-cutting exercises were 
performed. For instance, Tab 
Hunter is decapitated during the 
first half-hour and, despite the 
use of slow motion, the sequence 
unfortunately shows the dummy 
parts for too long. Similarly, some 
of the chase and eerie search 
sequences within the film are 
played out in a way which loses 
the momentum of tension rather 
than adds to it. 

Armand Mastroianni has, in 
general, produced a good low- 
budget movie which, with the 
right marketing, will do 
reasonably well on video. It may 
not have the production values of, 
say, the Nightmare films or 
Hellraiser, but it provides shocks 
and, at a time when there’s a 
slight dearth of good material on 
the market, that’s better than 
watching a teen western. 

John Gilbert 


Starring: William Smith, Tal Armstrong, Jack Vogal, 
Theresa Cooney, Marcus Wyatt. Producers Robert A 
Miller, George C Briggs, Screenplay Brent Friedman, 
Scott Rose, John Geilfuss, Director Jim Wimburn. 
Distributor Braveworld. Cert 18, 90 mins 


gee price of immortality is 
reportedly high, but Reed 
Weller (William Smith), a small- 
town necromancer, doesn’t care. 
He’s not the one who will suffer— 
just the one who will benefit. 

The cure for mortality? Just 103 
innocent children, gathered and 
duly sacrificed on his altar. The 
gathering is done by The 
Collector, aman magically bound 
to Weller 30 years ago, who seems 
to have a strong aversion to 
sunlight — judging by the goggles 
he wears. 

Weller tells him not to collect 
children from the nearby town, 
but even evil can have its off days. 
His servant takes a boy after a 
baseball match and is shot by a 
young hunter while taking the 
sacked body back to his master. 
He soon revives, though, and the 
son of a visiting lawyer (Tal 
Armstrong) is taken, much to the 
father’s chagrin. 

The local police force is in awe 
of Weller and won't help get the 
boy back, but some of the town’s 
residents start to question the 
necromancer’s activities. 

The brutal, fire-blasted, ending 
in which evil is destroyed is full of 
tension, but the final scenes in 


which the evil is shown to 
continue reek of cliché which, 
until then, the low-budget film 
has largely managed to avoid. 
The necessity for special effects 
has also been avoided by a 
modicum of clever editing. In one 
scene, for instance, Weller buries 
a hatchet in someone’s back. We 
don’t actually see it go in, but a 
quick flashback to Weller pulling 
up the axe anda cut to the bloody 


EVIL ALTAR 


body on the floor give the idea and 
also maintain enough tension, so 
the action doesn’t appear to jolt 
from one sequence to the next. 
This is not a major presentation 
from Braveworld, but the 
company has continued to select 
good backup titles for its major 
releases, such as the interesting 
Monster Squad. 
John Gilbert 


GRANDMOTHER’S HOUSE 


Starring: Eric Foster, Kim Valentine, Len Lesser, Ida Lee. 
Producer Nico Mastorakis, Screenplay Peter Jensen, 
Director Peter Rader. Distributor Guild Home Video. 


Cert 18, 92 mins 


fee recently orphaned 
children, David (Eric Foster) 


and Lynn (Kim Valentine) arrive 
at their grandparents’ house 
where they are to live. 

Memories of the past come back 
to David. He dreams of a 
mysterious girl and of his 
grandparents carrying a body 
down to the celler. Reality blends 
with fantasy when a body is 
discovered in a nearby lake and a 
young girl sighted near the house. 
David believes the old pair are up 
to no good, but it’s not until he’s 
threatened by his grandfather 
because the mysterious girl is held 
captive in the garage of the old 
house that he realises the danger. 

He releases her but she attacks 


him, kills his grandmother and 
goes on the rampage. David soon 
discovers that incest is at the 
centre of the mystery and that his 
father isn’t dead. 

Grandmother's House could have 
been filmed as a hokey B-picture 
but the general production values 
save the unsavoury but much- 
used and abused storyline. All 
credit to director Peter Rader who 
manages to combine the beauty of 
the surrounding American 
countryside with the sinister 
darkness of the house. Eric Foster 
and Kim Valentine, as the young 
brother and sister, produce good, 
though unimaginative, 
performances and veteran actor 
Len Lesser is suitably evil as a 
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grandfather who doesn’t need 
any lessons from wicked 
stepmothers. 

John Gilbert 
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DR ALIEN 


Starring: Billy Jacoby, Judy Landers, Michelle Bauer, 
Linnea Quigley. Producer/screenplay/director David 
DeCoteau. Distributor Colour Box. Cert 18, 89 mins 


his film could be subtitled 

Gary Glitter: The Early Years 
because the lead actor (Billy 
Jacoby as Wesley) is a dead ringer, 
although you have to wait until 
the end of the movie to see the 
reason for this nagging notion. 

Wesley is a regular nerd, the 

kind of guy who feigns blindness 
to escape injury from an irritated 
bully. Then one day a new teacher 


appears to teach biology. Dr 
Xenobia starts the ball rolling with 
a good dose of sex education, 
using layman’s terms where 
simple technical names would 
suffice. 

As the teacher is portrayed bya 
very attractive Judy Landers, 
when she asks for a volunteer to 
stay after school there’s no 
shortage of eager boys... . 


except Wes is impervious to her 
sexuality (he really is a nerd) and 
only agrees to assist if he gets 
grade points. 

So, Wes helps Dr Xenobia, only 
to be injected with a substance 
that makes him the object of 
women’s sexual desires. Among 
the numerous women are Linnea 
Quigley and Michelle Bauer (cover 
girl of Hollywood Chainsaw Hookers) 
(oops, there's that word again — Ed.) 

The whole sexist romp has an 
extremely cheerful tone, partly 
because of the ladies, who all act 
with a glint in their eyes! 

The film’s climax takes place at 
a concert where Wes is now lead 
singer witha group called the Sex 
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Mutants — I Was a Teenage Sex 
Mutant wasa previous title for this 
movie — and this is, of course, 
where the Gary Glitter connection 
appears. 

Hero Wes bounds about the 
stage looking, posing and 
gesticulating like the pop legend. 
So, if you like your entertainment 
pneumatic, rent this video instead 
of a made-to-a-researched- 
formula film like Revenge of the 
Nerds 2. 

John Glenday 


Step inside 


CAMERON’S 


CLOSET 


Where you'll find five copies 


of Medusa Home Video's 


latest horror film! —=a—y CT] 


Owen Lansing has trained his 
son well. He’s a very special 
boy, with very special mental 


powers. And he wants to intro- 


duce you to his Very Special 
Friend. 


Before you agree, though, we 


think you'll want to know just 


what this friend, Deceptor, can 


do: 


He’s very strong. He'll throw 


your guardian’s vicious boyf- 
riend out of the window. 
He’s above the law. Even 


cops won't get in the way once 


he’s taken a shine to you. 
AND HE’S EVIL... 


Yes, you too can have sucha 
friend. Just tell us which aveng- 


ing actor appeared in Gary 
Brandner’s first Howling films 


and send your answer ona post- 


card or the bag of a sealed 
envelope to OUT OF THE 
CLOSET COMPETITION, 
FEAR, PO Box 10, Ludlow, 
Shropshire SY8 1DB. 
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All entries must be in by 


March 15, when five correct ans- 
wers will be drawn. No employ- 


ees of Newsfield, Medusa or 
FEAR may take part. 
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ANCIENT IMAGES 


Ramsey Campbell 
Publisher Century 
Hutchinson, Format 
Hardback, £10.95 
Category Horror 


| ew writers have the ability to 
play games with their readers 
and, with deft assurance, do any 
more than hope to get away with 
them. One such writer is Ramsey 
Campbell. 

His latest book in part uses 
some old horror genre clichés to 
hide the brilliant shudder- 
inducing mechanisms of his story 
and one of the darkest finales in 
any of his books — his darkest by 
far is of course in The Influence. 

The mysterious game is set 
within the first few chapters. 
How, for instance, can a creaky 
old film, starring masters Karloff 
and Lugosi, induce death in the 
present? Why are so many people 
keen to disavow its existence? 
What will happen when the 
heroine of the story, Sandy Allan 
eventually finds and views the 
film? 

You don’t want that answered 
ina review, do you? Sobe content 
with knowing that Campbell uses 
it to draw attention away from the 
subtle horrors which sneak on 
and off the page. If you’re not 
paying close attention you'll miss 
them. Serves you right, but don’t 
blame yourself as the creatures 
and shadows which are chained 
to the pages are difficult to pin 
down once you've read through 
the few sneaky sentences which 
contain them. 

There are few modern horror 
novels in which the art of creating 
menaced is so finely tuned and 


‘RAMSEY CAMPBELL 


concentrated. The melodrama 
evokes the thespian spirits of 
Karloff and Lugosi, often taking 
the reader away from reality, but 
Campbell always provides an 
anchor in the seedy way he 
describes a supposedly glittering 
film world and in the locations of 
his story, London and the North 
which couldn’t be further away 
from Jacuzzis and movie moguls. 

Ancient Images is one of those 
rare novels with which it pays to 
read every word. Too few modern 
writers use the word as their 
currency. Rather they are content 
to to smuggly rely on their abilities 
to produce the easily skimmed 
sentence or paragraph. Ramsey 
Campbell is, therefore, a rare 
novelist who has, thankfully, not 
given in to writing the glossy 
prepacked meat so beloved of 
some of his contemporaries and 
their publishers. What more 
recommendation does any true 
horror fan need? 


THE JAGUAR 


HUNTER 


THE 
JAGUAR 
HUNTER 


Lucius Shepard 


Lucius Shepard 
Publisher Paladin, Format 
trade paperback, £5.95 
Category Fantasy 


A the World Fantasy 
Convention Banquet, Lucius 
Shepard was several times called 
up to collect awards. One was for 
a friend who couldn’t attend the 
function, but the others were 
deservedly for his own work, and 
the Best Collection nod went to 
The Jaguar Hunter. 

The book is a selection of the 
very best of the author’s work 
from 1983 (when he made his first 
appearance) to 1987, and consists 
of stories that have been seen in 
The Magazine of Fantasy and Science 
Fiction and Isaac Asimov's Science 
Fiction Magazine. 

It was first published by 
Arkham House in the US, and is 


out in a deluxe hardback 
collector’s edition from Kerosina 
over here — but whatever the 
packaging, this is truly an 
outstanding book. 

Shepard’s novels to date, Green 
Eyes and Life During Wartime, have 
been good, but he is still at his 
very best in the midlength novella 
form, and this collection has a 
fistful of unforgettable pieces. 

There’s Salvador, a bitter and 
gritty near-future projection in 
which the US army is bogged 
down in a Vietnam-style conflict 
in Central America (I remember a 
horrificmoment when a crazed GI 
tosses a prisoner out of a 
helicopter while reciting the 
opening narration of Star Trek — 
one of the most pointed, political 
sequences in recent fantasy). 
There’s Delta Sly Honey, a 
haunting ghost story set during 
the chaos of ‘Nam itself. 

Title story The Jaguar Hunter and 
Solitario’s Eyes, supernatural 
fables set in a richly-imagined 
Latino jungle, testify to Shepard’s 
kinship with the South American 
magical realists. 

The Night of the White Bhairaband 
How the Wind Spoke at Mardaket are 
powerful horror stories involving 
malevolent demon creatures at 
large in India and the New 
England coast. Then there’s Black 
Coraland A Traveller's Tale, linked 
stories set on the Caribbean 
backwater island of Guanoja 
Manor; the Nazi-shadowed 
atrocity tales of Mengele and A 
Spanish Lesson; the sharp critiques 
of American hypocrisy in The 
Exercise of Faith and The End of Life 
As We Know It. 


The uncategorisable, intensely 
bizarre fantasy The Man Who 
Painted the Dragon Griaule —a sort 
of combination of Lust for Life and 
Moby Dick — is rated by Michael 
Bishop, who contributed the 
foreword, as the best story here. 
He could be right, but it would be 
a close thing. 


Set in an alternative past, this 
one deals with a crazed painter 
who proposes that the centuries- 
long rule of a now-sleeping 
dragon could be ended by 
painting a poisonous picture on 
the monster’s hide. It’s at once 
mystifying and straightforward, 
and pays off with an eerily 
moving twist. 

Ina field where fantasy is too 
often equated with an escape into 
pastoral whimsy or meaningless 
gung-ho warrior-worship, 
Shepard is a rare voice, 
committed and angry, wrapped 
up in a variety of Third World 
cultures, conscious of the fragility 
of America’s place in an 
increasingly global society, and 
yet still capable of stirring up the 
old magic. 

Like Clive Barker and Geoff 
Ryman, Shepard mixes his 
personal concerns with literally 
astonishing imagery and acutely- 
observed characterisations. 


Paladin has wisely packaged 
Shepard as fiction rather than 
straitjacketing him with a genre 
tag, and given him a jacket of the 
type you might find on Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez or Manuel Puig 
(the Latin American connection is 
inescapable). This will, one 
hopes, get him the widest 
possible audience. 

I’m not a great believer in 
statuette-giving, but this time the 
World Fantasy Awards 
Committee got it right. 

Kim Newman 


9% ak We 
GREENBRIAR QUEEN 


The Dark Lord’s rule is about to 
hit the beautiful land of Ilyria at 
the start of Sheila Gilluly’s 
fabulous new fantasy novel 
(Headline, £6.95). 

The kindly but powerful 
Greenbriar King, an obvious 
pagan inference in the book, is 
dead, his heirs have disappeared 
and his evil bastard half-brother is 
on the throne. His advisor, a black 
wizard, is a disciple of The Dark 
Lord and has the power to 
resurrect him, but, before he can 
do so, he needs to spill the blood 
of the Princess Ariadne, the true 
heir to the throne. A band of loyal 
warriors, called Watchmen, 
group to heraid but they have no 
magic powers and it’s only a 
matter of time before the 
Ariadne’s life is forfeit. 

The Greenbriar Queen contains 
many elements of popular 
folklore and history. The 
relationship between true heirs 
and evil bastards has been quoted 
by Shakespeare and is even borne 
out in English history with 
Richard and John. The book is, 
therefore, more than justan lively 
and enchanting read. It’s also 
interesting to see how many lines 
of epic folklore and myth you can 
find spun into this tale. An almost 
scholarly work. 


29TH PAN BOOK OF 
HORROR STORIES 


Another round of mostly born- 
again horror, but, as always, 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY 
NEW WORLD,MIGHTIER EVEN 
THAN DUNE - FROM AN SF 
WRITER OF GENIUS 


EVERNESS 


DAVID ZINDELL 


AN EXPERIENCE 


LIKE NOTHING ELSE IN 


THE UNIVERSE 


£7.95 (paperback) £12.95 (hardback) 
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THE 29th PAN BOOK OF 
HORROR STORIES 


Selected by CLARENCE PAGET 


More tales from the darkest depths of 
imagination in the original bestselling series... 


editor Clarence Paget, has chosen 
a selection which will at least 
guarantee the new genre readera 
taste of the best. 

The prize of this collection (Pan, 
£2.50) is The Ledge by Stephen 
King, but honours must also go to 
Alan Temperley for Florence in the 
Garden, an eerie and disgusting 
look at modern suburban life, 
Flesh, by Norman P. Kaufman, 
which diaries the tales of a prison 
warder, and the irrepressible 
Surgeon's Tale by J.P Dixon. 

The latter, placed as it is at the 
start of the book, gives some idea 
of the physical nature of the 
horrors within the other stories. It 
deals with the infliction of 
physical pain—amputation which 
puts you in mind of tales by Dahl 
and King. 

A pleasurable enough read, 
though little new in form or telling 
for the expert horror reader. 


NEVERYON I: TALES 
OF NEVERYON 


Samuel R. Delany is well known 
for his science fiction and SF 
criticism. It was, therefore, with 
slight surprise that I read the first 
volume of the Neveryon quartet 
(Grafton, £3.50). It is without 
doubt a fantasy, and a very good 
one at that. 

It’s basically similar to the 
Thieves’ World books where you 
take a world and develop certain 
of its characters within short 
stories. As the author explains 
within his introduction, the place 
that the book visits is uncertain as 
is the timing of the stories, but one 
thing’s for sure, it’s full of eastern 
promise, beautiful sunscapes and 
a warm sea. 

Not the sort of place in which 
nightmares occur, but then the 
stories are more about people’s 
desires, inadequacies and 
triumphs than insidious evil. 
Take, for instance, The Tale of 
Gorgik who started life as a slave 
and became a captain of armies 
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yet was held still by a secret 
desire, or The Tale of Old Venn: a 
fisherman’s daughter is set free 
from her life amongst the rotting 
boats. All show a wide section of 
character, action and ingenious 
locality which will no doubt be 
further developed as the series 
progresses. 


SAMUCLR.DELANY 
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Neveryonis certainly a place for 
fantasy readers to visit, as 
interesting as magical Bagdhad, 
ancient Egypt, or Byzantium, but 
maybe less enchanting. Its stories 
are physical, of people on the 
lower rungs of society’s ladder — 
or brought down to them — and 
will therefore entertain those 
looking for something other than 
high romance and glossy quests. 
Something different, and, if only 
for that reason alone, enjoyable. 


Cal 
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FANTASTIC VOYAGE I! 
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FANTASTIC VOYAGE II 


Isaac Asimov has always been 
one of my favourite SF writers so 
it’s unfortunate, to say the least, 
that he should release a mediocre 
sequel to his novelisation of the 
1966 film (Grafton, £3.99). 

The sequel’s storyline shadows 
that of the original. A Russian 
scientist has a world shattering 
secret but has gone into a coma 
before passing it on. The Russians 
employ American scientist Albert 
Jonas Morrison to extract the 
information. He’s miniaturised 
and sent into the man’s brain — 


which, if science is correct, also 
contains his thoughts. 

Suffice it to say that there’s 
nothing new here and certainly 
no surprises for Fantastic Voyage 
fans. Indeed, the book reeks of the 
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Sixties, and sounds as futuristic as 


some of Star Trek’s early episodes 
seen in the Eighties. A great 


disappointment from a man who 


is still a master of his genre. 


NIGHTMARE MOVIES: 
A CRITICAL HISTORY 


FROM 1968 


Kim Newman 

Publisher Bloomsbury, 
Format Large Format 
Paperback, £12.95 
Category Film/non-fiction 


im Newman started work on 

Nightmare Movies in 1983 and 
of the hundreds of films viewed, 
the most recent were seen on May 
3, 1988. That he has brought what 
may be described as his critical 
dictionary so far up to date is 
perhaps the most significant 
aspect of this valuable and highly 
readable book. 

Nightmare Movies does have its 
flaws and before singing its praise 
too loudly, it’s only fair to explore 
them. 

I approached the book’s index 
first, having read Newman’s 
subtitle. Such a claim must also 
boast references second to none 
and, at first glance, they seem 
exhaustive. The two-page 
bibliography is not stunning, but 
an eight-page index of alternative 
movie titles and three times as 
many pages of small print index 
lifted my heart. But, what goes up 
must come down anda heart once 
lifted is no exception. 

Having recently seen again 
John Huston’s Wise Blood (1979), I 
searched for the director’s name. 
I found four indexed references 
and quickly turned to the first on 
page 37. NoJohn Huston. Indeed 
lread it several times over to make 
sure. Each time the name Walter 
Huston stared boldly from the 
page. 

At first thought this error, 
which is by far eclipsed by the 
brilliance of the author's prose, 
seemed simply a minor blemish. 
In fact, it is not. Nightmare Movies 
has within it the power to serve as 
the most important reference 
work of its kind, but only if it’s 
free from the kind of errors which 
renderit unreliable. With a worth 
such as this, the index is a 
fundamental part of the whole. 

Ican, however, say without 
hesitation, that the book is a 
classic work which will remain a 
masterpiece of critical prose. His 
reluctance, however, to look 
further back than 1968 reveals a 
further flaw. 

If Newman’s publisher was 
more confident of the market 
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which clearly exists, the division 
of the book into chapter could 
have become divisions into 
volumes. That he limits his scope 
to those years between 1968 and 
present day isa worthy attempt to 
recognise his own scope of 
knowledge. Newman does, 
however, have the resources to 
set in context those movies with 
which he deals, with the early 
experimentation of the Twenties 
and Thirties by the masters of 
surrealism such as Hans Richter, 
Max Ernst and Jean Cocteau 
whose Beauty and the Beast was a 
forerunner for the handling of The 
Company of Wolves, which 
Newman in one of his few 
weaknesses of heart chooses to 
call an ‘Amicus anthology shot 
through with elementary 
psychology’. Not just ‘sustained 
peculiarity’ but in this critic’s 
view, very probably one of the 
most beautiful stories ever told 
within its own peculiar genre. 

As for Nightmare Movies, it is a 
sharp-eyed focus on those facets 
of our perception as human 
beings which bond us in the way 
that others do not. We experience 
fear in a way which confirms a 
primacy within the species as a 
whole and the horror movie is a 
derivative of this primal unity 
embodied in the storytelling of 
ancient civilisations. . 

This, Kim Newman knows 
well. His critical history confirms 
it, but it will be for the reader in 
2010 to confirm whether he knew 
it well enough. 

Ian McKay 


Chet Williamson 
Category Horror 


het Williamson ripped into 

the horror genre with his 
shattering debut novel Soulstorm, 
followed by the sinister, well- 
crafted Ash Wednesday. Now, with 
Lowland Rider, he has written his 
best book yet. 
Lowland Rider tells the tale of Jesse 
Gordon, a man driven to a life of 
vagrancy after the loss of his 
family in senseless slaughter. 
Having lost all interest in life, he 
descends into the nightmarish 
world of the New York subway. 
Riding trains to nowhere, 
Sravenging for sa food and 
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occasionally using the funds 
accumulated from his life above 
ground, Jesse lives out a 
miserable existence in the 
underworld. 

Seeing the degradation of the 
world below the city, Jesse starts 
a personal vendetta against this 
subterranean lowlife: rapists, 
drug-pushers, murderers . . . 
and Enoch. Apparently the cause 
of the mayhem around him, 
Enoch is a manipulator of men, 
his persona of physical beauty 
hiding an utterly evil soul. 

With the character of Jesse, 
Williamson demonstrates how 
easily a man can be debased from 
a respectable citizen to a down- 
and-out and vigilante. He probes 
the depths of loneliness and 
injects Lowland Rider with a 
humanity rarely seen in 
comparable horror novels. 
Commendably mature, unlike so 
many authors who sacrifice plot 
for excessive visceral 
sensationalism, Williamson only 
resorts to the bloody to enhance 
the atmosphere where necessary. 

Chet Williamson has had the 
imagination and courage to 
expand upon his own ideas and 
produce a highly innovative and 
original novel which grips the 
reader from the first train ride to 
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Jesse and Enoch. Lowland Rider is 
the bleakest and most downbeat 
horror novel of 1988, and it is 
unlikely to be bettered in 89. 


ARABESQUES 


You may not be acquainted with 
Susan Shwartz but her name 
demands high praise as the editor 
of the most original and 
enthusing anthologies of the past 
two years. 

Arabesques (Pan, £3.99) takes the 
Arabian world of The Thousand and 
One Nights and produces high 
class stories in a similar vein. 
Bullish indolent jinns, shrewish 
princesses and crafty kings are 
interwoven with a linking story 
about a young English knight 
who believes he’s being held, he 
at first believes, for ransom as a 
captive guest of a caravan trader. 

The list of guest authors 
contains many VIPs of fantasy/SF 
fiction. Gene Wolf provides a 
beautiful tale of Nightingale, a 
rose, and a young thief bound up 
in blood, Harry Turtledove tells of 
an ancient mythical war banner 
and Jane Yolen recounts the 
Memoirs of a Bottle Jinni. 

Best, perhaps, is the wickedly 
funny Elephant-in-Law by 
Elizabeth Scarborough. It sums 
up the mirth and glamour of this 
wonderful collection with a 
satirical look at the mighty Jinn — 
in this case an incredibly obese 
lady who couldn't, by any stretch 
of the imagination, get into a 
bottle much less get off her 
cushions. 


THE BOOK OF THE 
DAMNED 


The first book in the Paradys 
series by Tanith Lee but, from its 
contents of interconnected 
novellas, who can tell whether 
she means Paradise or Parodys? 
I nod toward the latter because 
the book first sets up some 
wonderful ideas and then inverts 
them, though you’re never quite 
sure. All the tales take place in or 
around Paradys where duels are 
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fought over honour, death is not 

final and women can live as men 

— or is it the other way around? 
Lee tackles some pretty hefty 


ideas and beliefs along the way, 
often confusing the reader but 
more often providing startling 
insights to established themes. 
She deals with genetic disease in 
a similar way to director David 
Cronenberg, and shows that what 
we see of religion or sex is only 
governed by what we 
understand. 

Theauthorisa true mystic who 
is, nevertheless, willing to use 
horror to achieve her effect. Yes, 
these are stories of horror as well 
as fantasy and there’s a true gothic 
flavour mixed in with Lee’s 
enviable style. A masterful piece 
of fiction and I look forward to 
more stories from Paradys, 
though whether I can withstand 
them I do not know. 

John Gilbert 


DOWN RIVER 


Stephen Gallagher 
Publisher Hodder and 
Stoughton, Format 
hardback, £10.95 
Category Psychological 
thriller/horror 


tephen Gallagher's last two 

books, Valley of Lights and 
Oktober, have cumulatively made 
him into a best-seller and a 
respected author in the fantasy, 
horror and, to some extent, 
science-fiction genres. 

His new hardback, Down 
River, will no doubt take the 
process further and, in so doing, 
secure him a place as a 
mainstream author. 

The book has certain parallels 
with Valley of Lights, though no 
overtly supernatural creature is in 
evidence. The creature with 
which the reader has to deal is, 
perhaps, more disturbing than 
any fantastical creation. 

He’sa policeman called Johnny 
Mays: a policeman with a little 
black book and a big chip on his 
shoulder. He believes that the 
guilty should be punished and 
anyone who transgresses in his 
eyes, even if they just look like a 
criminal type, is put into the black 
book from which all justice is 
meted out. 

That justice is not necessarily 
fair. Johnny’s partner Nick 
suspects him of torture, bribery 
and corruption, but only knows 
that he’s gone too far when 
Johnny sets up some local kids for 
a motorway race. The crazed cop 
tries torun them off the road, but 
itis the police car that plunges into 
the reservoir. 

Nick survives, but Johnny is 
apparently drowned... and 
then the people in the little black 
book start to die. Nick realises that 
Johnny may not be dead — and 
that he is on the vengeance list. 


Down Riverreads like a straight 
thriller, but horror and fantasy 
fans will fallin love with it because 
you never really know whether 
Johnny is a supernatural being 
who has to be restored to the 
ranks of the dead before the world 
is put to rights again, or just a 
policeman whose past has 
drastically influenced his world 
view. 

Whatever your view, and your 
reading tastes, the book provides 
a fast and exciting read. 
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Guy N. Smith is a notoriously 
prolific writer. He’s used to 
criticism by some fellow-authors 
but despite what you think, his 
books contain continuous action 
and characters who, though a 
little stereotypical, could not be 
described as completely 
cardboard. 

His latest novel (Sphere, £2.95) 
bears some resemblance to 
Stephen King’s The Shining, 
though it includes some 
interesting touches by which he’s 
made the storyline his own. It 
concerns a recently-divorced 
woman who attempts to take her 
daughter to rehearsals for a school 
play. The girl is overly obsessed 
with getting to the class though 
her mother doesn’t think it’s a 
good idea. 

They get caughtin a snowstorm 
and are forced to put up ata 
‘hotel’ which was once a home for 
the insane. Some of the patients 
are still there and there’s madness 
in the air as the owners turn out to 
be in league with the Devil, the 
Anti-Christ is about to be born 
and several of the hotel’s inmates 
intend to use the little girl as a 
virgin sacrifice. 

Sounds slightly hackeneyed, 
but once you’re into the novel you 


get dragged towards the end by 
Smith’s almost manic efforts to 
sustain plot and action. Fans will 
love it and with the republication 
of The Crabs books by Grafton later 
this year they can be assured that 
there are many more novels after 
Mania. 


HORROR 
100 BEST 
BOOKS 


Edited by Stephen Jones 
and Kim Newman 
Publisher Xanadu, Format 
hardback, £10.95 

Category Nonfiction/horror 


Lo of love are all too often 
either irritating compilations 
of what the editors think is worthy 
ina particular field, or long, trite, 
topographies of that field. It’s not 
often that a book comes along that 
is a real labour of love and a good 
read. 

Iam, therefore, pleased that 
two of the horror genre’s most 
respected chroniclers have got 
together to produce a book about 
the best work in the field by, 
arguably, its best writers. Each 
entry is a personal vote of 
gratitude to particular works of 
fiction. And though some of the 
tie-ups between writers and 
influential books are surprising, 
there are others at which you can 
nod and say ‘I guessed he or she’d 
choose that subject’. 

Stephen Laws’s enthusiasm for 
genre films makes Quatermass and 
the Pit an ideal choice, 

R Chetwynd-Hayes’s fascination 
with the traditional ghost story 
makes The Turn of the Screw 
equally predictable, and Clive 
Barker's insights into Dr Faustus 
are compatible with some of his 
fiction. 

Some choices do, however, 
stand outas oddities. John Skipp’s 
selection of a John Brunner novel, 
for instance, isa little out of public 
character, and Guy N Smith’s 
choice of Charles L Grant's The Pet 
doesn’t quite fitin with his writing 
persona. , 

The book is fascinating, all the 
same, providing fans with both a 
unique survey of horror and an 
insight into the creative 
preferences of many fine writers. 
John Gilbert 
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, has ever si 
Victorian — 


story it was based 


on seems to have 
disappeared, and 


Im was being condemned 


before its completion. That 
| the Thirties, when we were 

ed to have had enough of 
r films, but I've a feeling this 
articularly upset some 


me hand, 


esperately 


im... Butjustas — 


d they help him. As she 
the inner pane clear of its 
es, he missed the roof above 

, and fell. 

‘She saw him fall into the beam 
of light. His hair blazed like a silver 
halo. His mouth was gaping, 
silenced perhaps by the wind of his 


_ fall, and yet she thought he saw her 
_ and, despite his terror, managed to 


look unbearably apologetic, as if he 


wanted her to know that it wasn’t 


fault she hadn’t been in time to 

h him. That moment seemed 

0 unreal and so prolonged that she 
as almost able to believe the light 
had arrested him somehow, like a 


frame of film. Then he was gone, — 


and as her breath screamed out she 
heard a thud below like the sound 


the catch slid out of its socket, he « 


sprinted to the edge and jumped. 


‘He'd already done it once, she — 


told herself as he reached the edge. 
However wide the gap looked, he 
had managed to cross it safely, 
never mind why he was up there at 
all. the thoughts didn’t slow her 
heart down or allow her to breathe, 


h places. | hope we’ 


oon 


Sandy stepped over trodden chips and hamburger 
cartons in the entrance to the flats, and rang the bell for 
Trantom. The intercom mumbled at her, its words 
almost indistinguishable because of the remains of a 
cheeseburger that had been stuffed into the grille. 
‘Sandy Allan,’ she said, having poked the answer 
button gingerly with one fingernail, and peered at the 
entrance hall through safety glass smeared with 

chup. The man who plodded down the unlit 
te stairs was almost at the glass before she saw 


lowing for the way telephones shrank voices, 

ded nearly so large. He was at least a 

han Sandy, and twice as broad. He wore 

gre ck trousers and a frayed purple 

digan, with spectacles poking out of the torn breast 

ket. He opened a crack between the door and the 

frame and lowered his balding head towards it, 

blinking fiercely. “Who, er, who did you say?’ he 

demanded. 

She could see pimples under the stripes of mousy 
hair. ‘Sandy Allan. We said eight o'clock.’ 

‘It’s only five to,’ he said inaccurately, glancing at 

his wristwatch. It had string in place of a strap. He 


, two 
rking their 

of cars sped past 
and their individual 


outline spreading. Sandy felt as if 
she were toppling out of the win- 
dow towards him. As_ she 
staggered backwards, the building 
opposite seemed to nod at her, and 
a shape reared up on its roof. 

‘It must have been the ventilator. 
When she managed to focus she 
saw the boxy funnel on which two 
weeds were flowering. She walked 
rapidly to the door and tooka shud- 
dering breath, and ran across the 
main room to the phone before the 
smell of pastry could make her sick. 
She swallowed several times while 
the emergency number rang. ‘Am- 
bulance,’ she gasped, and gave the 
details in a voice that felt almost too 
Gal oe 


And that might be the end of it — 

Sandy might be content with the 

police’s explanation that Graham, 

once an athlete, died while chasing 

a thief — except that the film 

. reviewer of the Daily Friend starts 

insisting in print that there never 
was a film. 

Now Sandy is determined to 


boyfriend Toby gives her Graham's 
notebook which lists all the other 
pour he contacted in his search 
or the film, and she is too preoc- 
cupied with retracing his hunt to 
notice that she’s also being hunted: 


‘She walked Toby to Victoria Sta- 
tion and left him at the barrier. On 
her way into the Underground she 
thought he’d followed her, but 
there was nobody to be seen 
behind her on the escalator that 
sailed downward with a faint 
inconsolable squeal. She sat on a 
bench on the empty platform, the 
breaths of oncoming trains stirring 
the hairs on the back of her neck. 
She leafed through Graham’s 
notebook, but couldn’t concen- 


. trate; she found she had to keep 


glancing along the platform toward 
the tunnel. Some fault in the 
mechanism made the train doors 
reopen after she boarded, as if 
someone had leapt on at the last 
moment. The galloping rush of the 
wheels made her think of a hunt in 
the dark. 

‘Someone was walking a dog in 


Queen’s Wood. Sandy couldn’t see 
the owner, but she heard the ani- 
mal in the undergrowth. Once she 
glimpsed its ribs through a gloomy 
clump of bushes. Even if it was a 

eyhound, it looked in need of 
eeding. She thought she saw its 


out to be weeds blurred by 
shadows...’ oe 

Early in the search she comes. 
home to her flat to find her pet cats 
run over outside the house and 
Graham’s notebook destroyed. She 
doesn’t realise that it may not have 
been the cats which clawed the 
book to pieces. She recalls all the 
information from the notebook she 
can call to mind, for nothing can 


‘put her off searching. By the time 


she learns that she is reawakening 
an ancient English secret which the 
film inadvertently set free, will it be 
too late for her? Here she is early in 
her search, in an encounter far less 
strange and disturbing than she is 
later to walkinto... 
Ramsey Campbell, 


Wallasey, 
Liverpool, January 1989 
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RAMSEY CAMPBELL is 


Britain's most influential 
living horror writer. He 


is the author of several 
short story collections, 
including Dark Compan- 
jons and Cold Print. His 


. She th _ bestselling novels 
eyes glistening, but they turned 


include incarnate, The — 
Hun y Moon -— for 
e has just won 
the British Fantasy 
Award — and The Influ- 
ence, recently issued in 
aperback. As well as 
eing president of The 
British Fantasy Society 
he is also FEAR’s edito- 
rial associate, so we are 
pleased to be able to ~ 
rint this extract from 
is latest hardback hor- 
ror novel, Ancient 
Images. 


» save Graham’s reputation. His 


_ dragged his cuff down as if he’d exposed too much of 
himself to her, and widened his eyes to stop them 
blinking. “How about some proof?’ 

When she turned her digital watch towards him, he 
snorted like a horse. “Not the time. Who you are.’ 

She dug her credit card wallet out of her handbag 
and flourished it at him, staff identification card 
uppermost. ‘Allright,’ he said with unexpected relish, 
and led her upstairs, trailing a smell of the motor oil 
that blackened his fingernails. 

H; lived one floor up. As he knocked on his door, a 

dull fat sound, a dog snarled and clawed at the 
inside of a door across the corridor. A woman with 
rubber bands dangling from her undecidedly coloured 
hair, and eyes bruised by lack of sleep, answered 
Trantom’s knock. She gave Sandy a disinterested stare 
and trudged back into the kitchen, a cramped room 
which smelled saturated with brussels sprouts. 
Despite her apathy, her presence seemed welcome 
when Sandy heard another woman screaming in the 
next room. 

Trantom struggled along his corridor, past a bicycle 
and a coat-stand with a fractured upright bandaged 
with insulating tape, and emitted a sound somewhere 
between a warning cough and a roar. The screams 
were drowned out by a disco beat, and a man said 
loudly, ‘That disembowelling was a load of tripe.’ 

‘This is good, look, where they gouge her eyes out,’ 
a younger man said. 

Trantom opened the door noisily and sidled around 
it, jerking his head to indicate that he wasn’t by 
himself, not noticing that Sandy had already ventured 
in after him. Two men were sitting in armchairs that 
looked carved from cork, facing a television and video 
recorder. The teenager wore jeans and a T-shirt 
printed with the slogan I WANT YOUR BODY (‘COS 
YM A CANNIBAL); the man was in his thirties and 
might have been a businessman, dressed as he was in 
a dark suit and waistcoat, white shirt and black tie. 


all there,’ he said to Trantom. ‘Here’s where the one 
with the big tits gets them chopped off.’ 

Trantom jerked his head again, and the man noticed 
Sandy as the other did. The teenager craned to see her, 
his T-shirt flapping about his undernourished torso. 

‘That's her, is it?’ he said. 

Trantom stepped forward as if her nearness were 
forcing him into the room, and she followed him ‘I’m 
Sandy Allan.’ 

‘What do you reckon to this, then?’ the man in the 
suit challenged her, To one gleaming shoe at the 
screen. All she could see was what looked like a tin of 
pale red paint that had just been opened to the 
accompaniment of the disco beat and screams: sharper 
details had been lost between transfers from a foreign 
tape. ‘It does nothing for me,’ she said. — 

“You'd censor it then, would you?’ ~ 

‘I can’t imagine being given the o 


»ption.” 

‘But if your lot bought it,’ the teenager said, ~§ 99 — 
brandishing his knuckly face on its wiry neck at her ~ 9 9) = 
and narrowing his bloodshot eyes, “you'd cut it, no 
question.’ so ae 

“No question that it would ever be bought.” 

‘If the films you buy aren’t that bad, why the fuck 
cut them?’ oe 

Wearied by the way the conversation was 
progressing, Sandy turned to Trantom. ‘May I sit — 
down? Then you can introduce me to your friends 

he floor was cluttered with piles of magazines 

video cassettes. Soundtrack albums were stre 
across a red two-seater couch. Trantom gathered up 
the records clumsily, splaying his fingers almost as 
wide as the breadth of the covers, and dumped them 
beneath a shelf of plastic monsters. As Sandy sat down 
he dropped himself beside her, seesawing the couch. — 
‘They write for my magazine,’ he said, his voice even 
higher with pride. ‘That's John in the T-shirt that — 
writes our video reviews, and this is Andrew Minihin. 
You must have heard of him. 


eo 


| Flayin 


fe 


hook her head and smiled. Minihin grunted. 
antom sniggered incredulously, John’s thighs began 
ibrate as if he were preparing to run laps of the 
ered room. ‘You must've. A paper wanted all his 
ks banned,’ John insisted, and listed them: ‘The 
he Slobbering. It Crawls Up You. It Crawls Back 
| Up You. Entrails, that they wouldn’t let him call Puke 
and Die, that was the best yet.’ 

‘T’ve seen them around.’ 

‘Wondered how anyone could buy such crap, did 
you?’ Minihin said. 

‘The three men grinned at her as if they were 
1g a trap. She imagined them as three witches 
alloween hats, and felt more in control. ‘Not 

ember.’ 
_ because crap is what it is,’ Minihin said, 
n laugh. ‘It’s what you have to write to 
th films like this one here. If millions of silly 
nt to read it I’d be even stupider than they 
idn‘t give it to them. Maybe some of them will 
_ of it. I'm getting fan mail from ten-year-old 


latch out, you'll have her wanting to cut your 
oks,’ John said. 

Sandy lost her temper just enough to give her voice 
an edge. ‘Do you believe everything you read in the 
apers? Can’t you see that Stilwell wrote that about me 
t cuse I dared to suggest he was wrong about the 
film my friend was looking for? I don’t cut films, I 
assemble them, and I'd be a born-again archivist as far 
as this film is concerned. Except if everybody I 


approach is going to believe what Stilwell said about 


me I may as well not bother. Would you like to turn 
that down? I’m not used to having to 
someone screaming.’ S 
rantom groped down the side of t! 
found the remote control. The zo 
the screen continued his work in sile 
muttered, ‘What do you think, boys 
‘The paper could be after her like 
after Andrew. They don’t like an 


rugged as if the ques 
‘All right,’ Tr, 


past his stammering. : 

‘That's kind of you, but I — only w: 
if you had a lead,’ Sandy said. a 

‘He keeps his wife on one. What's yor 

Minihin demanded. ’Don’t you want to 
with us?’ os 

_ ‘You haven't seen the magazine,’ Trantom 
grabbed one from a pile behind the couch. 

_ It was a stapled bunch of duplicated type 
called Gorehound. She thought someone had 
coffee on it, until she realized that the stain wa 
to illustrate the title. ‘I should have thought the 

a looking for wouldn’t do much for you afte 
d of thing you watch.’ 
ome films are pretty good even then 
d. ‘Lugosi bursts a blind man’s eard: 
yes of London, and that was made before tl 
in The Black Cat ue starts ripping hi 


n offered. 
Tf your film was banned it must be good 
horror, we're interested. We ca 
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me anything abou iim itself.’ 

‘It must've upset someone,’ John suggested. 

‘Told them something they didn’t want to know,’ 
Minihin said. 

It was clear that they were only speculating. ‘If 
there’s any way you can help I'll let you know,’ Sandy 
said, and pushed herself off the couch. ‘But the people 
I need to meet may be as wary as you were, and they’Il 
also be considerably older.’ 

he men stared at her, red-eyed from the film, from 

its reflection or from the way it quickened their 
blood. All three were between her and the door. 
Someone exploded on the screen, and red splashed 
the walls and furniture and the faces of the men, which 
seemed to swell like sponges. ‘Turn up the sound,’ 
John said. ‘they’re pulling her tongue out.’ 
“Tongue my arse,’ Minihin disagreed. ’That’s her 
liver.’ 

John clasped his knees to stop them jerking and 
gasped, ‘Turn it up, quick, turn it up.’ 

Trantom rummaged on the floor for the control, and 
Sandy sidled past him. She was almost at the door 
when Minihin sprang to his feet and came after her, 
one pudgy hand outstretched. He was reaching to turn 
out the light so that they could see the image more 
clearly. They and the furniture appeared to be leaping 
to catch spurts of red from the screen. As Sandy 
slipped past the coat-stand and the bicycle, the woman 
with the bruised eyes looked out of a bedroom next to 
the kitchen, a baby mouthing at her breast, which was - 
covered with scratches. The television screamed, and 
the woman winked heavily at Sandy. ‘If it wasn’t her, 
it might be us.’ ees 

Trantom blundered along the corridor, shouldering © 


the coat-stand against the wall, as Sandy unchained 


the outer door. The dog in the flat opposite was 

snarling and whining. Someone must have hit it to 

<e it sound so nervous. Sandy stepped onto 

leum the colour of mud between glistening tiled 

Is, and Trantom wobbled after her. ‘What's that?’ 

stammered as if he had been about to ask her 
thing else. ‘Did you bring someone with you?’ 

ndy peered along the corridor. She didn’t think 

e’d glimpsed a shadow dodging out of sight around 

ie bend of the bare grey stairs, but he made her feel 


#3 
as if she had. ‘Of course not,’ she said. 


“Got to be careful.’ He stepped back clumsily, almost 
tripping over his ragged doormat. ‘Never know who 
might come snooping around after my films.’ 

‘If you were a gentleman you'd see me to my car,’ 
said said, and gazed at him until it drew him into the 
a He rushed at the stairs so recklessly she was 
afraid for him. He was stooping, butting the air as if to” 
warn anyone who might get in his way. As she 


followed him, the smell of sweat and motor oil mether.* 


the stairs. a 


_ He flung the street door open and blundered a1 
s clenched. The street was deserted for hundreds 0 
. Something that smelled of stale food scuttled 
in the dark — a hamburger carton which 
side as she made for ‘ G 


Comic books and graphic 
fri fovels are again in vogue 
Haiter decades m the dold- 
ums. FEAR’s Stanley 
>r asks the infamous 
rican illustrator 
‘| stephen R. Bissette if 
there’s anything he 
| wouldn't include in 
| _ ABOO,the very graphic 
comic book which has 
| just scraped past British 
Customs officials. 


“There's a 
world of [ 
difference 
between an 
explicit, 
graphic story -- 
that’s pub- f\ 
lished in | 
prose, and an | 
explicit, | 
_ graphic story 
thatis drawn" 


@ 


tephen R. Bissette | Totleben, of a landmark book | However, his meal consists of two 
is a rarity, even simply entitled Taboo — available young children bound and gagged 
among that from Titan Books, or send £9.95 ona plate. Obviously this 
already specialised | plus £2.00 postage to PO Box 442, | publicationis meant for those with 
group of people Wilmington, Vermont 05363, strong stomachs; but where did the 
who draw and USA. idea for this entire project 
write in the comic Taboo attempts to break alot of | originate? 
book field. For one | new ground in horror comicsand | SB: It originated out of John 
thing, costumed | advanced sales for this planned Totleben’s and my disenchantment 


superheroes have quarterly are triple the initial with the current state of horror in 
never been his forte. Rather, he is expectations. One of its earliest — comics. There was one point, in 
best known on both sides of the supporters was Clive Barker, who | 1983, when we were working 
AtlanticasaformerartistforSwamp | contributed an introduction and together on Swamp Thing and it was 
Thing. Beyond his artistic talents original artwork. It’s Bissette’sand | the only horror comic on the news 


Bissette is alsoknownintheliterary | Totleben’s desire that Taboo should 
horror field. Not only doeshe write | herald a brave new age in the 
forsuch cult film magazinesas Deep | medium, where the finest artists 
Red, he has also become managing | and writers in the world can come 
editor of the comic book/magazine | together and break all the barriers 


stands. In the direct sales, there 
was an anthology called Twisted 
Tales and a few others, but none of 
them were doing much that was 
memorable. Even Twisted Tales, . 


Goreshriek. Most importantly, which are considered ‘taboo’. which was a class act all the way, 

Bissette has greatly stretched his was committed to emulating the 
creative talents by becoming SW: The cover of Taboo shows an _ | EC Comics style of the Fifties, and | __ 
coeditor/publisher, with John old manabouttobeginhissupper. | we felt that was a dead end. 
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This was the Eighties, and there 
were other ways of telling stories, 
and other stories to tell. And we 
didn’t see comics doing what was 
being done by all the other media 
in horror. In written horror, it was 
reaching new heights in the early 
Eighties in film, there was more 
and more coming out that had an 
edge to it, transcending what had 
become old-hat. But we didn’t see 
anyone doing this in comics, and 
that was the impetus in putting 
together Taboo. 

SW: Give us some examples of the 
controversial material you have in 
store for readers. 

SB: First, let me say that about a 
third of the issue measures up to 
what our goal was; we haven’t 
broken through all the barriers yet. 


_ I would cite Throat Sprockets, by 


Mike Hoffman and Tim Lucas, asa 
very good example of an adult 
horror comic short story. It’s about 
a man who’s looking for 


The Fiest nae + 

‘Sil “THROAT SPREE TS * 
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Page One of Throat Sprockets 


alternatives to his own sexuality, 
and he finds them in the most 
unexpected of places; a grind- 
house porno theatre. It works ona 
very sophisticated level; the story 
does not condescend to the reader. 
It pulls you into the character's 
obsession and addresses it very 
directly. 
SW: Your contribution, 
Cottonmouth, does not seem 
publishable without an 18 rating. 
SB: That’s also an adult story, in 
the sense that you have to havea 
certain amount of knowledge and 
sophistication to sort out what the 
story is about, since there are no 
visual clues. Basically, the plot is 
about toxic shock, and yet we tell 
the story without ever saying the 
words ‘toxic shock’, or ever 
showing a woman’s tampon. The 
entire impact of the story is 
dependent on the reader putting in 
the missing pieces. 

But to answer your question, 
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Toxic shock in Cottonmouth, with Bis- 
sette’s own story and illustrations 


‘What makes this an adult horror 
comic?’ as well as why do a horror 
comic, the best example is Chigger 
and the Man, by Keith Giffen and 
Robert Loren Fleming. This is a 
story that could only work in 
comics. It could not be told as a 
written story and have the same 
impact, because its entire impact is 
dependent on its juxtaposing these 
drawings done by a child, with the 
artist’s vision of this character's 
reality. 

Nor would it work as a film. 
Because as soon as you're dealing 
with something other than what is 
drawn on a page, the child’s 
drawing juxtaposed with the 
artist's more representational 
drawings ceases to mean anything. 
I would point to Chigger as a key 
example of what we're trying todo 
in Taboo. In many ways, it’s the 
strongest story in the book. It’s 
disturbing to even look at, and I’m 
going to close the book right now 
so we can continue. 


ASSAULT WITH 
INTENT 


SW: By the nature of your themes, 
you seem to be asking for trouble 
with the censors. 

SB: It’s one thing to deal with 
people who are used to writing 
often very explicit and very graphic 
stories. Yet there’s a world of 
difference between an explicit, 
graphic story that’s published in 
prose, and an explicit, graphic 
story that is drawn. A bookstore 
that would tolerate carrying the 
complete works of Clive Barker, 
might just toss us out on our ear 
because in the works of Clive 


Barker, you have to sit down and 
read and interact with your 
imagination. But in Taboo, you just 
flip through the book and you get 
an assault! 

I didn’t see this as a problem 
when we started out, but I’m 
discovering that most of the artists 
and writers in the field do pre- 
censor. It’s like we all have a little 
safety valve in our minds that goes 
offif we even think we’re going too 
far with something we're creating, 
and pull back. The only pre- 
censoring we've done ourselves is 
that there wasa short period when 
John and I were deluged with 
submissions dealing specifically 
with sex and violence. On one level 
this fits our intent, but John and I 
realised that if Taboo was made up 
mostly of these kinds of stories it 
would eventually make for a very 
dull book. 

Butin terms of future issues, Ido 
have to be concerned with censors. 
One example that comes to mind is 
S. Clay Wilson. As I say in my 
introduction, he is one of the most 
notorious of the underground 
comic book artists. If the 
underground comics were 
intended as an assault on the mass 
media, and the middle-class in 
particular, then Wilson was the 
demolition man. With the first line 
of his pen on paper, he’s just 
loading explosives into your mind 
and blowing it to kingdom come. 
The illustration in question is 
S. Clay Wilson’s fourth plate, 
which isa really obscene piece that 
we deliberated over quite a bit. It 
shows the victim of a rape. She’s 
dead, and the two rapists, one of 
whom is this old fellow, are 
standing over her with visible 
erections. 

SW: This would be considered in 
many countries to be obscene 
material. 

SB: I know. I have to wrestle with 
the problem of how to keep Taboo 
true to its name, and still getit into 
acountry like England or into parts 
of Canada where showing an 
erection is flat out illegal. Even 
though these are just pen and ink 
drawings! My attitude has always 
been, anything that’s on paper 
can’thurt you. It’s just an imagined 
image. Now, I’'mnot saying there’s 
no responsibility or no impact on 
the viewer. Of course there is. Why 
else would I be doing this book if I 
didn’t think it had some kind of 
impact? But as someone who does 
drawings for a living I can’t 
understand how putting an image 
on a piece of paper — or a theatre 
screen — is in and of itself 
dangerous or unhealthy. It’s just 
an expression of the self. 

SW: Nevertheless, how do you 
publish something called Taboo and 
still remain true to your vision? 
SB: My plan right now is to havea 
regular edition of Taboo whichis - 


complete and uncensored, and 
then in future issues to have a UK 
edition as well. For example, I’m 
going to ask S. Clay to do another 
plate for the British edition to 
replace the original. However, the 
American edition will have both 
illustrations, so the American 
readers will get to see everything 
for the bookin Taboo 2 that Wilson 
has done. The British edition will 
be missing that plate and any other 
material which might have to be 
modified. 

To me this is absurd. I have to do 
it, otherwise I won’t get the book 
through customs. I’m worried right 
now about this firstissue. What do 
I do if the 1,600 copies that Titan 
Books ordered are seized and 
destroyed at the border? Who 
absorbs the loss? Is Titan 
responsible? Is it my risk? In a 
practical business sense, those are 
very sticky issues to deal with. And 
let me stress that even if certain 
images are replaced in foreign 
editions, Taboo is still a very tough 
book. I’m not trying to play censor, 
and I’m very uncomfortable with 
even what I’m detailing to you. Let 
me make it clear that I would never 
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censor any writer orartist. Butasa 
publisher, Ihave to think of getting 
the book out to as many people asI 
can, and balance that with my 
being the artist whose 
responsibility it is to be as 
uninhibited and clear and honest 
with my imagination as I can be. 


THE RIGHT STUFF 


SW: What kind of feedback are you 
getting from other writers and 
artists? 

SB: We have interest in the book 
from people like 

Douglas E. Winter, Harlan 
Ellison . . . Chet Williamson has 


already sent usa script, from which 
Tim Truman is drawing. Michael 
McDowell sent us a script called 
Oyster Boy that we’re hoping 
director Tim Burton will eventually 
illustrate. Ramsey Campbell has 
expressed interest. Frank Miller is 
finishing a story for us. Richard 
Corben is considering doing 
something for us. 

Another way of answering your 
question is to say that I’m not only 
trying to reach top-drawer comic 
book professionals who write and 
draw comics, but also the top 
writers of horror fiction. I’d even 
like to interest the people who 
work in horror films. I’m putting 
out the invitation, and I hope it all 
works out. Taboo is really the first 
publication to wed creative 
personalities in all the related 
horror fields with original projects. 
The best from one medium 
working with the best of another — 
no holds barred. 

SW: Clive Barker has been 
supportive of this project for some 
time, hasn’t he? 
SB: Clives’s been nothing but 
helpful. Originally, he was to write 
and draw a story, but his film 
commitments have delayed that, 
though hopefully that will still 
happen. Clive’s unique in that he’s 
the only horror author who is an 
accomplished illustrator and writer. 
Not to mention playwright, 
screenwriter, and director! But I for 
one would like to see what he could 
doin the comic book medium. The 
potential of this medium is 
limitless, and I’m convinced we've 
only just begun to scratch the 
surface. One reason for this in 
America is because it’s always been 
straight-jacketed and narrowly 
pee asa business run strictly 
or the entertainment of children. 
SW: Rumour hasit you're working 
with Barker on some other project. 
SB: I was approached by two comic 
book publishers and asked if I 
wanted to adapt a Clive Barker 
story. But there’s really one story of 
his that I would love to draw and 
that’s Rawhead Rex. Well, Steve 
Niles at Arcane Comics went out 
and obtained the comic book 
rights. It'll probably be out late next 
year or early 1990. 


OBSESSIONS 


SW: It strikes me as a bit unusual 
that you're one of the few comic 
book artists/writers who achieved 
your success without being heavily 
involved with the usual 
superheroes. You've always been 
dedicated to horror, apparently 
right from the start of your career. 
SB: True, this is where my interest 
has always been. I’ve been working 
professionally in comics since 1977, 
and in all that time I stuck with my 
obsession to do horror stories. I 


mean, I’ve done a number of war 
stories, but if you look closely at 
them, they’re really horror stories. 
[laughs] And I’ve done fantasy 
tales, but if you look at my fantasy 
tales they're horror-fantasies! The 
only real superheroes I ever did 
were of course in Swamp Thing. 
SW: What were your influences as 
a child? Were you always hooked 
on comics? 

SB: For me it wasn’t really comics. 
When I was a kid growing up in 
Burlington, Vermont, there were a 
few horror titles from Marvel Com- 
ics that made an impression. But 
two that really made animpression 
were by John Stanley. The first was 
Ghost Stories which continued as a 
series, though Stanley only wrote 
and drew issue number one, and a 
big, fat, annual called Tales from the 
Tomb that Dell put out in 1962. He 
did stories which were genuinely 
scary. 

But for me it was more the 
movies. The first three films I can 
remember were Beast from 20,000 
Fathoms, which fed and fuelled my 
obsession with dinosaurs, which 
lasts til this day. The Alexander 
Korda version of Thief of Bagdad 
which has one of the most horrific 
any spider scenesin the history of 
ilm and Them, which turns into a 
giant bug movie, but starts off as a 
very dark and scary film. They 
were seminal films for me. So I 
think it was more the films than the 
comics which steered me in this 
direction. AsI gota little older I also 
read Ray Bradbury and 
H.P. Lovecraft, like so many hor- 
ror writers today have done. And 
Richard Matheson was an enormous 
influence on me when I was a kid. 
SW: Richard Matheson also wrote 
many of the best episodes of the 
Twilight Zone television series in the 
late Fifties and early Sixties. There 
was quite a bit of horror on televis- 
ion back then. 

SB: I was eight years old when 
Twilight Zone, Thriller, Way Out, 
and Outer Limits were on the air. I 
distinctly remember seeing two 
episodes of Way Out, and being ter- 
rified by that show! In fact, my 
mother forbade me to watch Outer 
Limits after a while because I would 
get too wound up [laughs]. And 
there were magazines like Famous 
Monsters of Filmland and toys like 
the Aurora monster mod- 

els . . . that wasreallya fertile time 
to be growing up and being in love 
with horror. And it seems to me 
that the Eighties are just as fertile. 
I'm happy to be a part of it. 


Coming Soon: Stephen Bissette’s 


first short story. Exclusively in 
FEAR! 
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MORTUARY 


HIS SUM- 
MER... [HE 
BALL IS BACK! So 
screamed the 
American ads for 
Phantasm I] along 
witha huge picture 
of a scowling 
Angus Scrimm as 
the Tall Man and 
the famous flying sphere of death 
from the first movie. 

It’s no wonder that Universal 
Pictures felt the need to give 
audiences’ memories a jolt as it’s 
been almost ten years since 
Michael Pearson and the sinister 
Tall Man first battled each other 
within the confines of Morningside. 
Mortuary. When one considers the 
impact that the low-budget hit 
Phantasm had back in 1979, it’s a 
surprise that Don Coscarelli, 
director of the original, hasn’t 
developed a sequel earlier. There’s 
been no shortage of genre fans 
screaming for it. 

‘I guess I never really had a fix on 
how to do a sequel before,’ says 
Coscarelli. ‘A couple of years ago I 
was watching another sequel and 
thought ‘Well, what if we just 
started it up again — exactly from 
where we left off?’ The original had 
a questionable ending anyway soit 
lent itself perfectly to a sequel. We 
were able to pick the plot up the 
minute after the first film ended. 

‘It was a lot more fun to create 
and easier to write this time. I'd 
watched the first one with a lot of 
different audiences and I gota 
feeling for what worked and what 
didn’t. There was a lot of pressure 
in one way as a lot of people really 
like the first one and I didn’t want 
to disappoint them.’ 

In the ten years between the 
Phantasm movies, Coscarelli has 
completed two films — The 
Beastmaster and Survival Quest-—and 
spent one-and-a-half years on 
Silver Bullet, the ill-fated adaptation 
of Stephen King’s Cycle of the 
Werewolf. 

‘Dino [De Laurentis] and I had 
creative differences which was a 
shame as it could have been a 
wonderful picture —I loved the 
book. I wrote a couple of other 
screenplays in the intervening 
years but I couldn’t get them 
financed. I think priced myself out 
of the market budget-wise.’ 
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Guild Pictures’ PHANTA 


EFFECTS ONA 
SHOSTROM 


The budget for Phantasm II, 
however, far exceeded the paltry 
sum needed to put the original 
together. The result of the budget 
increase is all on screen too — the 
sequel boasts fabulous 
atmospheric mortuary sets and a 
whole mess of bizarre special 
effects and pyrotechnics. 

‘The extra money meant we were 
able to do much more in the make- 
up.and mechanical effects 
departments. However, as we 
know, that doesn’t necessarily 
mean a better picture —it just makes 
it more convenient for me. We were 
still on a modest budget by most 
standards anyway.’ 

To help in the realisation of the 
bizarre horror fantasy, Coscarelli 
enlisted Mark Shostrom, the 
talented special effects artist best 
known for his work on Evil Dead II 
and Nightmare on Elm Street Il] and 
who is currently finishing post- 
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production on the underwater 
monster movie Deep Star Six. 

‘I met Mark through Sam Raimi 
who recommended him to me after 
Evil Dead II which is really a text 
book on make-up effects. He was 
very creative and his guys were 
very enthusiastic. Mark and I had 
sort of a wish-list of things we 
wanted to do but it was really a 
function of the budget how much 
could actually be done. We went 
through the original screenplay 
and budgeted the effects and found 
it came to about three or four times 
what we had available. 

‘The other thing you've got to 
remember with a film like this is 
that you can’t go too far overboard 
with your ideas or you won't get 
the proper rating.’ 

However restrained Coscarelli 
and Shostrom tried to to be it 
obviously wasn’t good enough for 
the MPAA as Phantasm II had to 
trim some of its gore content to 
avoid the dreaded X certificate. 

‘We always have trouble, but I 
feel we deserve more of a break as 
the Phantasm pictures aren't very 


realistic. They're pure fantasy —I 
mean, all the characters that really 
get ripped up aren't just evil, 
normally they're not even human. 
Idon’t feel that the rating systemis 
applied fairly. The major studio 
productions can get away witha lot 
more while they come down on 
independent pictures much 
harder. That said, | was happy with 
the way the film turned out - we 
got away with quite a lot.’ 


TALL AND POPULAR 


In the years since the first film was 
unleashed the genre has seen a 
whole slew of horror comedies 
where any horror content is 
immediately emasculated by 
excessive comedy relief. Phantasm 
II doesn’t apologise for being scary 
as so many recent horror movies 
have — it has a bleak, Gothic 
atmosphere and contains much 
dark and troubling imagery — and 
the change in trend is most 
welcome. 

‘It didn’t seem much darker to 
me although when I showed it to 


Angus (Scrimm) he said ‘Oh, this 
is a very grim little film’, so I don’t 
know — maybe I’m just getting 
older or something. 

‘Universal didn’t put an 
pressure on me to turn the Tall Man 
into a Freddy-figure atall. It would 
have been horrible to have to turn 
him into a cartoon character. He 
isn’t really something you can 
monkey with too much because 
audiences really love him. In all the 
research screenings, Angus always 
got the highest scores.’ 

Along with the silver sphere, the 
Tall Manis the one thing that most 
people remember about Phantasm. 
That menacing bellow of 
‘BOYYYYY’ is scarier in itself than 
any number of lousy Freddy 
Krueger dream sequences put 
together and Coscarelli has done 
nothing to lessen the fright factor 
of Angus Scrimm’s towering 

erformance as the ultimate 
ogeyman. 

‘lalways try to keep things pretty 
straightforward but sometimes 
Angus would try and throw in 
some kind of quip or other. There’s 


one scene where the priest looks at 
him and says something like ‘You 
must be the Devil Himself’, and 
Angus had about three or four lines 
he wanted to try out like ‘No, he’s 
just a poor relation’ or something. 
I tried to restrain him but he just 
went ahead and didit. We cut them 
out anyway.’ 


FUTURE 
UNCERTAIN 


Coscarelli and Scrimm have stayed 
very close friends over the years. 
Scrimm has mainly been keeping 
himself busy doing a few small film 
roles and writing liner notes for 
albums — his notes for classical 
albums won him a Grammy. 
However, when Coscarelli 
approached him with the idea of 
reprising his role he jumped at the 
chance — which is just as well. 

‘I don’t think it would have been 
possible to have gone ahead 
without Angus. He created 
something unique and was one of 
the real high points of the first 
picture. 

‘He’s very game about doing the 
stunt work as well. He’s getting 
older now but I think we only 
doubled him in a couple of stunts. 
We had to use a stand-in on some 
of the driving scenes because his 
driving’s really not that hot. We 
wouldn't want to endanger the rest 
of the cast!’ 

Phantasm II got quite a 
prestigious release in the US, going 
nationwide in the summer of 1988. 
It was an unprecedented move by 
distributor Universal Pictures but, 
unfortunately, the gamble didn’t 
really pay off as the movie posted 
less than average box-office 
returns. Perhaps Coscarelli’s flight 
of dark fantasy was too confusing 
or troubling for the typical summer 
audience — the sequel certainly 
doesn’t hold any pat plot 
resolutions or offer any eas: 
explantation of just what in the hell 
is going on with all those mutant 
midgets and blood-sucking 
spheres. 

‘I don’t think a third film would 
clear up the whole plot. Ifit was too 
direct I think it would lose a lot of 
its charm. There’s a chance that 
we'll do a Phantasm II — depending 
on how the second one fares on 
video and in Europe. We might try 
one next year but I can guarantee 
you it'll either happen in the next 
year or two or it won't happen at 
all.’ 

I, for one, am hoping that it 
won't be long before Don 
Coscarelli and the Tall Man are 
back to haunt the mortuaries of our 
minds as soonas possible. I can see 
those posters going up now — THE 
BALLIS BACK. . . AGAIN! 
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The post production period of a film can be more 7a 
) exhausting than the shooting schedule. In the last of 
his series of articles on film-making, John Gilbert 
discovers that long nights, thousands of feet of film 
plus the constant worry of reshooting, timing, and 
classification add to the strain on director, producer 
and film editor. 


“Only editing 
can save a bad 
film from 

being worse”’ 


58 


ilm editors cavort 
at the centre of a 
vortex of celluloid 

during shooting 
and the post 
production stage 
ofa movie. The job 
y sounds simple by 

definition — but it’s 

not simple in 

reality. The editor effectively ties a 
knot in all the processes we’ve 
discussed during this series, taking 
vision and sound and putting them 
together so the film flows 
smoothly. If the editor gets it 
wrong critics and the more 
discerning of audiences are quick 
to punish. 

So vital is the editor's role that it 
has often been said that only 
editing can save a bad film from 
being worse. 


QUICK CHANGE 
ARTIST 


The editing process begins during 
filming. Camera film goes to the lab 
every night, the negative 

developed and a low-grade colour 
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(sometimes black and white) ‘rush’ 

print is made. First thing in the 
morning, the editor and assistant 
‘synch’ these rush prints to the live 
recorded sound, and the result is 
watched by the director to see if 
everything went well. 

Since directors always shoot the 
same scene several times over for 
safety and quality, the editor takes 
notes about which part of which 
scene — and which camera angle — 
will be the best to use in the final 
cut. 

These rushes now become the 
cutting copy and are fogged by 
printing ink serial numbers at six- 
inch intervals along their edges so 
the assistant can always find a 
particular scene or take very 
quickly —a oe production can 
easily run to hundreds of 
thousands of feet, so it’s an 
important task! 

Once the main filming is over, 
under the director’s guidelines, the 
editor starts cutting the scenes 
together, resulting in whatis called 
a roughcut~a blocked-in version of 
what will become the final film. 
Editors have the original shooting 
script to go by, butit often changes 
during editing if certain sequences 
are cut due demands of time, 
rewrites or censorship. 

At the outset a script suggests a 
running time. Low-budget features 
are often around 80 or 90 minutes 


while blockbusters may go on for 
124 minutes or more. The first 
roughcut, however, is likely to bea 
good 10-20% longer than intended. 
Editing, or film cutting as itis more 
commonly referred to, is an artistic 
process of constantly refining. 

However, much of the editing 
process relies on the quality of the 
script and the director. If one shot 
doesn’t already flow well into 
another no amount of editing will 
make the cuts work smoothly. But 
the editor works in smaller units 
than scenes. Each small camera 
angle is viewed through the 
Steenbeck table (see side panel), 
snipped, trimmed, bits replaced 
again until each shot moves 
logically into another according to 
the script. 

Assembled scenes may flow 
much better when paced up much 
faster than originally conceived. 
This pace, which must relate to the 
film as a whole, only becomes 
apparent as more of the film is 
assembled, and as a result a lot of 
tightening up happens between 
the roughcut and a finished cut. 

Even the finished cut may not be 
final. It’s subjected to intensive 
viewing by director and editor both 
on the Steenbeck and in viewing 
theatres, and numerous minor 
adjustments might be made until 
finally everyone pronounces 
themselves satisfied — that’s the 
‘fine cut’. 

The director may also want to 
add or cut sequences and it’s the 
editor’s job to accommodate 
changes within the film’s body. 
Some scenes which looked good in 


the script or during rushes may not 
work within the context of the film. 
Those can either be cut out 
completely or the director may 
decide to reshoot if the problem is 
a small one. 

Reshooting’s a headache 
though: special effects may have to 
be recreated on a smaller budget 
and time scale, cast members may 
not be available while some 
costumes, special make-up and 
sets have been destroyed or 
dismantled. Directors under such 
pressures have been known to 
rewrite and reshoot using doubles 
or even just the limbs of doubles. 


SOUND AND 
SYNCHRONISATION 


So far the only sound used in 
editing has been whatever ‘live’ 
sound was recorded on set. Costis 
the factor which determines 
whether or not this survives into 
the final film version. Recording 
dialogue in a set of fifty odd 
technicians with all that equipment 
is not easy. If the camera is tracked 
during a shot, inevitably the sound 
recordists pick up the creak of the 
dolly’s wheels and technicians’ 
footfalls. Outdoors may be worse - 
in a Victorian gothic thriller you 
certainly don’t want to hear aircraft 
and low-grade traffic noise on the 
recording. Avoiding extraneous 
sound costs lots. 

The answer is to post-synch 
dialogue. The editor's assistant 
makes up loops of film which are 
then runina dubbing theatre while 
the actors redo their lines 
attempting to match voice to lip 
movements seen on screen. Again, 
ina typical production this can add 
up to thousands of loops. Once 
done, all the dialogue soundtracks 
are spliced together. But that’s only 
the voices . . . 

The main dub can only be done 
after a finecut is achieved and all 
the post-synching is complete. A 
film’s final soundtrack may be 
made up of twenty to thirty 
individual effects at any one 
moment. Soundtrack laying is an 
art in itself, often calling fora 
specialist called a dubbing editor. 
The dubbing editor watches each 
reel of the film, takes notes and 
then goes to find all the sound 
effects needed. These may come 
from a library source, the original 
live recording or specially recorded 
by the dubbing editor. 

Some effects such as footsteps 
have to be recorded using the post- 
synch method. And there are 
specialists in the field. Their work 
is best known in radio serials 
providing footsteps, hoof beats 
and doors opening. It’s a highly 
skilled business because doing 
anything normally, such as 
walking or running, is almost 
impossible when done consciously 


HOW TO MAKE A MOVIE: PART V 


—you try it. The materials used may 
not always be obvious either. For 
those walking through leaves 
sound, try unspooling a mile of old 
quarter-inch recording tape and 
scuffing through that! 

Some of this work has been taken 
over by new technology sound 
synthesis which can create noises 
as simple asa cat’s miaow toa full- 
stage rock concert and crowd. 
Horror and science fiction films 
have greatly benefitted from 
computer sound techniques 
because a synthesizer can 
manipulate sounds, reverse them, 
change pitch and hide their true 
nature. 


THE BIG BEAT 


The musical soundtrack is also 
affected by the cut of a movie. The 
composer's job is done in several 
segments. First there’s the script to 
read, perhaps a video reel showin 
some sequences to give the film’s 
atmosphere. Next comes a series of 
key themes to be discussed with 
the director and editor. Finally the 
full-blown score. Once again, 
together with the editor, dubbing 
editor and director, it’s into the 
dubbing/recording studio with 
musicians to post-synch sequences 
of music to film loops so that the 
‘stings’ all come exactly on the 
intended cuts between shots. 

Music accomplishes mood and 
theme. It should appeal to a 
viewer's subconscious, 
highlighting what’s happening on 
the screen while not drawing 
attention to itself as a separate 
entity — unless that’s the desired 
effect. You may, for instance, be 
scoring a comedy horror movie in 
which you want to use as many 
horror soundtrack clichés — loud, 
vibrating organs, for instance! — in 
order to make the audience 
additionally receptive to the 
humour. You don’t, however, 
want people to laugh during a real 
horror movie, so the music is often 
quiet and only begins to gather 
pace when the audience is asked by 
the film-maker to expect a fright. 
Even then some composers have 
deliberately kept a low-key theme 
running right up to the moment of 
the scare to give it extra effect. 


PUTTING IT 
TOGETHER 


The final stage of a film’s post 
production life is the dubbing 
theatre. Here, reel by reel, the film 
is run through together with the 
numerous individual, overlapping 
sound effects, dialogue tracks and 
music and blended together by a 
the dubbing mixer who sits at a 
massive console in control of all the 
soundtracks. The process is 
nicknamed rock ’n’ roll because as 
a mistake is made, or the director 


asks for a particular sound to be 
louder, the mixer stops the film, 
rolls back, then rolls forward again 
resetting all the balances before 
switching into record mode just 
before the error occurred. It takes 
days to do a whole feature film. 

All that remains is to send the 
fine cut to the lab so the negative 
can be cut and finished prints 
made. Here, too, post production 
opticals are cut in instead of the 
approximations made by the editor 
in the cutting copy. As we’ve 
discussed in earlier issues, these 
include special effects and title 
sequences, often made by 
independent companies hired to 
do the job. Title styles reflect their 
age. During the late Seventies/early 
Eighties the style was one of 
animation and great creative 
flourishes. Movie-makers have 
since found that simple, bold titles, 
light on dark, tend toadd power to 
a movie rather than any fancy art 
work. 


BIG BAD WORLD 


Once the editor’s finished, the film 
completed and director and 
producer are happy, it’s shown to 
the distributor. Sentence is passed 
and if they’re lucky it goes direct to 
the BBFC for screening and 
certification. 

Such things are for a perfect 
world, however, and there are a 
number of changes distributors can 
impose on films. They can, for 
instance, ask for a number of 
minutes to be cut—they might even 
take the film away and do the job 
themselves, often resulting in loss 
of face and picture. They can also 
ask for scenes which they think will 
not get past the BBFC to be cut. 

The BBFC also has a wide 
ranging influence on films. If they 
think your film won't make it into 
the 18 certificate category they can 
ask you to make cuts — they canalso 
recommend that you don’t bother 
resubmitting, though that doesn’t 
happen often. If you want toa 15 or 
PG certificate and you've been 
given an 18 you can reapply but 
usually you'll have to decide what 
you should take out of the film—the 
BBFC isn’t a creative charity. 

Once you have the certificate the 
distributor can arrange press 
screenings and look for a release 
slot. As the film market becomes 
more clogged so the number of 
such slots has decreased — 
particularly during holiday periods 
and for that reason the time 
between completion and release 
can be as muchas a year. Still, at 
least you knowit’s out there, noton 
video, and, to some extent, it’s 
yours! 


Coming soon: A series of profiles 
on independent special effects 
companies and their work 
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Film editing equipment 
Simple, on the whole: a 
room with racks for all 
the film cans, a table 
with rewind arms, two 
cloth-lined holes for film 
to unwind into, and 
between them a picture 
synchroniser. This is a 
hand- or motor-wound 
device with several 
sprocket drives to carry 
the sound (which has 
been transferred onto 
magnetic-coated film) 
physically locked in 
synch with the picture 
head at the front of the 
machine. Film is cut with 
a i a which uses 
adhesive tape to join 
sections to each other. 
The splice is made 
between frames. Tape’s 
used because it’s easy to 
unpeel to replace 
unwanted cuts as 
changes are made. All 
film offcuts—or ‘trims’ — 
are carefully filed in case 
they're wanted again. 

To see and hear the 
film in better conditions, 
the editor uses a 
Steenbeck table. It looks 
like a giant flatbed 
version of an old spool- 
to-spool tape recorder. 
The film runs from side 
to side on flat plates, 
through a viewing head 
which projects the 
ie up onto a large 

ack-projection screen, 
while sound tracks run 
on one or two further 
heads from similar flat 
plates. Cutting can take 
place here as well as on 
the synch bench. 

The finished cutting 
copy is usually a mess of 
tape splices and editors’ 
chinagraph pencil 
marks. At the lab, 
however, the original 
negative is in pristine 
condition and can 
eventually be cut to 
match all the intended 
cuts in the cutting copy. 
From the neg, the 
theatrical prints are 
made. 
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MASTER BEHIND 


THE MIRROR | 


ee 
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“Two things 
inspired [The 
Manitou]. One 
was the fact 
that Wiescka 
Was pregnant, 
the other was 
the Buffalo 
Bill Annual of 
1956" 


Graham Masterton is a fixture of most high street 

horror bookshelves yet few people have ever seen a 
photo of him. Is he British or American, married or 
single? Those and other questions are, according to 


1 


orldwide sales of 
30-plus novels, 
now numbered in 
their millions, 
should make 

Graham 
Masterton’s name 

as instantly 

recognisable as 
those of Stephen 
King, James Herbert and Clive 
Barker. But somehow Masterton 
has managed to remain one of 
those rare animals: a best-selling 
author whose profile is still low 
enough to render him practically 
invisible. 

In the rash of countrywide 
promotion tours and primetime 
chatshow appearances which are 
currently the norm for publicity 
conscious writers, the modest Mr 
Masterton is conspicuous by his 
absence, preferring to let his books 
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our postbag, what you’re dyin’ to know. So pay 
attention. John Fraser has finally tracked him down 
and here are the answers. 


speak for themselves. 

It could be, however, that all that 
is about to change. ‘It seems that 
somewhere along the line my 
readers have got the impression 
that I'ma fat, bald, heavy-smoking 
55-year-old,’ he explains genially. 
And, being a tall, athletic fellow 
who looks much younger than his 
42 years, Masterton is 
understandably keen to put the 
record straight. 

Having said that, the author of 
such classic chillers as The Pariah, 
The Devils of D-Day, The Heirloom 
and The Wells of Hell is still more at 
home in front of a keyboard than a 
camera, alternately creating 
thrillers and blockbusters with 
apparently enviable ease. 

The son of an army officer, 
Graham Masterton was born in 
Edinburgh in 1946. By his own 
admission, he soon grew to 


 . 


become ‘a completely typical 
schoolboy of the Fifties, from my 
grey flannel shorts to my short 
back-and-sides’. It is interesting to 
note, however, that even before he 
had entered his teens he had 
become the proud author of an 
unpublished 400-page vampire 
story. Very significant! 


FROM MAYFAIR 
10... 


This ability - and enthusiasm — to 
write was to stand him in good 
stead when his first job, as a trainee 
eh oie eventually led to his 
editorship of the mens’ magazine 
Mayfair, and from there, Penthouse. 
oh heights indeed for a 27-year- 
old. 

Although he had written two 
unpublished novels during the 
Sixties, and a successful pair of 
humorous ‘how to’ sex booksin his 
capacity as editor of Penthouse, atno 
time did Masterson feel any real 
desire to become a novelist. After 
marriage to his wife Wiescka (who 
was later to become his literary 
agent), however, he quit the 
magazine business and plunged 
into fulltime writing. 

‘Because those first two ‘how to’ 
books had been so successful in 
America, I really believed I could 
make a fortune at turning out more 


of the same,’ he admits. 

But that proved not to be the 
case. When the bottom fell out of 
the sex book market (his expression 
not mine) in 1974, he submitted a 
short horror novel he’d written in 
two weeks to his US publisher, 
Pinnacle Books. The novel, about 
the rebirth of an evil Red Indian 
shaman into present-day New 
York, was called The Manitou. 

‘Two things inspired the book,’ 
Masterton later recalled. ‘One was 
the fact that Wiescka was pregnant 
at the time. The other was the 
Buffalo Bill Annual of 1956.’ 

Masterton’s continued 
fascination for ‘hideous and 
supernatural events which visit 
themselves upon ordinary, down- 
at-heel characters’ was never more 
in evidence than here. The Manitou 
proved to be an instant winner 
which was made even more 
successful when the late William 
Girdler’s movie adaptation, 
starring Tony Curtis, Susan 
Strasberg and Michael Ansara, 
became one of the surprise hits of 
1978. 


... TO CHARNEL 
HOUSE 


Masterton is the first to admit that 
he was swept along by his own 
sudden success. ‘Oh yes. After The 
Manitou | found myself publishing 
one new horror novel every six 

“months, and it was all happening 
so fast that I never really had time 
to go back and rewrite or come to 
understand all the nuances of what 
I was doing.’ 

Considering that those early 
novels — The Djinn, A Mile Before 
Morning (also known as Fireflash 
Five), Plague and The Sphinx were 
the products of his 
SEES they still read 
remarkably well, and highlight not 
only Masterton’s vivid and varied 
imagination, but also his very 
distinctive writing style and use of 
often witty dialogue to add 
credibility to even the most 
outlandish scene. Another early 
title, his 1978 chiller Charnel House, 
was so highly regarded that it won 
a special Edgar (Wallace) award. 

Despite the success, Masterton 
had no intention of remaining a 
one-genre author, which is one of 
the reasons he has remained so 
difficult to classify. 

In 1979 he published a highly 
acclaimed political thriller entitled 
The Sweetman Curve. That same 
year saw the first of his epic sagas, 
Rich, which, while not boasting a 
single demon or reanimated 
corpse, became another instant 
success. 

Horror has, however, continued 
to work its influence over him. In 
1980 he penned an adaptation of 
the Paul Michael Glaser movie 
Phobia and a curious mixture of 


Graham 


Masterton 


Charnel 
House 


political and supernatural thriller, 
The Hell Candidate, under the 
pseudonymn of Thomas Luke. The 
name was dragged out again for 
1984’s Condor. 

Under his own name, top-notch 
historical sagas such as Railroad, 
Solitaire, Corroboree, Maiden Voyage 
and Silver have punctuated an 
equally impressive flow of horror 
novels, all of which have enjoyed 
immense popularity. 

‘The sagas, I suppose, represent 
my mainstream fiction,’ Masterton 
admits. ‘The idea behind them is to 
recreate specific periods of history 
in such a way that the reader 
eventually comes to feel that he or 
she has actually lived through 
them.’ 

The intense and exhaustive 
research required for these 
mammoth projects is something on 
which Graham thrives. In 
preparing to write Ikon, another 
political thriller set in the Sixties, he 
travelled to Washington, Los 
Angeles and Arizona to interview, 
first-hand, some of the people 
involved in events at the time. 
Similarly, for his preliminary work 
on Lady of Fortune, the story of the 
wheelings and dealings of a 
worldwide financial empire, he 
visted a top-secuity London bank 
vault to riffle through more than a 
half million pounds, ‘just to get the 
feel of handling huge sums of 
money’. 


FAMILY PORTRAITS 


When not writing or researching, 
Graham enjoys cooking, art, 
politics, and law. He’s a skilled 
underwater swimmer and, 
according to Ramsey Campbell’s 
New Terrors, even collects rare 
umbrellas! 

Free time these days is, however, 
at a premium, for while Graham, 
Wiescka and their three sons, 
Roland, Daniel, and Luke have 
their permanent base in a smart 
country house on Epsom Downs, 
Surrey, much of their time is also 
split between California and 
Florida. 

Yet, all that travelling in no way 
seems to inhibit the prolific 
Masterton. On the contrary, he has 
produced some of his finest work 


in the past few years, as evidenced 
by the West Coast Review of 
Books’s silver medal which he won 
for Tengu (1983) and the Best 
Horror Novel of 1987 nomination 
which he received for Night 
Warriors. 

As for the future, he certainly 
can’t be accused of slowing down. 
The evidence is there in the recent 
publication of his latest books, a 
487-page aviation story called Lords 
of the Air (Hamish Hamilton), anda 
new tale of terror called simply 
Mirror (Sphere). Also, look out for 
his forthcoming horror novel 
Ritual, anillustrated fantasy novel, 
and an ambitious new blockbuster 
set in Curzon’s India. 

Furthermore, if plans to film 
Revenge of the Manitou and Family 
Portrait come to fruition — work on 
the film version of Charnel House is 
already reportedly underway in 
Australia - Graham Masterton’s 
profile may yet rise high enough to 
afford his many admirers a long- 
awaited glimpse of this 
‘unknown’, but nonetheless 
undisputed, master of horror. 


GRAHAM MASTERTON 


AN ENTHRALLING SAGA OF GLAMOUR, 
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“After The 
Manitou | 
found myself 
publishing 
one new hor- 
ror novel 
every six 
months” 


The two sides of Graham 
Masterton: lust and luxury 
in Lords of the Air and a 
nightmare vision in Mirror 
(double cover shown) 
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the questions. 


art one of our inter- 
(view with Ray 
Bradbury covered 
his childhood, 
early _ influences 
and the series of 
happy accidents 
that eventually led 
him to publishing 
his first — short 
stories in New York magazines and 
his brushes with the ‘pulps’. In part 
two, Bradbury talks more about his 
current work and his involvement 
with television and the cinema. 
PC: Would you ever do a sequel to 
Something Wicked, or maybe a fol- 
low-up? 
RB: No, I think that contains itself 
pretty well and J wouldn’t want to, 
well not unless it happened. If it 
should suddenly hit me some 
night, like this new book I’m work- 
ing on is the sequel to Death is a 
Lonely Business. Same characters, 
but a somewhat different locale. I 
got the idea going to France on the 
QEII three years ago; I encountered 
a man on board whose face was so 
horribly destroyed, either by gene- 
tics or by an accident, that when I 
saw him I burst into tears. I 
couldn’t believe that a man could 
walk through the world looking as 
he looked and not kill himself. He 
haunted me. When I arrived in 
Paris, I got out my typewriter and 
for ten nights I wrote 150 pages ofa 
new novel based on my encounter 
with that man with the strange face 
_—and I still don’t know who heis. 
PC: Have you got a title for the 
book? 
i RB: Yes, right now it’s called The 
Dead Ride Fast. 
PC: In terms of written output you 
don’t seem to be as prolific as you 
used to be. 
©} PC: You just haven't seen a lot of 
| my work recently — 18 scripts for 
TV is prolific. I’ve just finished this 
| new book of short stories. Now I’m 
finishing this novel, and I’m finish- 
1 ing a book on John Huston (and 
Moby Dick) and my experiences 
with him. Then I’m finishing a 500- 
| page book on Ireland and I have 
another book of poetry ready and 
then I have a reprint of The Hal- 
lowe’en Tree coming out again this 


: At 69, Ray Bradbury, one of the world’s most admired 
fantasy writers, is still as prolific as ever. In part two 
of our exclusive FEAR interview, Pete Crowther asks 


fall... and what else? I’ve got an 
Opera opening in Vienna in Novy- 
ember... 

PC: Okay. . okay... 

RB: Well, you had to ask! 

PC: Okay, consider me smacked in 
the mouth! Tell me about the opera. 
RB: It’s Fahrenheit 451. I’ve been 
working on that for several years, 
that opens in eight weeks here. I 
did it as a drama here in LA six 
years ago and got wonderful 
reviews. Turning it into an opera 
has been wonderful fun, so, it’s still 
at the centre of my life. Then I’ve 
got an Irish play that opened here 
in LA recently; very fine reviews. 
So I’ve been very active in the 
theatre for the last four or five years 
too. 


SHORT ISN’T READ 


PC: Looking back at the novels — all 
your past work generally — do you 
have a favourite? 

RB: | think Something Wicked this 
Way Comes, and then Death is a 
Lonely Business. That's the great 
favourite for me now, because it is 
so different... and so very per- 
sonal. My other books are not that 
personal. Most of my short stories 
are metaphorical fantasies of one 
kind or another so I’m only in there 
as a creator of ideas, not as a per- 
son, whereas in my murder mys- 
tery, I’m there at the centre. That is 
me. Those are my characteristics. 
These are my habits and the people 
surrounding me all behave the way 
they behaved when they were 
alive. That's why I love to go back 
and read it because it summons up 
my own life. 

PC: What made you do all the 
short story collections... what 
about Dandelion Wine, which is a 
beautiful book. I don’t know 
whether you'd call it a short story 
collection or a novel. 

RB: We tricked it out to look like a 
novel. 


It was a quiet morning, the town 
covered over with darkness and at 
ease in bed. Summer gathered in the 
weather, the wind had the proper 
touch, the breathing of the world 
was long and warm and slow. You 


TRATOR MAN sc: 


had only to rise, lean from your win- 
dow, and know that this indeed was 
the first real time of freedom and liv- 
ing, this was the first morning of 
summer. 

Dandelion Wine 


PC: It flows absolutely perfectly. Is 
a lot of that from your own recollec- 
tions? 
RB: Oh yes. Word associations. 
You start with dandelions and 
grass and clover and fireflies and 
cellars and attics and the next thing 
you know it all comes back. And 
over a period of ten years you finish 
a book you don’t even know you're 
finishing. Everything has to be a 
surprise. You mustn’t know what 
you're doing until it’s done. and 
then you look at it, like... well, 
that’s how The Martian Chronicles 
got written. I didn’t know I was 
writing a novel, I just did a series of 
stories and the editor at Doubleday 
pointed out the relationships to me 
and I said ‘I'll be damned, yes’. So 
I sat down and wrote an outline 
and sold it to Doubleday that night. 
PC: So what about The Illustrated 
Man. What made you bring all 
those stories together like that? 
RB: Again, that was Doubleday. 
They said ‘Look, short stories don’t 
sell. Is there some way you can 
semi-connect the stories?’ And so I 
came up with the framework. The 
Illustrated Man was obvious. You 
put all of the stories on his body 
and then one by one they come 
alive. That was enough of a frame 
to sell the book to get people into it, 
then in spite of themselves, they 
say ‘Wellit’s a book of short stories, 
but I'll read it anyway’. 
PC: And whose idea was it to col- 
lect together R is for Rocket, S is for 
ce? 
RB: The children’s books, yeah. It 
was a stupid thing to do. But that’s 
the way librarians are, they’re all 
stupid. Editors are stupid. My 
books belong to children as well as 
to grown-ups. They don’t have to 
put a special label on them, but 
they wanted a special label because 
librarians wouldn’t put them on 
the shelves without the label and 
booksellers wouldn’t buy it and put 
it in their children’s book section 
without the label. So that’s how 
those two stupid books got edited. 
I was against it. I fought it. But they 
said ‘Look, do you want the kids to 
read you or don’t you?’ I said ‘Yes 
Ido’, and they said ‘Well, is it going 
to hurt?’ and I said ‘Well, no, itisn’t 
really going to hurt, but I just think 
it’s idiotic’. 


NO FUN KILLS 


PC: Let’s talk about the television 
shows and how come the most 
obvious vehicle for your stuff, 
which I think was Twilight Zone, 
only got one Bradbury piece on it? 
RB: I had more than that. In fact, 
there’s one unacknowledged one 
by a friend of mine. George Clayton 
Johnson did an adaptation of Death 
and the Maiden with Robert Redford 
and Diana Cooper. And I wasn’t 
given credit. I never sued but it was 
there. The first programme on the 
Twilight Zone —the pilot script — was 
based on a story of mine out of The 
Martian Chronicles. 

PC: What did you think of The Mar- 
tian Chronicles TV series? 

RB: Oh, not good. They were bor- 
ing. Not bad, just boring. The 
director didn’t have any fun, did 
he? I wasn’t involved in that. I was 
kept out at first. They pretended to 
have me involved but you see, they 
take notes. I come to the office, I 
criticise the script or a scene that 
they show me and they say ‘Oh lis- 
ten to what Ray has said here, oh 
isn’t he wonderful... write that 
down, write that down’. And then 
when I leave, they tear up their 
notes. 

PC: Does that happen with the 
movies? 

RB: No, because I have more con- 
trol. Although I had some trouble 
with Something Wicked this Way 
Comes. Jack Clayton, my director, 
had the screenplay rewritten 
behind my back, using John Mor- 
timer over there in London. Well, 
John Mortimer doesn’t know any- 
thing about fantasy and he’s the 
wrong person, I mean he’s great for 
Brideshead Revisited, and things like 
that, he’s terrific. But, you know, 
Something Wicked requires a lifelong 
dedication and knowledge as to 
how to make a fantasy work. He 
ruined the script and it all had to be 
taken out after we'd finished the 
film.” Disney spent $5 million 
reshooting about one-fourth of the 
film because of Clayton’s tamper- 
ing with it. 


Midnight then and the town clocks 
chiming on toward one and two and 
then three in the deep morning and 
the peals of the great clocks shaking 
dust off old toys in high attics and 
shedding silver off old mirrors in yet 
higher attics and stirring up dreams 
about clocks in all the beds where 
children slept. 

Will heard it. 

Muffled away in the prairie 


lands, the chuffing of an engine, the 
slow-following dragon-glide of a 
train! 

Something Wicked this Way 
Comes 


I'm very proud of it, though, 
because I fought for it and I edited 
the last reel myself. They couldn’t 
solve the last reel, there was some- 
thing wrong with it. It made people 
laugh and they were ready to quit 
and just cut the hell out of it and 
release it. I said ‘No, no, let’s keep 
the editor on an extra week because 
I'll pay for him. I think it’s impor- 
tant enough to keep him on. I'll 
make up a chart of 20, 25, 30 shots 
and the way I think it should be laid 
out, and we'll see if we can elimi- 
nate the laughter’. And by gosh, I 
made up the chart, laid it out for 
him and it worked. So I managed 
to save the end of the film. 


PASSAGE TO THE 
PAST 


PC: what about films like Fahrenheit 
451 and Illustrated Man? 

RB: Parts of Fahrenheit 451 are dif- 
ferent from my _ novel, but 
nevertheless, it has a wonderful 
mood to it and the last reel is one of 
the most evocative reels I’ve ever 
seen, it’s one of the great endings. 
You can name four or five films in 
the last 50 years with great endings: 
Citizen Kane, Sunset Boulevard, Some 
Like it Hot and Fahrenheit 451. It 
sticks in your mind, all the book 
ees wandering in the 
orests... and the gorgeous 
score by Bernard Herman. 

The Illustrated Man was no good. 
Because the script was was actuall 
done being my back completely! I 
was never shownascript. I thought 
I was being treated well by the 
studio and then I discovered the 
script had been written by a real- 
estate man from New Jersey who 
sold it to them behind my back. 
They came to me, not telling me 
about its existence, offered to buy 
the book and I said I would let them 
if I could control the casting. So 
they picked Rod Steiger and his 
wife. I knew both of them, admired 
them, and | thought I was on safe 
ground. When the film began I dis- 
covered the dreadful script had 
been circulated, unbeknown to me. 
They paid me off alright —I got my 
money but that’s not the point. 
PC: Who would you like to see 
directing your stuff now, and what 
would you like to see? 


“Almost any- 
one’s better 
than those 


dreadful New 


York writers. 
They've been 


sold to us by 


New York 
intellectuals, 
writers who 


are competent 


but my God, 
they’re 
boring” 
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David Lean. You know, I've 
admired him. I’ve seen all of his 
| films dozens of times. I run A Pass- 
_| age to India about once a month — 
| one of his greatest films. Didn't 
| receive enough attention. Oh gosh; 
Id like to do The Martian Chronicles 
over and have David Lean do it. 


The rocket lay on the launching 
field, blowing out pink clouds off € 
and oven heat. The rocket stood in 
the cold winter morning, making 
summer with every breath of its 
mighty exhausts. The rocket made 
climates, and summer lay fora brief 
moment upon the land . . . 

The Martian Chronicles 


PC: The most obvious one now for 
filming, of course, seems to be 
Death isa Lonely Business. __ 
RB: I have an offer from a British 
director who’s in television. He 
| does television commercials. He 
sent me all his commercials, and 
they're brilliant. But I'm awfully 
wary of handing over a property to 
_| someone who’s only directed one- 
minute commercials, no matter 
__| how good they are. It doesn’t prove 
| you can integrate. A film is a mys- 
| terious thing and it’s a miracle that 


arly film works. All the glue that 


| has to go into it, all the different 
_| elements—and you get one element 
| wrong and the whole thing goes 


| out the window. 


_ | PC: Have you ever been tempted 

| to get involved with the comics 
industry again? 

RB: Well, lam. DC Comics put out 

_ | anew book of mine recently — Frost 

| and Fire —and, of course, I’d love to 

__| have my own Sunday page, a full 

| page. But that’s impossible because 

| the way they sell comics now. They 

cram everything into small spaces, 

and what you need is the full page 

Tarzan used to have 50 years ago, 

or Prince Valiant had when I was 17 

_ | and collected them. But those days 

are pretty well gone and your comic 
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| PC: What do you thi 
school of horror and science fi 
writers? People like Stephen Kin 


arary poppa. He tells 


‘me I influenced him to begin his. 


career. | haven’t read that much of 


‘his. A lot of the films, of course, fig 


that have been made are too hor- 


‘ 
rific. They’re not horror films at all. _ 
| They’re slaughter films. Films like ——= 
the [Texas] Chainsaw Massacre, and |——— 
parts of The Omen — where they cut 


|| off the Bye head, and have it roll 
: ~ | down the 
RB: I would love to work with 


street —it’s not necessary. 
Idon’t like that. — 


PC: remember reading yourintro- 
duction to Harlan Ellison’s Shatter-_ 
day, in which you said: ‘Phillip — 


Roth, Saul Bellow, Norman Mailer 


move over, Harlan Ellison is a bet- .B 


ter story writer than you ll ever be’. 
Doyoustilfeelthat? —__ 
RB: Almost anyone’s better than 


| those dreadful boring New York [Jase 
writers. Bole really... come |e 
ye been sold to us by the | 
New York poe) peer and 
houses, the - 
New York intellectuals. Very nar-__ 


on! They've 
| New York publishing 


| row village, there, of writers who 


are competent but my God, they're 
boring. And who cares about the 


problems of a middle-aged man 
going through the male 


/menopause, who can’t decide | : 
whether to go back to his wife, his 


mistress or his boyfriend? I mean, 


it’s all so repetitive and worrying | 


over the littlest titbits of things in 
life. I far prefer the field we work 


in, where we have imagination to 


goon. . : 
>: What about limited editions, 
how do you feel about those? 


RB: I’ve cae two new ones coming 
a. 


out this 
Something Wicked this Way Comes 
and Dandelion Wine and they're 


going to be very handsome. My art- 
ist friend Jo Mughani is doing two 
special paintings, one for each — 


book up front and they're beaut- 
iful, beautiful work. The limited 
edition of The Martian Chronicles 


that came out ten years or so age, 
Aly @. 


illustrated by Mughani is beautiful, 
it’s exciting. And the Fahrenheit 451 
that came out, even more so. Very, 


very handsome. Inevercountedon — 


it. You see, this is what I mean 


when I say life should be surpris- 
ing. I never thought for a moment 


in my life that I would have three or 
four books that would be consid- 
ered classics and would go into 


‘those editions and be part of jam 


eople’s libraries. This isa wonder- 
ful extra gift. 


d I know each other. aw 
sponded, and I gather 


ll. Eastern Press is doing - 
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The Illustrated Man Qenmaen uot 
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A FEARSOME CHOICE 
VHS VIDEOS 


tion instead, it’s much more fun .. . 


|. SCIENCE FICTION _ 


$101 2001: SPACE ODYSSEY £9.95 
_ $102 2010: YEAR WE MAKE CONTACT £14.99 
___ $201 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA £6. 95 
$202 ALIEN ATTACK £7.99 
$203 ALIEN SEX FIEND IN i £19. 99 
$103 ALTERED STATES £14. 
| S25 Bnaiee ee i TOMATOES £9) ae 
_ $104 BARBAR 
_ $216 BATMAN 19 a 
_ $105 BATTLE BEYOND THE STARS £14.95 
$217 BATTLE FOR PLANET OF nae og 29 
_ $106 BATTLESTAR GALACTICA £9 
$218 BENEATH THE P| pee OF APES 09. 99 
$107 BLADERUNNER £14.95 
_ $108 BUCK ROGERS IN ou Salles a9 | 
_ $109 CHAIN REACTION £14 
$110 CONQUEST OF SPACE 2. 99 
$219 DARK CRYSTAL £14: noe : 
$111 DAY OF THE TRIFFID: 
_ $112 DESTINATION MOONBASE ALPHA £7.99 
$250 DR WHO AND THE DALEKS £9.99 
$251 DR WHO DEATH TO DALEKS £9.99 
_ $252 DR WHO PYRAMIDS OF MARS £9.99 
Se DR WHO REVENGE OF CYBERTRON £9.99 
$254 DR WHO SEEDS OF DEATH £9.99 
$255 DR WHO BRAIN OF MORBIUS £19: 99 


$256 DR WHO DAY OF THE DALEKS £9.99 

$257 DR WHO FIVE DOCTORS £23. 

$258 DR WHO INVASION EARTH 2150AD Oo 
$259 DR WHO ROBOTS OF DEATH £9.99 

$260 DR WHO SFEARHEAD FROM SPACE £9,99 
$113 DREAMSCAPE £14.99 

$114 DUNE £14.99 


_ $115 EMPIRE STRIKES BACK £14.95 


$117 ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK £9.95 

$220 ESCAPE FROM PLANET OF APES £9.99 
$118 FORBIDDEN PLANET £14.99 ! 
$119 FUTUREWORLD £7.99 


_ $120 HELL FIRE £14.95 


$121 INVASION UFO £7.99 | 
$122 LAST STARFIGHTER £9.99 
$123 LOGANS RUN £14.99 _ 


is 
$126 MAD MAX 3:BEYOND Pe a £14.95 


S127 MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH 


_$128 MAN WHO SAW TOMORROW £14.95 


$129 METAL STORM £14.95 


£14, 
$222 PLANET OF THE APES £9.99 
$131 QUATERMASS AND THE PIT £9.99 
$223 QUATERMASS CONCLUSION £7.99 
$132 RETURN OF THE JEDI £14.95 
$133 ROLLERBALL £14.95 __ 
$134 SATURN 3 £9.99 


Collecting SCIENCE FICTION movies can lead to nostalgia. F uture has a knack of being overta- 
ken by the present and daring and serious predictions mature into future comic relief. Don’t keep 
up to date with modern technology, collect and watch SF movies out of this hip VHS video collec- 


$135 SOYLENT GREEN £14.99 

$224 SPACE 1999/COSMIC oe £7,99 
$225 SPACEHUNTER £28.9 

$226 SPIDERMAN £17.95 

$136 STAR TREK: THE MOVIE £9.99 

$137 STAR TREK: BALANCE OF TERROR £9.99 
$138 STAR TREK: GALILEA 7 £9.99 

$139 STAR TREK: MANTRAP/NAKED TREE £9.99 
$140 STAR TREK: MIRI/CONSCIENCE £9.99 
$141 STAR TREK; MUDDS WOMEN/ENEMY £9.99 
S142 STAR TREK: THE CAGE £9.99 

$143 STAR TREK: WHAT ARE LITTLE £9.99 
$144 STAR TREK: WHERE NO MAN £9.99 

S145 STAR WARS £14.99 

$227 STARCRASH £8.99 

$228 SUPERMAN 2 £14.95 

$146 THINGS TO COME £8.99 

$147 THIS ISLAND EARTH £9.99 

$148 THX 1138 £14.95 

$149 TRANCERS £14.99 

$229 TRON £12.99 

$232 UFO VOL1 INVASION UFO £7.99 

$233 UFO VOL2 EXPOSED/SURVIVAL £7.99 
$150 ULTIMATE WARRIOR £14.95 

$230 WAR GAMES £14.95 

$151 WAR OF THE WORLDS £9.99 

$231 WARLORDS OF ATLANTIS £9.99 

S152 WESTWORLD £14.99 

$153 WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE £9.99 

$154 ZONE TROOPERS £14.95 


HIDEOUS VHS VIDEOS 


Ifyou can’t resist collecting those classic horror experiences from the movies, you can indulge 

yourself again and again in exposing yourself to the most nasty, spine-tingling, blood-curdling and 
nauseating moments with this tasteful selection of HORROR classics on VHS video. Make sure 
you're es knifes are locked away... 


ORR 


#201 AMERICAN WEREWOLF IN LONDON £9. a 
H102 AUDREY oe £14 
H103 eee rr 9. 


: £9." 
: se BLOOD RELATIVES £8.99 
H108 BLOODTRACKS £14.95. 
H202 BLOODY WEDNESDAY £14. 95 
H109 BUTCHER £9. 
_ HIO CARRIE £14. ren 
H233 CHOPPING MALL £14, 95 
Hill Seeks £14. 
 -HU2 OF THE LIVING DEAD. £9.99 
#H243 COMEDY OF TERRORS £9. 
_HU3 pecepien tad BLOOD 239 99 
203 DRACULA £7.99 


Hoo C WLSPACE £9.99 
Hil4 CREEPSHOW £8.99 
H115 CRUCIBLE OF es, £14. 95 
H116 CUJO £9.99 
Hi17 DEMONS 1£14.99 
H242 DOCTOR PHIBES RISES AGAIN £9.99 
H241 DOLLS £14. / / 
H204 Le onpcannl £14.99 
_ #205 DUEL £9.99 | 
/ See ELETHANT MAN poe! 99 


| fase ERERNAL EVIL fia 95 
ne ESORCIST 2 £14.95 


H208 EXTERMINATOR THE 2. chang 
H120 EYES OF ASTRANGER £14. a5 


HI121 FOG £9.99 
209 


FRANKENSTEIN £9.99 
122 FRIDAY 13TH PT 1 £14,99 
H237 FROM BEYOND £14.95 _ 
210 GHOSTBUSTERS £14.95 
H211 GREMLINS £14.95 
H212 GUARDIAN £9.99 


_ _H123 HALLOWEEN 1 £9.99 


HI2s HALLOWEEN 3 £14.99 


_ H126 HAND £14. 


H127 ee OF: THE RIPPER £8.99 
H244 HAUNTED PALACE £9.99 

H128 HE KNOWS YOU'RE ALONE £14.99 
130 HIL £14.99 


R 
Hi31 HORROR CONVENTION £9.99 


_ H132 HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES £14.95 
H134 HOUSE OF DARK SHADOWS £14.99 
|) Hla ae Ne raE EVIL DWELLS £14.99 
_ H136 HOWLING THE £9.99 - 
H214 HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME £7.99 
_H215 INCUBUS £7.9 


H216 INHUMANOIDS MOVIE £7.99 
H137 INVASION OF THE BOUYSNATCHERS £14.95 


_ -H138 ISLE OF THE DEA 


H139 IT LIVES AGAIN rset 35 


: $ £9.99 
H141 KILLER PARTY £14. 


H219 LITTLE SHOP OF HoRRons £9.99 
LER £9.99 | 


bla MOTEL HELL 14. 99) 


H144 MUTANT 1£14.95 

H145 NIGHT CREATURE £14.95 

H146 NIGHT OF THE Sse DEAD £9.99 
H221 NIGHTCOMERS £9. 


/H147 NIGHTMARE ON ELM ST 2: FRED £14.99 


H148 PIRANHA 1 £14.95 

H149 PIRANHA 2 £14.95 

H150 PIT & THE PENDULUM £8.99 
H151 POLTERGEIST 1 £12.99 

HI153 PROM NIGHT £14.95 

HI54 PSYCHO 1 £9.99 

HISS PSYCHO 2 £9.99 

222 RATS £9.99 

236 RAWHEAD REX £14.95 


H157 RETURN OF THE DEMONS £9.99 

H234 RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD £9.99 

H158 SALEMS LOT £14.95 

235 SLAUGHTER HIGH £9.99 

H223 SPIRAL STAIRCASE £7.99 

230 TALES FROM THE DARKSIDE/INSIDE, £7.99 
H232 TALES FROM THE DARKSIDE/IT ALL. £7.99 . 
231 TALES FROM THE DARKSIDE/NEW MAN £7.99 
H160 TERROR IN THE AISLES £9.99 

H161 TOO SCARED TO ere date £14.99 

H162 TWILIGHT ZONE £ 


H226 UNCANNY £7.99 
239 UNDERWORLD £14.95 
H164 VAMPIRE CIRCUS £7.99 
227 VAMPIRE vig intumaiastes DRACULA £9.99 
H165 VISITOR £14 
224 WHATEVER HAPPENED TO BABY JANE £9.99 
H228 WITCHMAKER £14.95 
H166 WOLFEN £14.95 
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Fill that gap in your life (or death) by ordering FEAR back issues, now 

available from the dungeons of FEAR mail order. Issues One and Two are 
available at £2.50 each (includes postage and packing). Send a cheque or 
postal order (payable to Newsfield Ltd) to: FEAR 


Box 20, Ludlow, Shropshire SY8 1DB. 


FEAR 

The first: Frightening fiction from 
Shaun Hutson, Ramsey Campbell, 
Nicholas Royle: Profiles on John 
Carpenter, Splatterpunks, Neil 
Jordan, Peter Straub: On Location 
with Ramsey Campbell and Stephen 
Gallagher: and the Revenants 


FEAR ' 

The second: Fabulous fiction from 
Brian Lumley, Kim Newman, 
Stephen Laws: Profiles on James 
Herbert, Clive Barker, Dean R 
Koontz, Ramsey Campbell Pt I: On 
Location with Shaun Hutson: 
Strange Phenomena: and the 


FEAR 

The third: Horribly good Hellraiser 
II: Hellbound issue — massive 
exclusive feature! Fiction from Pete 
Atkins, Ian Watson, Don Webb! 
Profiles on David Gemmell, Robert 
McCammon, Guy Magar, Clive 
Barker Pt II, Brian Lumley, Guy N 
Smith: and the Revenants 


FEAR 

The fourth: World Exclusive! Ray 
Bradbury’s first interview for years: 
Fiction from John Brunner, Nicholas 
Royle and Simon Clarke: Profiles on 
David Cronenberg, David Lloyd, 
Raymond E Feist and the American 
New Wave writers: On Location with 


BACK ISSUES, FEAR, PO 


Revenants 


The Blob: and the Revenants 


ee ee 


BUY 3 BOOKS, GET A 
4TH BOOK OF YOUR CHOICE FREE! 


F463 ABBEY, Ae UNICORN AND DRA- 


G 
F103 eon ae PAUL CONAN THE 
F104 Grain ELEANOR DAUGHTER 
OF THE BEAR KING £2.95 
F105 ogre ates THE FOLK OF THE 


F471 BENFORD, GREGORY & BRIN, 
DAVID THE HEART OF THE COMET 


£2.95 
F106 BISHOP MICHAEL WHO MADE 
STEVIE CRYE? £4.95 
F107 BISSON TERRY TALKING MAN £2.50 
F108 Lees TERRY WYRLDMAKER 


_Far2 BOYER, ELIZABETH H THEELVES . 
AND THE OTTERSKIN £2.95 
"FA73 aa ELIZABETH H THE SWORD 
ND THE SATCHEL £2.95 

F474 Bovek ELIZABETH H THE THRALL 
AND THE DRAGON'S HEART £2.50 

F475 BOYER, ELIZABETH H THE TROLL’S 
GRINDSTONE £2.95 

F476 Pak et Ge a ys WIZARD 
AND THE WARLORD £2.95 

F479 BRIN, DAVID RIVER OF TIME £2.50 

F480 Lag DAVID STARTIDE RISING 


F481 BRIN, DAVID SUNDIVER £2.95 

F477 BRIN, DAVID THE POSIMAN £2.95 

F478 BRIN, DAVID THE PF .ACTICE 
EFFECT £1.95 
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F482 BRIN, DAVID UPLIFT WAR £3.50 

F470 BUJOLD, LOIS MCMASTER SHARDS 
OF HONOUR £2.95 

F109 CAMP L SPRAGUE DE CONAN AND 
THE SPIDER GOD £1.95 

F111 CAMPLSPRAGUE DE & CARTERLIN 
CONAN THE BARBARIAN £1.25 

F112 CAMPLSPRAGUE DE & CARTER LIN 
CONAN THE BUCCANEER £2.75 

F113 CAMPL SPRAGUE DE & CARTERLIN 
CONAN THE LIBERATOR £2.50 

F114 CAMP L SPRAGUE DE & NYBERG B 
CONAN THE SWORDSMAN £2.50 

F486 COOK, HUGH Tue es pumps AND 


50 

F485 COOK, HUGH WOMEN AND 
THE WARLORDS £2.95 

F484 COOK, HUGH THE WORDSMITHS 

AND THE WARGUILD £2.95 

F115 DEXTER SUSAN THE MOUNTAINS 
OF CHANNADRAN £2.95 

F116 DEXTER SUSAN THE RING OF 
ALLAIRE £2.95 

F117 DEXTER SUSAN THE SWORD OF 
CALANDRA £2.95 


F118 DONALDSON STEPHEN DAUGH- 
TER OF REGALS AND OTHER 
TALES £3.95 

F120 DONALDSON STEPHEN MOR- 
DANT’S NEED: THE MIRROR OF HER 
DM £3.95 


F121 DONALDSON STEPHEN THE 
ILLEARTH WAR £3.95 
F122 DONALDSON STEPHEN THE ONE 
TREE £3.95 
F123 DONALDSON STEPHEN THE 
POWER THAT PRESERVES £3.50 
F124 DONALDSON STEPHEN THE 
WOUNDED LAND £3.50 
F125 DONALDSON STEPHEN WHITE 
GOLD WIELDER £3.95 
F488 Bera, DAVID BOOK 1 OF THE 
BELGARIAD:PAWN OF PRO £2.50 
F489 EDDINGS, DAVID BOOK 2 OF BEL- 
GARIAD:QUEEN OF SORCER £2.95 
F490 EDDINGS, DAVID BOOK 3 OF BEL- 
GARIAD:MAGICIAN’S GAMB £2.95 
F491 epee DAVID BOOK 4 OF BEL- 
GARIAD:CASTLE OF WIZAR £2.95 
F492 EDDINGS, DAVID BOOK 5 OF BEL- 
GARIAD:ENCHANTER’S END £2.95 
F487 epee DAVID MALLOREON 
DIANS OF THE WEST £2.95 


1:GUA 
F126 EDWARDSCLAUDIA AHORSEWO- 


MANIN GODSLAND £2.99 

F127 EDWARDS CLAUDIA] TAMING THE 
FOREST KING £2.50 

F464 EMERSON, RU TO THE HAUNTED 
MOUNTAINS £2.99 

F497 FLINT, ae oe CHALLENGE OF 
THE CLANS £2.9: 

F495 FLINT, KENNETHC CHAMPIONS OF 
SIDHE £2.50 

F496 FLINT, KENNETH C MASTER OF 
SIDHE £2.50 


F494 FLINT, KENNETH C RIDERS OF 
IDHE £2.50 

F493 FLINT, KENNETH C THE HOUND OF 
CULAIN £2.75 

¥498 FLINT, KENNETH C THE STORM 
SHIELD £2.95 

F128 FRIESNER ee NEW YORK BY 

95 


F129 CARDNERC CRAIGSHAW AMALADY 
OF MAGICKS £2.99 
F499 GIPE, GEORGE BACK TO THE 


_ FUTURE £1.95 
F500 GODWIN, PARKE BELOVED EXILE 


£2.95 

F501 GRANT, RICHARD THE SARABAND 
OF LOST TIME £2.50 

F502 HARDY, LYNDON MASTER OF THE 
FIVE MAGICS £2.95 

F503 HARDY, LYNDON SECRET OF THE 
SIXTH MAGIC £2.95 

F504 HARRISON, HARRY THE STAIN- 
LESS STEEL RAT GETS DRAFTE £2.95 

F130 HOWARD ROBERT CONAN £1.95 

F131 HOWARD ROBERT CONAN OF 

AQUILONIA £1.75 

F132 HOWARD ROBERT CONAN OF CIM- 
MERIA £2.50 

F600 HOWARD ROBERT CONAN OF THE 
ISLES £1.75 

F133 HOWARD ROBERT CONAN THE 
ADVENTURER £1.95 

F134 HOWARD ROBERT CONAN THE 
AVENGER £1.95 

F135 HOWARD ROBERT CONAN THE 
CONQUEROR £2.75 

F136 HOWARD ROBERT CONAN THE 
FREEBOOTER £1.75 

F137 HOWARD ROBERT CONAN THE 
USURPER £2.50 

F138 HOWARD payee CONAN THE 
WANDERER £1.7: 

F139 HOWARD ROBERT CONAN THE 
WARRIOR £2.75 

F505 HUGHART, BARRY BRIDGE OF 


BIRDS £2.50 

F140 HUGHES ROBERT DON THE POWER 
AND THE PROPHET £2.95 

F141 HUGHES ROBERT DON THE PROFIT 
OF LAMATH £2.95 

F142 HUGHES ROBERT DON THE 
WIZARD IN WAITING £2.95 

F143 JAKES JOHN BRAK THE BARBA- 
RIAN £1.95 

F144 JAKES JOHN BRAK THE BARBA- 
RIAN 2:THE SORCERESS £1.95 

F145 JAKES JOHN BRAK THE BARBA- 
RIAN 3:MARK OF DEMONS £1.99 

F506 JAMES, JOHN NOT FOR ALL THE 
GOLD IN IRELAND £2.95 

F507 JAMES, JOHN VOTAN £2.75 

F146 iE MIKE PALACE OF KINGS 


F147 EFFERIES MIKE THE ROAD TO — 
UNDERFALL £2.95 

F148 JORDAN ROBERT CONAN THE 
DEFENDER £1.75 

F149 JORDAN ROBERT CONAN THE 
INVINCIBLE £2.50 

F150 JORDAN ROBERT CONAN THE 
MAGNIFICENT £2.50 

F151 JORDAN ROBERT CONAN THE 

TRIUMPHANT £1.95 
F152 JORDAN ROBERT CONAN THE 
UNCONQUERED £2.50 

F154 JORDAN ROBERT CONAN THE VIC- 
TORIOUS £2.50 

F655 KURTZ, KATHERINE VOL1: THE 
BISHOP’S HEIR £2.95 

F656 KURTZ, KATHERINE VOL2: THE 


QUEST FOR ST CAMBER £3.95 
F663 LEE, TANITH COMPANIONS ON 
THE ROAD £1.99 
F658 LEE, TANITH DEATH’S MASTER 


£2.50 

F659 LEE, TANITH _DELIRIUM’S MIS- 
TRESS £3.50 

F660 LEE, TANITH DELUSION’S 
MASTER £2.50 

F664 LEE, TANITH EAST OF MIDNIGHT 
£1.99 

F661 LEE, TANITH NIGHT’S MASTER 
£2.50 

F662 LEE, TANITH NIGHT’S SORCERIES . 
£2.99 

F469 LEIGH, STEPHEN SLOW FALL TO 
DAWN £2.50 

F465 LEIGH, STEPHEN THE BONES OF 


GOD £2.95 

F508 LINDHOLM, MEGAN WIZARD OF 
THE PIGEONS £2.50 

F157 LUSTBADER ERIC VAN SUNSET 
WARRIOR £2.25 

F666 LYNN, ELIZABETH A THEDANCERS 
OF ARUN £2.95 

F667 LYNN, ELIZABETH A THE NORTH- 
ERN GIRL £3.50 

F668 LYNN, ELIZABETH A WATCH- 
TOWER £2.95 

F510 MACAVOY, RA DAMIANO £1.95 

F511 MACAVOY, RA DAMIANO’S LUTE 


£2.50 

F512 MACAVOY, RA RAPHAEL £1.95 

F514 MACAVOY, RA TEA WITH THE 
BLACK DRAGON £1.95 

F509 MACAVOY, RA THE BOOK OF 
KELLS £2.95 

F513 peas RA THE GREY HORSE 

95 
F515 MACAVOY, RA TWISTING THE 


ROPE £2.50 
F517 Dikereenee ANNE DRAGON- 
QUEST 


--FI58 ran SPIRITMIRROR 


F527 MCCAFFREY, ANNE DECISION ae : 
DOONA £2.50 : 


INA £2. 
F521 MCCAFFREY, ANNE DRAGON: _ 
RUMS £2 
F516 MCCAFFREY, ANNE 
» DRAGONFLIGHT £2. 75 
NNE DRAGON- 
#520 MINGERCHARKPER OF PERN £2 50_ 
F519 MCCAFFREY, ANNE DRAGON- 
F524 MCCAFFREY, ANNE GET OFF THE 
F526 MCCATFREY, maw KILL- 


HANDRA 
_ F522 MCCAFFREY, AN 


NE 2 
MORETA:DRAGONLADY OF PERN — 


ee £2.95 

F523 MCCAFFREY, ANNE NERILKA’S 
STORY & THE COELURA £1.95 

F528 ae ANNE RESTOREE 


pe res ANNE das oy 


LORD £2.95 
F674 age PETER THE DRAGON 
F675 MORWOOD, PETER THE HORSE — 
LORD £3.95 
‘F159 MURPHY PAT THE FALLING 
WOMAN £2.95 
_ F602 MURPHY, ee THE SHADOW 


HUNTER 
F533 NELSON DOUGLAS, a 
EXILES OF THE RHYNTH £2.95 


‘F164 NORMAN JOHN DANCER OF GOR 
F165 NORMAN N JOHN EXPLORERS OF 
"P1665 NORMARIJOHN FIGHTING SLAVE 
F167 NORMAN JOHN GUARDSMAN OF 
F168 NORMAN IOHN HUNTERS OFGOR 
F169 NORMAN JOHN KAJIRA OF GOR 
"F170 NORMAN JOHN MARAUDERS OF 


2 CHRONI-_ 
YSULI 3:LEGACY 


, "TU ISLE OF GLASS £2.50 
1 EE SDL CEN HOSEN 


F 
F171 NORMAN JOHN MERCENARIES OF | 


F172 os JOHN NOMADS OFGOR 


F173 NORMAN JOHN OUTLAW OF GOR - : 


£1,85 
F174 cia JOHN PLAYERS OF GOR 


F 
F175 NORMAN JOHN PRIEST-KINGS OF 
cf 


_FI76 NORMAN JOHN RAIDERS OF GOR 
F177 NORMAN JOHN RENEGADES OF _ 
F178 NORMAN JOHN ROGUE OF GOR 

F179 | NORMAN] JOHN SAVAGES OF GOR 

_ F180 NORMAN JOHN SLAVE GIRL OF 

FIgI Ring JOHN TARNSMAN OF 

oe JOHN TRIBESMEN OF 
~ GOR £3.95 


184 hha ca CONAN THE MERCE- 
_ NARY £ 


7 
F185 OFFUTT Ay eh THE SWORD OF 


SKELOS £2 
F186 PERRY STEVE. CONAN THE FEAR- 


LESS £2.75 
F535 POHL, FREDERIK CHERNOBYL 


gated TERRY EQUALRITES — 
RATCHETT, TERRY STRATA £2. 50. 


: IC £2.50 
: F540 PRATCHETT, TERRY THE DARK 
____ SIDE OF THE SUN £2.50 
F537 Sp AY Geng THE LIGHT - 
FANTASTI 


F677 RESNICK, MIKE DARK LADY £2.99 — 


F678 RESNICK, MIKE SANTIAGO £3.50 
F679 RESNICK, aa STALKING THE 


UNICORN 
_ F541 ROBERSON, JENNIFER CHRONI- 


‘ £2.50 
_ F542 ROBERSON, JENNIFER CHRONI- 


CLES OF THE CHEYSULI2:SONGO 
£2.95 : 


vAOEN VAGABONDS OF 


RION ZIMMER 
D AND SORCERESS 2 £2.99 
LEY MARION ZIMMER THE 


LEY, 
S OF ISI 


= Fots Lp LEY, MARION ZIMMER THE 
. LATTERED CHAIN, 
CLES OF THE CHEYSULI 1:SHAPEC 


F620 BRADLEY, MARION ZIMMER THEN- 
DARA HOUSE £3.50 

F621 BRADLEY, MARION ZIMMER WAR- 

WOMAN £2.50 

F624 BROWN, MARY THE UNLIKELY 
ONES £3.50 

F625 BRUNNER, JOHN STAND ON ZAN- 
ZIBAR £3.99 

F331 BUTLER OCTAVIA DAWN £2.95 

F626 CALDECOTT, MOYRA GUARDIANS 
OF THE TALL STONES £4.95 

F627 CALDECOTT, MOYRA THE SILVER 
VORTEX £2.95 

F628 CALDECOTT, MOYRA WOMEN IN 
CELTIC MYTH £3.99 

F629 CAMPBELL, BARKER, TUTTLE 
NIGHT VISIONS £2.95 

F631 CARD, ORSON SCOTT ENDER’S 


GAME £3.50 

F630 CARD, ORSON SCOTT SPEAKER 
FOR THE DEAD £2.95 

F632 CARD, ORSONSCOTT WYRMS £3.50 

F332 CARR TERRY BEST SCIENCE FIC- 
TION OF THE YEAR 15 £3.95 

F333 CARR TERRY BEST SCIENCE FIC- 
TION OF THE YEAR 16 £3.95 

F633 CARROLL, JONATHAN BONES OF 

MOON £2 


THE -50 
F634 CARROLL, JONATHAN THE LAND 
OF LAUGHS £2.50 
F334 CHALKER JACK RINGS OF MASTER 
V.1:LORDS OF MID.DA £3.50 
F335 CHERRYH CJ ANGEL WITH THE 
SWORD £2.95 


_ F336 CHERRYH CJ HESTIA £2.95 


F337 ee CJ THE DREAMSTONE 


F338 CHERRYH CJ THE TREE OF 
SWORDS AND JEWELS £2.95 

F339 CLARKE ARTHUR C RENDEZVOUS 
WITH RAMA £2.95 

F340 CLARKE ARTHUR C THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE SKY £2.95 

F635 CLARKE, ARTHUR C 2001: A SPACE 
ODYSSEY £1.95 

F341 CLEMENT HAL MISSION OF GRAV- 
ITY £2.50 


_ F342 CROWLEY JOHN BEASTS £3.95 


F343 DELANY SAMUEL R BABEL-17 £3.95 
F344 D YY SAMUEL R NOVA £2.95 
F345 DICK PHILIP K & ZELAZNY R DEUS 


TRAE £2.99 
F638 Les PHILIP K DR BLOODMONEY 
50 


F637 DICK, PHILIP K EYE IN THE SKY 
25 
F636 oe PHILIP K SOLAR LOTTERY 


F639 DICK, PHILIP K THE GANYMEDE 
TAKEOVER £2.50 

F346 FARREN MICK CORPSE £2.50 

F347 oo MICK PROTECTORATE 


£2.9 

F348 FARREN MICK SONG OF PHAID THE 
GAMBLER £3.95 

F349 FORWARD ROBERT DRAGON'S 
EGG £2.50 


F350 FORWARD ROBERT FLIGHT OF THE 
DRAGONFLY £2.95 
F351 pA ae ROBERT STARQUAKE 


290 
F352 se ALAN DEAN BLOODHYPE 
F353 oe ALAN DEAN CACHALOT 
F354 ae ALAN DEAN END OF THE 
MATTER £2.25 
F355 co ALAN DEAN ICERIGGER 


F356 FOSTER ALAN DEAN MISSION TO 
MOULOKIN £2.50 

F357 FOSTERALAN DEAN NORCRYSTAL 
TEARS £1.95 

F358 FOSTER ALAN DEAN SENTENCED 
TO PRISM £2.50 

F359 FOSTER ALAN DEAN TAR-ALYM 


KRANG £2.25 

F360 FOSTER ao DEAN THE DELUGE 
DRIVERS £2.95 

F361 ee ALAN DEAN VOYAGE TO 

IE CITY OF THE DEAD £2.50 

F640 CAIMAN, NEIL & NEWMAN, KIM 
GHASTLY BEYOND BELIEF £2.50 

F641 GEMMELL, DAVID THE KING 

BEYOND THE GATE £2.95 
Fo42 — DAVID THE LEGEND 


F643 GEMMELL, DAVID WAYLANDER 
£3.95 


F644 GEMMELL, DAVID WOLF IN 
SHADOW £3.50 

F647 GENTLE, ees A HAWKIN 
SILVER £1. 

F645 ede MARY ANCIENT LIGHT 


F646 SEAMS eS MARY GOLDEN WITCH- 
F648 oe ‘ANDREW M GOD GAME 


F362 GRIMWADE PETER ROBOT £2.25 

F467 HARRIS, RAYMOND THE BROKEN 
WORLDS £2.95 

F649 HARRISON, HARRY INOURHANDS 
THE STARS £1.95 

F650 HARRISON, Jes ONE STEP 
FROM EARTH £1.7. 

F363 HAWKE SIMON THE IVANHOE 

AMBIT £2.50 


F364 HAWKE MON THE PIMPERNEL 
PLOT £2.5 
F365 HAWKE SIMON THE TIMEKEEPER 
INSPIRACY £2.50 
F366 HAWKE SIMON THE ZENDA VEN- 
DETTA:TIME WARS BOOKIV £2.99 


F367 
F368 
F369 


F370 
F371 


F372 
F374 
F37! 
F376 
F377 


a 


F378 
F379 
F380 
F381 
F382 
F383 
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F384 
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HEINLEIN ROBERT. ASSIGNMENT 
N ETERNITY £2.9: 

HEINLEIN ROBERT BETWEEN PLAN- 

ETS £2.25 

HEINLEIN ROBERT BEYOND THIS 

HORIZON £1.95 

HEINLEIN ROBERT GLORY RD £2.50 

HEINLEIN ROBERT HAVE SPACE 

SUIT,WILL TRAVEL £1.95 

HEINLEIN ROBERT I WILL FEAR NO 

EVIL £3.50 

HEINLEIN ROBERT STARSHIP 

TROOPERS £2.50 

HEINLEIN ROBERT STRANGER IN A 

STRANGE LAND £ 

HEINLEIN ROBERT “THe MAN WHO 

SOLD THE MOON 

HEINLEIN ROBERT ‘THE MOON IS A 

HARSH MISTRESS £2.9 

HERBERT BRIAN THE GARBAGE 

CHRONICLES £2.25 

HERBERT FRANK EYES OF HEISEN- 

BERG £1.95 

HERBERT FRANK GODMAKERS 


HERBERT FRANK SANTAROGA 
BARRIER £2.50 

HERBERT — THE GREEN 
BRAIN £1.9 

HERBERT iRANK THE WHITE 
PLAGUE £3.50 

HOGAN, JAMES P THE PROTEUS 
OPERATION £3,50 

HOLDSTOCK ROBERT EARTH- 
WIND £2.95 

HOLDSTOCK ROBERT EYE AMONG 
THE BLIND £2.50 

HOLDSTOCK ROBERT IN THE VAL- 
LEY OF THE STATUES £2.95 
JACQUES, BRIAN REDWALL £2.95 
KENDALL GORDON WHITE WING 


£2.95 
KILIAN, CRAWFORD THE EMPIRE 
OF TIME £2.50 

KILIAN, Os ee THE FALL OF 
THE REPUBLIC £2 

KING BERNARD SicYFIRE £3.50 
LEGUIN URSULA PLANET OF EXILE 
& ROCANNON’S WORLD £1.95 
MARTIN nee RR TUF VOYAG- 
ING £3.5 

MAXIM, JOHN R TIME OUT OF 
MIND £4 

MCCAFEREY ANNE TO RIDE 
PEGASUS £2.50 

MCDOWELL, MICHAEL KUBE- 
EMPRISE £3.50 

MCDOWELL, MICHAEL KUBE- 
ENIGMA £2.99 

MILAN VICTOR THE CYBERNETIC 
SAMURAI £2.95 

MOFFITT DONALD SECOND 
GENESIS £3.50 

MOFFITT pi oiee THE GENESIS 
QUEST £3.5 

MOORCOCK MICHAEL WIZARDRY 
AND WILD ROMANCE £5.95 
MORROW, JAMES THE CONTINENT 
OF LIES £2.99 

MORROW, JAMES THISIS THE WAY 
THE WORLD ENDS £4.99 

Akay JOHN GHOST DANCE 


NORMAN JOHN TIMESLAVE £1.95 
NORTON ANDRE SORCERESS OF 
THE WITCH WORLD 6 £2.50 
NORTON ANDRE STAR GATE £2.50 
eS ANDRE STARMANS SON 


NORTON ANDRE THREE AGAINST 
THE WITCH WORLD 4 £2.50 
NORTON ANDRE WARLOCKS OF 
THE WITCH WORLD 5 £2.50 
NORTON ANDRE WEB OF THE 
WITCH WORLD 2 £2.50 

NORTON ANDRE WITCH WORLD 


£2.50 
NORTON pore YEAR OF THE 
UNICORN 3 £2.50 

POHL FREDERIK MAN PLUS £2.95 
POHL FREDERIK & KORNBLUTHCM 
GLADIATOR-AT-LAW £3.95 

POHL ee KORNBLUTHCM 
WOLFBANE £2.9 

PRIEST CHRISTOPHER INVERTED 
WORLD £3. 

PRIEST CHRISTOPHER THE SPACE 
MACHINE £2.95 

REAVES MICHAEL & PERRY STEVE 
DOME £2.95 

ROWLEY, CHRISTOPHER GOLDEN 
SUNLANDS £3.50 

ROWLEY, CHRISTOPHER 
STARHAMMER £2.50 

ROWLEY, CHRISTOPHER THE 
BLACK SHIP £2.50 

SAGAN, CARL CONTACT £3.50 
nae BOB A WREATH OF STARS 


95 
SHAW BOB MEDUSA’S CHILDREN 


SHAW BOB NIGHT WALK £2.50 
SHAW BOB WHO GOES HERE? £2.95 
SHECKLEY ROBERT JOURNEY 
BEYOND TOMORROW £3.50 
SHEFFIELD, CHARLES THE NIM- 
ROD HUNT £3.50 
SILVERBERG oe A TIME OF 
CHANGES £2.9: 
SILVERBERG ROBERT HAWKSBILL 
STATION £1.50 
SILVERBERG ies aOeRsGH 
IN THE FURNACE £2 
SILVERBERG ROBERT THE BOOK OF 
SKULLS £2.50 
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SILVERBERG THE MASKS 
OF TIME £2.9! 

eee ROBERT. THE TIME 
HOPPERS £2 

SILVERBERG sROvERT TO LIVE 
AGAIN £2.9 

SILVERBERG: ROBERT UP THE LINE 


SLADEK JOHN ‘THE REPRODUC 


STRIEBER, WHITLEY so V MUNION 


TILLEY PATRICK THE AMTRA 

WARS BK 1:CLOUD WARRIOR. £205 
TILLEY PATRICK THE AMTRAK 
WARS BK 2:FIRST FAMILY £2.99 
TILLEY PATRICK THE AMTRAK 
WARS BK 3:IRON MASTER £3.50 
TUBB, EC DERAI(NO.2) £1. - 
TUBB, EC EARTHIS HEA £19 
TUBB, EC eee UNIVERSE. 


TURTLEDOVE THA HARRY AGENT OF 
BYZANTIUM £2 

VANCE JACK BIG} PLANET 2 25 
VANCE JACK THE ASUTRA £2.50 
VANCE ona THE BRAVE FREE 


MEN £2.50 
fos JACK THE FACELESS MAN 


VARDEMANR&MILAN V THEWAR 
OF POWERS £3.95 


VARDEMANR&MILANV THEWAR | 


ae POWERS 2:1STU AWAKENED 


VOGT AEVAN NULL-ATHREE fl 5 


VOGT AE VAN THE WE/ 
SHOPS OF ISHER/WEAP IN MA 


Eo) 
VOGT AE VAN THE 


NULL-A £1,965 
VOGTAEVAN TYRAN 


| VONNEGAT KURT THE $ 


TITAN £3.50 


. ZELAZNY ROGER EYE OF CAT 


ZELAZNY os MY NAME IS 
LEGION £2.7! 

ZELAZNY ROGER NINE PRINCES IN 
AMBER £2.50 

ZELAZNY oo SIGN OF THE 
UNICORN £2. 

ZELAZNY ROGER THE COURTS OF 
CHAOS £2.50 

ZELAZNY See THE GUNS OF 
AVALON £2.50 

ZELAZNY peeing THE HAND OF 
OBERON £2.50 

ZELAZNY ROGER THE LAST _ 
DEFENCE OF CAMELOT £2. ao 


| aan ey TRUM!) 


a PELAYNY ROGER UNICORN VA 
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-ATIONS £2.50 


217 
} HERBERT 
HERBERT JAMES LAIR £2.50 
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| Soa ROLLO THE BLACK ART 


ec VIRGINIA DARK ANGEL 
etc VIRGINIA FLOWERS IN 


THE ATTI 
ANDREWS VIRGINIA HEAVEN £3.50 
] aoe VIRGINIA IE THERE BE | 


THORNS 


£3.50 a 
_ ANDREWS VIRGINIA MY SWEET | Rea 
_ AUDRINA £3.50 
_ANDREWS VIRGINIA PETALS ON” 


THE WIND £3.50 
ae SEEDS OF YES- 


_TERDAY 


ANDREWS \ VIRGINIA THE GARDEN 
OF SHADOWS £3.50 
ee CLIVE WEAVEWORLD | 


BINGLEY ,MARGARET AFTER ALICE 
ED 
BINGLEY, MARGARET THE 
UNQUIET DEAD £2.95 


BLACK, CAMPBELL LETTERS FROM _ 


THE DEAD £2.95 
BLOCH, ROBERT Se NIGHT OF 
THE RIPPER £2.50 
CAMPBELL, RAMSEY THE DOLL 


WHO ATE HIS MOTHER £2.99 _ | & 
MOON oS RAvee ae HUNGRY / 


8) 5 
CLARK MARY HIGGINS THE CRA- 


DLE WILL FALL £2.95 

CLARK MARY HIGGINS WEEP NO 
MORE,MY LADY £2.95 

CLARK MARY HIGGINS WHERE ARE 
THE CHILDREN? £2.50 


0 DORNER we oe A CHOICE OF 


NIGHTMARES 
DOUGLAS GRECORY A THE 
UNHOLY SMILE £2.50 


_ FARRISJOHN MINOTAUR £2.95 
_ FARRIS JOHN WILDWOOD £2.95 


FELITTA FRANK DE FOR LOVE OF 
AUDREY 


/ ROSE £3.50 
| FELITTA FRANK DE GOLGOTHA 


FALLS £2.95 
LIGHT: 


_HALKIN, JOHN £ : 


HANSEN, CHADWICK WITCH. | 
CRAFT AT SALEM £3.50 | 
HERBERT as DOMAIN £3.50 
AMES FLUKE £2.50 


HERBERT JAMES MOON £2.95 


HERBERT JAMES SEPULCHRE £3.50 _ 


HERBERT JAMES SHRINE £3.50 
HERBERT JAMES THE DARK £2.95 
HERBERT JAMES THE FOG £2.50 
HERBERT JAMES THE JONAH £2.50 
Se ee THE MAGIC COT- | 
GE £2. 
HERBERT JAMES THE RATS £1.95 
HERBERT JAMES THE SPEAR £2.50 
ia JAMES THE SURVIVOR 


HITCHCOCK ALFRED A.HITCH- 


COCK BK HORROR STORIES:8 £1.95 
HITCHCOCK ALFRED A.HITCH- / 
ae BK OF HORROR STORES: 


aes oy — OF 


HITCHCOCK ALFRED A.HITCH- 
Soha BK OF HORROR STORES:6 
5 : 
HITCHCOCK ALFRED A.HITCH- 
fee BK OF HORROR STORES:7 


£1.95 
HUTSON SHAUN DEATH DAY £2. 5 
HUTSON SHAUN EREBUS £2.95 


HUTSON SHAUN RELICS £2.95 
HUTSON SHAUN SHADOWS £3.50 _ 


_ HUTSONSHAUN SLUGS £2.50 


HUTSON SHAUN SPAWN £2.95 
ees SHAUN TERMINATOR - 


4 "HUTSON stiau SHAUN THE BREEDING 
KABEL AM THE ADVERSARY O76 


KING STEPHEN CARRIE £2 

KING STEPHEN CHRISTINE 3. 50 
KING STEPHEN IT £4.50 

KING STEPHEN NIGHTSHIFT £3.50 
ae STEPHEN PET SEMETARY 


KING STEPHEN SALEM'S LOT £3.50 
KING oe THE BACHMAN, 
BOOKS £4 


00) 
KING STEPHEN THE RUNNING 
MAN £2.50 
ANS STEPHEN THE SHINNING 


KING STEPHEN THE STAND £3.95 
KING STEPHEN THINNER £2.50 


KOONTZ DEAN R_ WATCHERS £3.50 
ee : 


LAWS STEPHEN GHOSTT 


£2,959 
_ LAWS STEPHEN SPECTRE £3.50 a 
a RICHARD ALL HALLOWS | 


| EVE £2.50 

3. LAYMON RICHARD THE BEAST 
_ HOUSE £2.50 

LEWIS, RICHARD SPIDERS a 25 


66 LOVECRAFT, HP AT THE MOUN- 
TAINS OF MADNESS £3.50 | 
LOVECRAFT, H P DAGON AND 
OTHER MACABRE TALES £3.95 


LOVECRAFT, HP THEHAUNTER OF : 


THE DARK £3.50 
oe BRIAN DEMOGORGON 


£9 
LUMLEY, BRIAN NECROSCOPE 
£3.50 


LUMLEY, BRIAN ee ened 


2:;WAMPHYRI! £3 


: Bo BRIAN PSYCHAMOK 


/Tiktey, BRIAN PSYCHOMECH 
oo BRIAN PSYCHOSPHERE 


TUMLEY, BRIAN THE BURROWERS 


BENEATH £2.50 


: ay a HOSTAGE TO 
MASTERTON GRAHAM CHARNEL 


HOUSE £2.50 
MASTERTON GRAHAM DEATH 
TRANCE £2.99 


6 MASTERTON GRAHAM MANITOU 


1.80 
MASTERTON ee NIGHT 
WARRIORS £2.9 
MASTERTON GRAHAM PLAGUE 


£9 
MASTERTON ea Sale ee 


_ OF THE MANITOU £2. 


oT GRAHAM TENGU 


£2.5 
MASTERTON ees THE DEVIL 
OF D-DAY £2 


5 “MASTERTON GRAHAM THE HEIR- 


LOOM £2.50 
MASTERTON GRAHAM THE WELLS 
OF HELL £2.50 


3 MC CAMMON ROBERT R- 
" BETHANY’S SIN £2.99 


BUY THREE, “GET A F FREE BOOK ‘OF YOUR CHOICE! 


F274 CAMMON See THE 
GHTBOAT £2 
F275 MC CAMMON ROBERT R THEY 
THIRST 
F708 NEIDERMAN, ANDREW NIGHT 


HOWL £2.50 
F709 Coe ANDREW PLAYM- 


_ ATES £2 
F710 NEIDERMAN, ANDREW PIN £1.50 


F714 NEILL, meets WITCHFIRE AT 
AMMAS £2 
F713 de MARK BLOODTHIRST 


F276 RUSSELL RAY INCUBUS £2.50 
F277 ea ALAN CAST A COLD EYE 


_ F278 SAULJOHN (12 PACK) £32.25 
‘F279 SAUL oe COMES THE BLIND | 


FURY £2 
F280 SAUL JOHN CRY FOR THE STRAN- 
GERS £2.95 
F281 ee JOHN PUNISH THE SINNERS 
5 
F282 SAULJOHN SUFFER THE CHIL- 
IN £2,95 


D 

F283. SAULJOHN WHEN THE WIND 
BLOWS £2.95 

F284 ee THE 
SOURCE £2. 

F285 SHARMAN NICK THE SWITCH £2.25 

F286 SHARMAN NICK YOU’RE NEXT 


£2.95 
F287 SMITH GUY BATS OUT OF HELL 


£1.95 
F288 Pes GUY CRABS ON THE RAM- 


| EAL 
F289 SMITH GUY CRABS:THE HUMAN _ 


SACRIFICE £1.95 
F290 SMITH GUY FIEND £2.99 


| Bot SMITH GUY KILLER CRABS £0.75 _ 


ae SMITH GUY SABAT 1:THE 


F715 SMITH GUY THE ISLAND £2.50 
F298 SMITH GUY THE WALKING DEAD 


£1.75 
F299 SMITH GUY THIRST £2.50 
F300 SMITH GUY THIRST II:THE 
PLAGUE £1.95 
F301 SMITH GUY WARHEAD £2.50 


F304 STRAUB PETER SHADOWLAND 


£3.95 
F705 SUMMERS, NOE MALLEUS 
___ MALEFICARUM £4.9) 


F550 a SHERI S BLOOD HERIT- 
A 


GE £295 
F551 TEPPER, SHERIS THE BONES £2.95 
F305 TREMAYNE PETER KISS OF THE 
_ COBRA £1.75 
F306 TREMAYNE PETER NICOR! £2.50 


_ F307 TREMAYNE PETER SWAMP! £2.50 
F308 TREMAYN' 


E PETER THE ANTS £1.75 
F309 TREMAYNE PETER THE MORGOW 
RISES! £1.50 
F311 oa PETER TROLLNIGHT 


: oe TREMAYNE PETER ZOMBIE! £2.50 


312 TUTTLE oo A NEST OF NIGHT- 
MARES £2 
F313 TUTTLE tsa. GABRIEL £2.99 
F314 WATSON IAN THE POWER £2.50 
F315 WEBER NANCY THE PLAYGROUP 


£2.50 
WHEATLEY, DENNIS THE DEVIL 
RIDES OUT £2.95 

WHEATLEY, DiNnis THE IRISH 
WITCH £2.7! 

WILLIAMSON CHET ASH WEDNES- 
DAY £3.50 

CHET SOULSTORM 


£2.9 

Wil SON FPAUL THE KEEP £2.95 
WILSON F PAUL THE TOMB £3.50 
WILSON F PAUL THE TOUCH £2.95 


"Strange, 
isn’t it? I can 
still remember 
the terror” 


LAWS OF FEAR 


UNREASON 


The wary and imaginative child within all of us is the 
fear novelist’s best friend and the key to writing dark 
fantasy. Stephen Laws tackles the problem of reader 


involvement in the second installment in his series on 


horror writing. 


t began, I think, 
with the wardrobe. 
| Iwas five years old 
and the wardrobe 
stood in the family 
bedroom, between 
my bed and my 
parent's bed. A big 
old-fashioned 
thing with battered 
suitcases on the top and rows of 
clothes hanging inside, smelling of 
mysterious perfume. Butit was the 
two round decorated handles on 
the front that began my acquain- 
tance with Fear. Because I knew 
that they weren’t handles at all. 

They were eyes. 

During the day, the wardrobe 
looked just like a wardrobe; a 
cunning trick to fool the grown- 
ups. But in the night, I knew, the 
wardrobe was alive. The orange 
light from the street lamp outside 
shone through the net curtains of 
the bedroom window directly onto 
the wardrobe’s face. And I could 
see those eyes staring at me in the 
night as I lay alone. If I hid under 
the blanket away from those eyes it 
was worse. Because then, I might 
hear the thump-thump-thump of the 
wardrobe on the carpet as it edged 
towards my bed. 

That was my first direct 
relationship with an unreasoning 
Fear. Only when my father finally 
wrapped a towel around those 
knobs, making the wardrobe blind, 
so that it couldn’t see where I was, 
did I sleep easier. 

Strange, isn’t it? I can still 
remember the terror. If you’ve read 
Ghost Train, you'll know that the 
wardrobe makes its appearance 
there in the nightmares of the little 
girl, Helen. And writing about that 
wardrobe somehow got it out of my 
system, all those years later. 


THROUGH THE BAR- 
RIER INTO THE PIT 
Now, picture another scene. It’s 


1960. And it’s night in slum city. 
There are dark grumblings in the 


sky, anda dirty rain is falling. Dirty 
black water swirls in the street’s 
gutters, chasing empty cigarette 
packets and other urban debris into 
the gobbling teeth of greedy 
drains. An eight-year-old boy 
stands on the rain-washed, neon- 
splashed pavement outside a 
dilapidated fleapit cinema. Hands 
thrust deep into anorak pockets, he 
stares up at the poster displayed 
outside the box-office. He’s 
oblivious to everything else, even 
the hostile staring of the woman 
behind the box-office window. 

It’s the poster for Hammer Films’ 
Brides of Dracula. The boy’s heard of 
Hammer Films, of coursed. He’s 
listened in awe to the blow-by- 
blow retelling of the stories of the 
films by the big kids at school 
who've managed to bluff their way 
past the 16-only X-certificate 
barrier. And now he goggles in true 
dread at the cadaverous and 
horribly feral David Peel (Baron 
Meinster) swooping down upon 
the helpless heroine — and also in 
awe and admiration of the fearless 
vampire hunter, Peter Cushing 
(Van Helsing). He would give 
anything to be able to see that film. 

The boy, of course, was me. And 
somehow, it was a pivotal turning 
point. Swamped by feelings of 
spine-tingling excitement, dread, 
danger, horrifying adventure and 
hero worship (Cushing, of course), 
I began to write my own stories of 
supernatural terror to make up for 
the fact that I was denied access to 
the cinema. So, for everyone who 
wants to know how and when I 
became interested in the genre, 
that was it (fuelled also by the BBC 
television showing of the truly 
scary —for then-Quatermass and the 
Pit). 

Many years later, that cinema — 
The Imperial — Haunted Palace of 
Byker, became the central location 
for my novel, Spectre. 

So why am I taking you back all 
those years? Well, it’s because 
these first encounters of Fear are 
still so tremendously vivid in my 
mind. Oh yes, I remember lots of 


good things in my youth, good 
feelings, good times. But with a 
fuzziness borne of time and 
distance, whereas these memories 
of supernatural fear are imprinted 
on my mind with vivid clarity. 


BE PREPARED 


It’s easy now for me as an adult to 
see occurrences in their real light. 
An asthmatic child, lying in the 
dark, struggling with feelings of 
suffocation, the smell of those 
perfumed clothes in the wardrobe 
lying heavily on his chest, could 
easily create night terrors about 
that wardrobe, particularly a child 
with an overactive imagination. 
And identifying with an 
intellectual, physically slight 
professor of parapsychology who 
could leap over banqueting tables 
with the athleticism of Douglas 
Fairbanks and take on the 
horrifying Prince of The Undead 
himself with such bravery and faith 
was easy. Now, there was someone 
who could face up to Night Terrors 
and vanquish them; someone 
really worthy of hero worship. 

Peter Cushing knew that there 
were monsters, despite the poo- 
poohing of those around him (who 
invariably became victims of the 
monsters themselves because of 
their disbelief). As Leslie Halliwell 
says, Peter Cushing ‘deals firmly 
with monsters of all kinds.’ 
Cushing grappled with Fear, 
confronted it, and with breath- 
taking resourcefulness, overcame 
it. So, when grown-ups poo- 
poohed my belief that the 
wardrobe was alive, I knew better. 

Back then, you see, I knew that 
the wardrobe was a monster. I also 
knew that out in the backyard of 
our house at night, down the pitch 
black stone passage that led to the 
outside toilet, something was 
waiting for me if I dared venture 
out. Something that I didn’t want 
to see. Iknew what the grown-ups 
said was wrong about there being 
nothing in the dark. Either they 
didn’t know 
or... worse... perhaps they 
were just saying that to stop me 
worrying. So, I learned to be 
prepared. 

Now, of course, I realise that kids 
like me were, and are, more in tune 
with things in the dark, after all. 
Yet grown-ups still do things like 
sleep with the passage light on, 
keep their feet in bed in case 
something underneath reaches up 
and grabs their ankle, and won’t 
leave coats hanging on bedroom 
doors because they look like 
lurking strangers in the dark. 
So... 

Laws of Fear Number One: 
Keep your eyes on that 
wardrobe 

Laws of Fear Number Two: If it 
moves, send for Peter Cushing 
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"As they grow 
up, people 
become more 
closed in and 
more stifled. | 
think that fan- 
tasy writers 
don't” 


SOLO FLIG 


Janny Wurts’ introduction onto the British fantasy 
book scene was as collaborator with Raymond E. 
Feist on Daughter of the Empire. Her first solo SF 
saga, Sorcerer’s Legacy, is due for publication in 
February and, as John Gilbert discovers, it’s likely to 


boost this remarkable lady’s name into the bestseller 


lists yet again. 


stronomy, art and 
creative writing 
may seem an odd 
combination of 
curricula to most 
British college 
students, but in 
America, the land 
of opportunity, 
you can mix and match. 
The odd combination appealed 
to Janny Wurts, F&SF writer and 
illustrator whose collaborative 
work with Raymond Feist on 
Daughter of the Empire (Grafton) is 
already known in Britain and 
whose solo novels, Sorcerer's Legacy 
and Storm Warden are about to be 
released in Britain (again by 
Grafton). ‘Iwas too much like a kid 
ina candy store, I couldn’t choose. 
I did it in three years. I had to 
decide and | chose the illustration 
and writing because I didn’t have 
to give up anything. So I could 
continue to be as scatterbrain about 
my hobbies as I wanted.’ 

And the astronomy? ‘I was lab 
assistant with the college 
astronomy department. I was 
running telescopes. I was their 
hired technician and spare research 
person. I found out that the guy 
who was the technician pointing 
the telescope for the great scientist 
had more fun, in a way, than the 
scientist, who had to wait months 
for a short amount of time on one 
of the major telescopes and then 
spent the rest of his time juggling 
physics and figures. I thought I’d 
have more fun as a technician and 
~rather than bea technician and go 
nowhere — why not keep it as a 
serious hobby.’ 

Science became a passion during 
Janny’s college years, and accounts 
for her interest in SF, but it was 
during childhood that her love of 
fantasy developed. ‘When I was 
very small J used to read a lot of 
fairy tales, books and books and 
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books of them. They fascinated me. 
And the drawings were an escape 
from the very dry subjects in school 
—lused to doodle.’ 

Her desire to become an artist 
and illustrator grew as she visited 
art museums in her late teens. ‘I got 
very enthusiastic about this, but I 
got enthusiastic about a lot of 
things at that age. Butit did kind of 
stick that wouldn't it be nice to be 
able to write and illustrate. So I 
decided then that that was going to 
be a part of my life.’ 


CULTURE CLASH 


Janny’s early appetite for fairy tales 
has not had a direct effect on the 
contents of her novels. ‘The fairy 
tales and the Tolkienesque kind of 
fantasy are more what I call the 
classic type of fantasy, where you 
have good versus evil and very 
little differentiation. One is one, 
the other is the other in a classical 
confrontation, whereas | like to 
look at good and evil more as a 
point of view. 

‘If you asked Khomeini if he was 
evil he’d say no, he’s doing what 
he’s doing and I’msure he believes 
it’s fully right. So, it’s all dictated by 
a point of view.’ 

Point of view and 
characterisation are important 
within Janny’s work and she feels 
that, in some respects, the state of 
society has dictated the evolution 
of fantasy writing from the heroic 
“clash and bash’ sub-genre (which 
is now more the province of role 
playing games) to the intricacies of 
deep character drama. ‘We're 
living in a very impersonal world. 


Cover of Janny Wurts’ book with artwork by Geoff Taylor _ 


BOOK ONE OF 
THE CYCLE OF FIRE 


ce . 


So, what is it that readers want? 
They want that contact, they want 
characters who can give them that 
contact. Fantasy or no, I think it’s 
just part of life.” 

Janny also believes that fantasy 
writers are those whose 
imaginations have survived the 
transition from childhood to 
adulthood, and who can see 
beyond the small part of the world 
in which they live and the relatively 
few people with whom they 
interact. ‘As they grow up, people 
become more closed in and more 
stifled. I think that fantasy writers 
don’t. 

“Now, never having held a nine- 
to-five job — I’ve always freelanced 
— I've always gone my own way. 
Very few times have I had to stop 
what] was doing in my life because 
somebody told me to. Most times 
I've found analternative. SoI think 
maybe that makes a difference in 
my outlook. I’ve always been able 
to choose. If someone said to me 
“You can’t do this’ I would say 
either ‘Why not?’ or ‘What's the 
way round it?” 

She feels that a child’s 
imagination can be stifled by 
parents, although some people are 
less susceptible to that sort of well 
intentioned grounding in reality 
than others. ‘How many writers 
have you talked to who were stifled 
by their parents, and theyd stifled 
it so hard that people turned into 
writers anyway. If it’s there it'll 
come out. 

‘In my case, I come from a lot of 
brothers and sisters —there are five 
of us. None of us was fantasy 
oriented and my parents looked at 
the career I chose sideways and 
said ‘Fine, if you can do it and 
you're sure about it’. They didn’t 
say ‘No, you shouldn’t do this’, 
they didn’t say ‘By all means, that’s 
the way to get rich and famous’, 
andI think, again, it’s a matter that 
you have to choose for yourself.’ 

When Janny left college she met 
with resistance to her fantasy 
writing and illustrating objectives 
because they were not compatible 
with accepted publishing practice. 
‘There really wasn’t anyone doing 
paperbacks for adults: there was 
childrens’ fiction all over the place. 
SoI started out doing graphic 
design and worked my way up. But 
it did enable me to earn a fairly 
good freelance living. 

In the meantime, I worked on 
my writing and J did my paintings 
and took them to conventions and 


that’s where I developed a market 
for my paintings.’ 


FREELANCE FIRST 


Atno time did Janny ever giveinto 
the accepted view that after college 
you get a job and then work 
towards going freelance — a view 
prevalent in Britain. ‘How many 
people do you know who said 
‘Well, I set off after college and I 
intendedto . . . andherelamat45 
and I’m still selling insurance’? 
She did, however, take a short 
stay job after college. ‘I took a job 
teaching riding that provided me 
with room and board for four 
months. I worked horses and that 
gave me a lump of money with 
which I bought a car. ThenI rented 
a garage-garret apartment on the 
property of a writer and I worked 
freelance as a paste-up artist. For a 
while I was getting up at 6am and 
mucking horse stalls, because it 


gave me grocery money. Butit kept 
me freelance, kept my time free, 
and, yeah, the first years were very 
hard until J had that first novel 
complete enough to send out.’ 

It took five years for that first 
novel, Sorcerer's Legacy to appear, 
along with her first paperback 
cover illustration, and she believes 
herself lucky that her first major 
completed work was picked up so 
quickly. ‘It’s a court intrigue story 
with which people who have read 
Daughter will be familiar. It’s about 
a heroine who’s got to dig herself 
out of a big mountain of trouble. In 
fact, it’s that book which caused 
Ray Feist to ask me to collaborate 
with him, both because of the 
female character and because of the 
court intrigue and the intricate plot 
and counter plot. The trilogy 
started out as two books, but my 
American publisher wished the 
second book to be split down into 
two to make it a trilogy so I had to 


“You can't 
control what 
people are 
doing on the 
streets. What 
you can decide 
is that you 
wouldn't do 
that yourself”’ 
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rewrite, and I really struggled to 
make all the books stand by 
themselves. 

“That book centres around three 
gifted children who are put into 
positions of power and 
responsibility and about how they 
handle this. One of them handles 
things in what our society would 
consider to be the less desirable 
way. 

Again, the complex character 
development within Janny’s books 
parallels the swing from the great, 
but somewhat stereotypical Good 
and Evil wars within the books of 
JRR Tolkien with the diversity of 
human motives which are shown 
by today’s psychology. ‘The 
choices today are more complex. 
How can you tell what's right and 
what's wrong. There’s this big 
debate going on in the States right 
now, should they legalise drugs. 
What a horribe thing, to legalise 
drugs. On the other hand, it would 
take the criminal out of the drugs 
scene. And the terror and the 
stabbings and the things that are 
happening on the streets would be 
gone because people wouldn't 
have to steal to afford the illegal 
drugs. So, isitright, oris it wrong? 

‘I find that things are getting 
greyer and it’s harder to choose. 
The evil and good delineation 
aside, it all comes back to the 
individual. You can’t control what 
people are doing on the streets. 
What you can decide is that you 
wouldn’t do that yourself. If 
everyone did for themselves and 
said ‘I won’t shoot somebody’, 
who would doit? So modern fiction 
does centre more on the individual 
because, in the end, that’s all you 
can change.’ 


CONCEPTION 


Janny’s collaboration with 
Raymond Feist on Daughter of the 
Empire (see issue 4) came about 
through an odd combination of 
circumstances. Illustrator Don 
Mates produced a publicity poster 
for one of Feist’s books and told 
Janny thatit was a good book. ‘Two 
years later, ata fantasy convention, 
I came screeching into a room 
where the last party of the 
convention was going on, looking 
for the person who was supposed 
to give me a ride back to where I 
was staying. And] couldn't find 
them: they were gone. So I was 
worried, to say the least, because I 
didn’t have enough money in my 
pocket to get a cab. 

She sat down with Don Mates, 
who introduced her to Raymond 
Feist. ‘We talked maybe five 
minutes and in my agitated state I 
don’t remember much. Ray ended 
up sending me a copy of his book. 
I sent him a copy of mine just to 
read. He read it and saw elements 
init. At the time he had had the 
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idea for Daughter of the Empire, he 
had a beginning and anending but 
no middle. In addition, he had 
hinted at a very complex social 
organisation and political set up in 
this empire, but he didn’t know 
how it worked. 

‘He realised this was a book that 
he wanted to write but he didn’t 
feel quite up to doing it all himself. 
Plus — the female lead — he was 
nervous about that.’ 

At first Janny was nervous about 
a collaboration but agreed to help 
him if he needed ideas. She 
eventually became intrigued with 
the concept and collaborated on a 
very tight outline for the book. ‘It 
was an idea that I wouldn’t have 
done on my own and I like 
challenges. I said, ‘This will be a 
different book if I collaborate with 
Ray on it. It will be something 
more.’ And I think one of the 
things Ray uses in his Riftwar saga 
is the vast difference in the 
cultures. He wanted a difference 
that is vast and another mind to 
make it richer. 

One of the reasons Feist wanted 
Janny’s collaboration was because 
he did not think he could do justice 
to the female lead character, Mara, 
and that he would encounter the 
problems most male writers have 
in creating woman characters, 
‘Men are brought up not to show 
feelings, not to value feelings. So 
you get a writer like Michener. His 
characters are very cold; you never 
really know what they're thinking 
but in place of that he gives you 
huge amounts of detail and you can 
interpret those characters in the 
detail you're given. 

‘Women tend to focus much more 
on inner feelings, the inner 
emotions, but they're permitted to 
do this. Men have these feelings 
too but women are not restricted in 
showing them and I think that’s 
one reason why women have a bit 
of an edge.’ 


THE EMPIRE 
STRIKES BACK 


The Riftwar books, Daughter of the 
Empire, and Janny’s own trilogy, 
contain a lot of magical technology 
and SF-type explanations for the 
events but, as she says, they’re 
woven into the background so as 
not to put fantasy readers off the 
novels. ‘There is a science 
fictionish base to that that world 
and the set up of the culture; you 
have a confrontation between 
aliens who have psychic awareness 
and are decimating humanity, and 
then you have the humans trying 
to find a way to escape their fate. 
‘The basic background for my 
trilogy is a world where a probe 
ship designed to find a solution to 
these problems crashes and the 
people retreat into a mythological, 


religious society. It reads as a 
fantasy but, as the three books 
progress, you see the whole picture 
behind it without detracting from 
the fantasy atmosphere.’ 

Despite the inclusion in her bok 
of SF and fantasy, which she sees 
as two different paths of 
development, Janny is not 
interested in the classification 
debate, which suggests that a 
certain type of reader only reads a 
certain type of book. ‘Ilook onitas 
my job to write the best possible 
book I can. If in picking up these 
books the readers choose to cut 
themselves off from something 
because of a prejudice, that’s their 
loss.” 


‘a 


Wurts’ artwork for 
Deadly Power, the role 
playing game 


She sees the problem as a 
traditional one in which the hard 
scientist feels threatened by the 
fantastist and vice versa. ‘If the 
guys crunching numbers and 
saying everything in the universe 
is explainable are handed 
something that they truly can’t 
explain, it panics them — and vice 
versa. If the person who makes 
their living reading palms has to do 
computers for a living they’re 
going to panic too. So, the two 
extremes are incomprehensible to 
one another.’ 

As Janny’s solo books are 
published in Britain she will be 
teaming up with Raymond Feist 
yet again to produce the next two 
Empire books. ‘We know where 
the heroine is going. As you can 
deduce from the end of Daughter, 
she’s going to get more powerful 
enemies, enemies allying with 
enemies. She’s got to come to terms 
with the amount of power that she 
has and reconcile that with her 
female side. Sooner or later she'll 
have to makea choice... ’ 

And how does Janny feel about 
the fame which she has started to 
achieve in Britain? ‘People say 
‘Well how do you feel to be on the 
bestseller lists in Britain’ and I say 
that I try not to take it too seriously. 
IfI did, that might become my goal. 
And the minute that becomes your 
goal then you lose track of what it 
is that got you there. So tomy mind 
the safest thing isn’t to insulate 
myself from it but to keep itin a 
very, very, separate compartment 
from the one that the ideas come 
from.’ 


“She's got to 
come to terms 
with the 
amount of 
power that 
she has and 
reconcile that 
with her 
female side”’ 


Jack, el Destripator de Londres 
[Jack, the Scourge of London] 
Spain 1971 

d Jose Luis Madrid : 
Paul Naschy, Patrician Loran, 
Renzzo Marignaro 
Sources are somewhat confused here. 
The Aurum Film Encyclopaedia describes 
it as a modern-set thriller with a mys- 
terious character copying the Rippers | 
methods by slicing up Soho prosti- 
tutes, and suspect Paul Naschy finally 
stabbing the real villain, who turns out 
tobe one of the coppers onthe case.In | 
his book Psychos, John McCarty claims | 
it’s yet another Sherlock Holmes pas- 
tiche with the sleuth on the trail of the 
Ripper (in a plot borrowed from The — 
Sign of Four) and dressing up asa harlot 
to lure the mad surgeon into the open. 


The Ruling Class 
UK 1972 

d Peter Medak 
Peter O'Toole, Alistair Sim, 
Michael Bryant, William Mervyn, 
James Villiers 

Extravagant black comedy from Peter | 
Barnes’ play about the 14th Earl of Gur- 
ney (O'Toole), a mad peer who 
believes he’s Jesus Christ and goes 
around outraging his class by preach- 
ing love and kindliness and the redis- 
tribution of wealth. He’s cured of his 
delusions by taking on the identity of 
Jack the Ripper. 


From Beyond the Grave 

UK 1973 

d George Fenady 

Ray Milland, Broderick Crawford, 
Elsa Lanchester, Maurice Evans, 
Louis Hayward, John Carradine 
Is the figure of the Ripper in a London | 
wax museum coming to life? Or is it 
one of the many old-time actors assem- 
bled by Fenady to people this hokey 
but sort-of-lovable film? The villain’s 
identity isn’t revealed until the 
epilogue in which the museum unveils 
a statue of him committing his first 
murder. 


The Groove Room What the 
Swedish Butler Saw 


US/Sweden/Denmark 1974 

d Vernon P Becker 

Sue Longhurst, Ole Soltoft, Diana 
Dors 

3-D sex film (?) set in Victorian London, 
concerning a young man who tries to 
further his sexual experience with a 
mechanised seduction chamber. The 
Ripper (Martin Ljung) is hiding in his 
house, but spends more of his time 
leering and slobbering at chubbily 
nude continental sex kittens than shar- 


pening his scalpels. 
Le Nosferat ou les Eaux Glacees 
du Calcul Egoiste 
Belgium 1974 
Was Jack the Ripe: a madman — or woman — whose d Maurice Rabinowicz 
only ambition was to destroy the lives of ladies of the wee 
street? Did he hack his victims to bits because of some Penton: es ee 
perverse hatred? Was he from outer space or some aracenp (oslo, GR Conny aor 
other more terrestrial time? As Kim Newman points Ed aie 1 aad nace 
out in the second part of his Ripper filmography, the see oe 
theoretical nuggets have best been explored on film ise 


eo. d Larry Spengler 
and vid Jack Elam, Ruth Roman, Gene 
SOUR ds en aaa ieee a : eo Evans 

PRE RU EMER a ay : = See )§=—- Western with Elam as a crusty old 
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WINTER’S | 
APPROACHING 
MILLENNIUM | 


Douglas E. Winter, American horror critic, author 
and lawyer, talks to FEAR’s Philip Nutman about his 


criteria for reviewing fiction, the emergence of 
Splatterpunk, new talent, and Anti-horror 


most perceptive critic. A winner of 
the World Fantasy Award, he is 


i also a writer and editor, and, 
You nave to ; recently published what may be 
be oof oF considered the most important 
thoucht anthology for the Nineties. 
become: rigid . Asa stone Mae — as 
: as appeared in over half-a-dozen 
one’s anthologies, and his ae 
regularly appears in The Washington 
bees 3 Post. Thess Books also carry hic 
ecome oy byline: Stephen King: The Art of : 
i mited’’ Darkness, Shadowings: A Reader s. 
: Guide to Horror Fiction, and Faces of 
a 


orror fiction, what- 
ever its entertain- 
ment value, pro- 
vides a dark mirror 
to everyday life. 
Though most cri- 
tics dismiss it as 
nonsense, there 
are a few intelli- 
gent minds who 
feel it is one of the most important 
literary genres, worthy of the kind 
of critical analysis reserved for 
‘serious’ fiction: one of those 
people is Douglas E. Winter. 
Author Robert R. McCammon 
says ‘Horror writing is the 
fundamental literature of 
humanity’. Whilst Winter agrees 
with this, he is wary of making 
such a pointed statement. ‘I don't 
hold horror fiction as the be all and 
end all means of expressing the 
human condition. There are, 
however, certain aspects of the 
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human condition that can only be 
ese: through horror fiction.’ 
ouglas E. Winter is the field’s 


Fear, an excellent collection of 


detailed interviews with the 

genre’s leading practitioners. __ 
During 1988, Winter collaborated 
with Charles L. Grant on a novel, 


From Parts Unknown, which will 


hopefully be published later this 
year. 


FLEEING THE COOP 


PN: What are your critical criteria 
for horror fiction? 
DEW: There are no simple criteria 
but consistently I find that it is the 
emotional power of the work of _ 
fiction that ultimately determines 
whether or not it succeeds for me. 
I've said several times in print that 
the best horror is fiction, whatever 
the label, that has the power to 
disturb. That power is not 
necessarily about the shock or the 
scare but about digging inside you. 
Most of the time it’s like a fish hook; 
it’s very sharp, grabs you and holds 
you. But sometimes it’s very 
subtle, like a paper cut you don’t © 
feel at the moment it happens but 
its sting grows with time. 

I don’t sit down with stories any | 
longer and say ‘disturb me’. That 
isn’t the reason I read. But those 
stories that succeed in affecting my 
emotion are those that I tend most 
often to call the best in horror 
fiction. — 


: What are » your feelings about 


‘the state e of the field? _ 


about horror fiction. Every couple 
5 


of years, since the mi 


_ | we've heard that 


_| going to die, that ene 
disinterested, t 


the 


oe are preparing 


. | books that aren’t about the 


Ww! teens an instinct gives 
that ability to see beyond. | 
le, a real dichotomy 


should be looking for s 
whose fiction should be fresh, new 
and original. Horror is the ravebe 


eties, they are books about the 


fiction of 1986 or so. Publishers are 
| already looking for the new Clive — 


Barker when in fact they should be 
looking for the new Mr X. They 
neone 


eee but it has never 


| horror fic 


a 
thought about the difference 
| between the types of fiction and _ 


horror. 


John Skipp and Crai 5 ector - 
David Seow pa 3 


| y | 
citing ‘edge of the genre. 
E 


: Yes. But ’mnot sayingit'sa 
ool. I’m identi 


on why certai 


having tremendous appeal at th 


e. That’s not to say 

e whose work, 
every aspect of it, can fit into a 
definition. Again, pigeon-holing is 
abhorrent to me. 


| PN: When did you identify this? 
beenwrestling 


DEW: For years 
with the notion of conservatism in 
the notion of horror 
is more often than notabout __ 


bee things right. Traditional 
| horror fiction is about conformity. 


It’s about an external force - 


| intruding into everyday ife, being 
confronted, beaten; with a . 

, subsequent return to the status quo 
But also with a kind of Friday the 


13thtag line, ’ yes. . but wait sant 
next time . 
Those stories, however well- : 
written, have never lee tome 
eeme ao to. 


When | 


film that opened my i imagination — 


with new possibilities, there was a 


recognition that t 


fi 
| about putting things right. All ofus 


have grown up with this notion of — 
horror, the paradigm I've just | 
outlined; that is the horror genre. - 
Andit’s not about chaos, it’s about 


| the imposition of order. 


The term ‘Anti-horror’ came to 
measonethat’sintendedto _ 
suggest there’s fiction that runs _ 


| counter to this traditional 
| poe There 


0} : 
Ks at the nolo of order as 
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Just because 


he jolly season is 
over and done, but 
I've often won- 
dered what work- 
ers in the fantasy, 
horror, and SF 
fields get up to dur- 
ing the cold 
months between 
one year and the 
next. I finally that a little covert 
investigation was in order. And 
though spying on your friends is a 
tough and dirty job, I decided my 
first duty was to you, dear reader, 
who must be in need of a good 
laugh after all that Yuletide log. 

Philip Nutman ventured off to 
the States again in November, 
though he wasn’t hard to track 
down in his glorious beach house 
just outside New York. Hellraiser’s 
Peter Atkins was also in similar — 
though hopefully sunnier — climes 
during a trip to wrap up the details 
of Hell on Earth, while Clive Barker 
was hot on his heels finishing the 
casting for the Nightbreed movie. 

Hellraiser’s associated actors 
weren't ‘resting’ either. Can you 
imagine what a Cenobite might do 
for Christmas? What else but go 
into pantomime. Yes, I tracked 
down Nicholas Vince at the 
Dominion theatre in Tottenham 
Court Road, where Cinderella was 
on show in all her grimy glory. 

Ona recent TV show, Jim waxed 
lyrical about a moving animatronic 
fox which is a centrepiece of the 
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Christmas is behind us doesn’t 
you can’t be irritable and bitchy — at least not for The 
Spook, as she draws claws on Philip Nutman, Fleet 
Street and Dame Edna Everage 


production. ‘The children just love 
it’ he said. That may be, but it must 
have been a very weary fox which 
Nicholas told me about toward the 
end of the run. Its tail had been bro- 
ken — no doubt by teeny vandals — 
and had to be wagged with Cin- 
derella’s broom. 


DREW STORIES 


More stories to show that Christ- 
mas is often not the season of good 
will for the media. . . 

E.T. was, of course, the big video 
hit over Christmas, and some film 
magazines duly trotted out ‘where 
are they now?’ pieces for Henry 
Thomas, Peter Coyote, Dee 
Wallace, etc. 

Most omitted to mention child 
star Drew Barrymore for one very 
good reason, but, as always, some 
bright spark had to throw ash. 
What am I talking about? Well, 13- 
year-old Drew, who used to be a 
firm favourite in Dino De Lauren- 
tiis films, has just left a US rehab 
centre after a four-year battle 
against drink and drugs. That 
would make her nine when she 
started, and shows that fame can 
get to the young as well as the old. 

The second Bad Press Coverage 
item could also go under the head- 
ing of Wicked Lies, and concerns 
our old friend Freddy Krueger, 
though this time in his guise as 
director Robert Englund. You may 
have noticed that our back cover ad 


last issue announced the 976-Evil 
phone game. Well, didn’t the com- 
plaints come flooding in to dis- 
tributor Medusa? Actually, no, 
they didn’t, but The Sun and News 
of the World drummed up a drama. 

Chequebooks no doubt at the 
ready, they approached MPs such 
as Terry Lewis as well as a host of 
morality campaigners so that they 
could claim in their columns that 
that the phone line ‘encourages 
children to ring up demons’ and 
‘mimic a psychopathic teenage kill- 
er’ called Hoax. The phone line was 
also said to mimic the film, and to 
be aimed at children aged 11 and 
over. 

And what does Medusa have to 
say? Wrong, wrong, wrong. The 
game and film have little to do with 
each other, Hoax is the villian of 
the piece, and the game is only 
advertised in ostensibly adult pub- 
lications. 

What's more, none of the jour- 
nalists or MPs had seen the game’s 
script, designed by writers on GM, 
the popular role-playing magazine. 
I don’t know who are worse, the 
so-called Gutter Press or the so- 
called Right Honourable Members 
of Parliament. . . 


MOMMY DEAREST 


Dame Edna Everage should be 
ashamed of herself. Her husband 
Norm hasn’t been in the ground for 
half a year when I hear that she not 
only has a son but also an actress 
daughter, called Tessa. 

Ed’s not always so coy about her 
blood relations, so her silence over 
this lovely young thing got me to 
wondering what's going on. Well, 
the mysterious Tessa is about to 
appear in yet another Medusa hor- 
ror film, called Out of the Body, 
about a man whose sleeping 
moments are used for murder by a 
monster. 

Fine, but what’s even stranger is 
that Tessa’s surname is Hum- 
phries. What I'd like to know is, 
who is this man and when did his 
relationship with Dame Edna 
develop? 

Talking of marital, and familial, 
relationships, it is my sad duty to 
tell readers that one of the US 
cinema’s most most creative 
couples, James Cameron and Gale 
Anne Hurd, have separated. Both 
are hard at work on individual pro- 
jects and the split has been 
described as amicable. If only the 
same could be said of all partings of 
the way. 


When the lights go up 
the show goes on. 


MOV} 
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VIDEO 


MAGAZINE 


RIVER 


PHOENIX 


Growing up ain’t easy 


STALLONE 


Has Rambo 
been rumbled? 


CAGNEY 
WinyouR” » ‘ 
OWN MASQUERADE IN BOSTON 


Plus. a long weekend_by plane, train and automobile . . . 


The lostart movies @ Sandie Shaw @ B 6 @ Danny Glover @ Dracula @ all the new rental and sales movies @ and much more 
£1.90 Issue Five Fe 1989 | 
A NEWSFIELD PUBLICATION 


— The Video Magazine. 
Playing near you. 


MOVIE is the great monthly for film and video entertainment. Issue five is on sale now, 84 feature-packed pages on who’s who and what's what on 
the screen including River Phoenix, Sylvester Stallone, James Cagney and great competitions. PLUS a 16-page Stanley Kubrick supplement, latest 
in a 12-part series to collect. MOVIE — The Video Magazine gives you the complete picture. £1.90 from all good newsagents — or send £1.90 to 
Newsfield Ltd, PO Box 20, Ludlow, Shropshire SY8 1DB for a sample copy. 


FEAR PERSONAL 
CLASSIFIED 
SECTION 


Small ads in the FEAR Classified Section are read by literally 
thousands of people who all share a common interest in the 
various apsects of Fantasy, Horror and Science Fiction — 
probably the best available method of reaching other fans. 


WANTED 


Good looking male seeks good looking 
female in the Southend area, must be 
into horror and have a sense of 
humour. Write to Steve, 2 Poors Lane, 
Hadleigh, Benfleet, Essex. SS7 2LA 


Trade promo material for Stephen 
King’s ‘Christine’ film. Car Kit and key 
ring. R. Shave, 14 Milton Street, Wat- 
ford, Herts WD2 5EU 


Wanted VHS video horror films, origi- 
nal or copies, anything considered. 
Send list to: Keith Garness, 8 Balmoral 
Close, Newton Abbot, Devon TQ12 
4B) 


Wanted Stephen King first editions 
and rarities wanted - top prices paid. I 
am a private collector. Please phone 
Mike on 0344 412560 or 0836 215215 
(day of night) 


VHS Kubrick’s Clockwork Orange 
plus anything on subject, books, T- 
Shirts etc. Also wanted Splatter + 
Satire. Send lists Starlog’s, Deep 
Red, Horror Holocaust or Gore Score. 
David Wase, 50 Clinton Road, Redruth. 
Cornwall. TR15 2QG 


HOW TO PLACE YOUR 
SMALL AD 


Cut out and send off the form, together 

with your payment of £2.50 per entry 

form (cheques or postal orders 

preferably, made payable to 

NEWSFIELD LTD). Photocopies of the 

form are acceptable. 

@ The maximum is 35 words 

@ The service is not open to trade/ 
commercial advertisers 

= Small ads will be printed in the first 
available issue 

m FEAR reserves the right to alter or 
refuse ads which do not comply 
with normal decent practice, or 


FEAR READER CLASSIFIEDS 


i] 
| 
: Send to FEAR READER CLASSIFIEDS, PO Box 10, Ludlow, Shropshire SY8 1DB 
i] 
| 


Name 
Address ... 


which could be interpreted as 
encouraging illegalities. 


THE CLASSIFIED 
HEADINGS 


FEAR’s Reader Classified Section is not 
open to trade or commercial 
advertisers, but Fanzines may use it. 
The headings are self-explanatory: 
WANTED, FOR SALE, SWAPLINE, 
FAN CLUBS/GROUPS, PEN PALS, 
FANZINES and EVENTS DIARY (for 
fan club/group news, meetings or 
planned events). However, be careful 
about FEAR publishing dates with the 
last! 


Fanzines 


Fan Club/Groups 


number if you want them printed. 


Tick Classified heading: 

}Wanted For Sale Swapline Pen Pals [ 
(_] Events Diary Miscellaneous 
Method of payment Cheque Postal Order 


Write your advertisement here, one word per box, and include name, address and phone 
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FOR SALE 


Horror/Thriller and Sci-Fi videos for 
sale, private and ex-rental titles old and 
new at £20.95 each. For free catalogue 
send sae to: M Allen, 33 Pond Road, 
Stratford, London E15 3BD. From 
Dracula to Elm Street 


Movie-Rock-TV Memorabilia bought, 
sold, traded. Posters, Photos, Scripts 
much more. Send want lists SASE for 
free Mini Catalogue to: Newsletter 
Hollywood Book-Poster Co., 1706 N. 
Las Palmas Ave, Hollywood, Califor- 
nia, 90028 


Koontz, Barker, King, McGammon 
etc. Hundreds of rare and out-of-print 
books, many signed, some limiteds, 
videos and audios too. Send for free 
catalogue. Jim Orbaugh, 971 Postal 
Way I, Vista CA 92083, U.S.A. 


Collector wishes to sell complete col- 
lections of Fangoria, Starburst, 
2000AD, Starlog. Also Dr. Who 
memorabillia and many UK and USA 
comics. For list send SAE to: Dean Fal- 
lows, PO Box 29, Northwich, Cheshire 
CW9 5SU 


FOR SALE:Rare Argento, Fulci, Pre- 
VRA VHS originals for sale,eg. DEEP 
RED, SHIVERS, CITY OF LIVING 
DEAD,LIVING DEAD, and many 
more; rare posters (eg ILSA) for sale; 
will swap for any EVIL DEAD or 
Argents material. SAE for lists. 
Wanted-horror T-Shirts, back issues of 
GORE GAZZETTE, SUBHUMAN, any 
fanzine, any VHS videos, any horror 
material. Mark Stevens, 141 Montague 
Road, Bilton, Rugby, Warwicks, CV22 
6LQ (0788) 815546 


Dawn of the Dead, German Film 
poster and U.S. poster mag. Good con- 
dition, offers to S, Craig, 7 Chandos 
Road, Chorlton, Manchester M21 1SS 


‘Into the Valley’, and AD &D module 
for medium level characters. This mod- 
ule contains a combined wilderness 
and dungeon adventure complete with 
maps. price £3.65 cheques to J. Tolley, 
66 Astley Street, Southsea, Hants POS 
4BZ 


Peter Cushing and Doctor Who collec- 
tions for sale. Send an S.A.E. for list to 
Linda King, 39 Rollestone Park, Shrew- 
ton, Nr. Salisbury, Wilts. SP3 4DU. 
Also Portrait Commissions underta- 
ken. Anyone drawn from photo. Ask 
for details 


HORROR BOOKS for sale from Bri- 
tain’s foremost horror specialist. Best 
and biggest selection in the UK of Eng- 
lish and American hardcovers, limited 
editions, uncorrected proofs and’ fine 
out of print items, many signed. 

All authors stocked. Superlative 
Barker, Gallagher, Garton, Herbert, 
King, Koontz and McCammon selec- 
tion. Wants lists, advance and stand- 
ing orders invited. Superior service for 


the condition-conscious collector of 
fine genre firsts. Michael Anft, 30 
Frazier Street, London. SE1 7BG 


FAN CLUB/GROUPS 


Vincent Price, Ingrid Pitt are members! Dare 
you lift the lid of the Black Box Club? The only 
audio tape club for connoisseurs of the 
creepy! SAE details B.B.C., 17 Brynteg 
Avenue, Pontllanfraith, Gwent NP2 2BY. 


SWAPLINE 


VHS horror films to swap. I have over 
100 horror films, some are very rare. 
Phone Mike for further information 061 
962 8389 


PEN PALS 


If you like Italian Giallo/Video 
obscurities and horror trivia then write 
to: Martyn Carre, Horsham, Braye 
Road Vale, Guernsey, Channel Islands 


Male Student (19) into Horror, Movies, 
Heavy Rock; dabbles in writing fiction, 
wants to hear from females of similar 
age, interests (that’s where you come 
in). Ala. Adrian, 34 Sidney Grove, 
Fenham, Newcastle, NE4 52B 


Male. Pagan, Magic, Pan, Misty 
Forests,Graves seeks female to share 
temple. Visit/writem 18/30+ Arcadian, 
132 Hilldene Ave, Romford, Havering. 
RM3 8DT 


Long letter writers sought by 28 year 
old female (married!). Interests: Cats, 
music, cinema, writing, Barker, Her- 
bert, Masterton. All welcome - any fel- 
low Liverpudlians in exile?? Carolyn 
Farrell, 31 Rokeby Street, Rugby, War- 
wickshire. CV21 3RH 


FANZINES 


Skeleton Crew III/IV:84-page double 
issue Clive Barker special: Barker 
fiction and artwork, Ramsey Campbell 
introduction, horror comics, inter- 
views, fiction, articles, competition, 
special offers, D. Carson exclusives, 
£1.50 from Dave Hughes, 104 High- 
cliffe Road, Wickford, Essex 


Nexus-Roger Rabbit, Hellbound, 
Dead Ringers, Edge of Darkness, 
retrospective, interviews with Brian 
Bolland, Peter Atkins and Richard 
Williams + film, T.V., book reviews 
between all colour covers £1.75 inc. to 
Nexus Publications, 7A Woodhaw, 
Egham, Surrey TW20 9AP 


Your worst fears confirmed, Issue One 
with exclusive Clive Barker interview, 
also Godflesh, Jams, reviews and more 
60p (inc. P&P) from Gerald Houghton, 
49 Addington Road, Irthlingborough, 
Northants NN9 5ST 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Photo Catalogue of SF, Horror, Fan- 
tasy, Art Prints. Send £2.00 USD (re- 
fundable) to: Limited Editions, 10603 
S.Wilcrest $59, Houston Texas, USA 
77099. Over 50 PGS, B&W photos 


Interested in PBM games then write to 
Lynx Games, 26 Ashdene Road, Ash, 
Aldershot GU12 6TB 


ransylvania. 
Phantom of the 
Opera. Murders in 
the Rue Morgue. 
Killers. Twilight 
Zone. The Number of 
the Beast. Children of 
the Damned. The 
Evil that Men Do. 
Shall I go on? 
The track listings sound like a 
rundown of horror film or book 
titles, but are they? Are they hell. 
They are, of course, songs by the 
world’s most successful rock band, 
Iron Maiden. 


Even the band was named after 
the famous torture device which 
boasted adjustable metal spikes 
which drove victims into 
paroxysms of physical anguish. 
They've been torturing all the 
poseurs and the ponces, the 
teenyboppers and the trendies for 
the past ten years or more with the 
type of music to often maligned in 
the press by those who can’t 
remember what real music is all 
about. 

None of your one-hit wonders 
here. No sanitised shit for safe 
airplay. Maiden are the biggest 


there is — and before all the U2 and 
Queen fans start jumping up and 
down in protest I'll say it again. 
Maiden are the biggest rock band 
in the world. Bar none. 

There are five reasons for this 
(advert? - Ed). Their names are Steve 
Harris (bass), Bruce Dickinson 
(vocals), Dave Murray (guitar), 
Adrian Smith (guitar) and Nicko 
McBrain (drums). Five gentlemen 
of impeccable musical ability and 
impeccable good taste. They must 
be, they read my books. 

So, what happens? The editor of 
FEAR says ‘Do a bit on Iron 
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Maiden. You know them.’ So, Isay 
okay, I'm spending time with them 
during the last British tour, Ill ask 
them what scares them. 

Simple. 

Or maybe not. 

Five nights (three at 
Hammersmith Odeon and two at 
Wembley Arena) I was with them, 
but not once did the subject of their 
fears come up. Why not? Now that 
is simple. I didn’t ask. When you're 
having the time of your life you 
don’t bother with things like that, 
do you? 

But, before all the trendy readers 
put this magazine down 
wondering why the article (a) isn’t 
about either Erasure or some other 

op group and (b) wasn’t written 

y one of FEAR’s usual hacks, try 
reading on and discover that fearis 
very mucha part of Maiden’s work. 


OUT OF THE BODY, 
OUT OF THE MIND 


They are quite ridiculously 
approachable for men so 
successful. ‘Down to earth’ could 
have been invented to describe 
them. Talk about what scares you? 
Sod that, Steve Harris would rather 
talk aoout West Ham's chances of 
winning the league. Or should that 
be avoiding relegation, Steve? 

But if you look at some of the 
songs he’s written over the course 
of seven studio albums, you can 
find threads which give clues to his 
fears. 

Take Heaven Can Wait from the 
album Somewhere in Time. It’s about 
a man who is undergoing an 
operation, leaves his body and 
floats to heaven. Will he die or will 
he return to his body and live on? 
Listen to the song. 

Or, from the latest album Seventh 
Son of a Seventh Son, the song Infinite 
Dreams. The terror of nightmares is 
explored. 

Other Harris compositions 
which spring most readily to mind 
in connection with the genre are 
Transylvania, Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, and The Number of the Beast 
(prefaced live by a suitably eerie 
spoken intro from the Book of 
Revelation). : 

Iron Maiden on stage are what 
good horror films and novels 
should be. They are powerful, 
amusing, occasionally 
breathtaking and, above all, 
supremely entertaining. 

Good music, good horror. They 
go hand in hand. I should know; 
I'm mentioned on two of their 
albums and they’re mentioned in 
at least five of my books. 

Bruce Dickinson’s liking for 
horror is best summed up by 
looking at his lyrics, too. From Only 
the Good Die Young: 

Is Death another birthday? 
A way to kiss your dreams 
goodbye? Do the undead live 
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within us and look through 
our eyes? 

Moonchild and Children of the 
Damned also contain some 
strikingly horrific images. When 
Moonchild finishes, live, the 
anguished cries of a child echo 
across the blackened arena. It is 
chilling. It is superbly effective. 


GRAND GUIGNOL 


Dave Murray smiles too much to 
look as if anything scares him, but 
one thing did, more than most. It 
scared the whole band. 

They were headlining the Castle 
Donington Monsters of Rock 
festival back in August. They all 
told me how, standing on stage, 
looking out on 107,000 people, they 
came close to ‘losing their bottle’. 

Ican remember sitting with Dave 
and his wife ina caravan backstage 
after the Festival and he was still 
overawed by it. Nicko (not a man 
to be easily distracted, well, not 
unless it’s by a roadie wearing a 
Sooty suit descending from the 
lighting rig onto him) also 
confessed to having felt more than 
alittle jumpy while standing on his 
drum stool looking over the 
heaving masses that freezing 
August te in the Midlands. 

And Nicko ‘dead by dawn’ 
McBrain is a pilot, so not much 
should scare him. It’s the other 
poor sods up there who have to 
watch out, eh, Nick? 

Adrian Smith is the calm one, it 
appears. Between each number he 
takes a couple of drags on his 
cigarette. What scares him? 
Probably someone disturbing his 
fishing. 

H, as he’s called, was the one 
who wrote Stranger in a Strange 
Land. It was based not on the 
Robert Heinlein novel, but on the 
Antarctic expedition of 1846 which 
entered the news recently when 
the bodies of three members were 
uncovered, perfectly preserved. 
Strangely enough, Erebus was the 
name of their ship (and of one of 
Shaun's most gory little numbers - Ed). 

Told you, men of impeccable 
taste are Maiden. They do, without 
doubt, belong in this magazine 
because they are the closest thing 
we have to Grand Guignol, a 
French-originated style of theatre 
which features gaudy violence, 
sadism, torture and a lot of blood. 
And they also belong at the top of 
the tree musically for the reason 
that they are, quite simply, the 
best. 

Any old Iron? No way. The best 
metal. 


“One thing 
scared Dave 
Murray, more 
than most. It 
scared the 
whole band.” 


NEXT ISSUE 


Itis the year 2019. “The Running Mare 
is a deadly game no one has ever survived: 
But... Schwarzenegger has yet to play. ~ 
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THERUNNING MAN 


THE RACE IS ON FROM@MMARCH 20TH 
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